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CHAPTER V. 
LADY JUDITH’S PUPILS. 


Tue Lady Judith Scarlett would 
probably have made an excellent 
tamer, or at least conqueror, of 
wild animals. She had always that 
indomitable conviction of her own 
rectitude of purpose and justice 
of vision which is the soul of all 
conquest. She had, of course, 
great personal courage. Most wo- 
men have. Nothing can be more 
baseless than the conventional no- 
tion that women excel in patience 
and fail in courage. As a rule, only 
men are patient; as a rule, women 
are fearless. ‘They seldom pause 
at a crisis to count cost or conse- 
quences ; and therefore have no 
fear. Add, in this case, to the utter- 
most courage of woman, woman’s 
strongest will and faith in self, and 
it will be seen that Lady Judith 
Scarlett was not likely to flinch or 
even to hesitate. 

Moreover, if she wanted any 
other advantage over her daugh- 
ter, it was given her by Alexia’s 
own demand. The one thing on 
earth about which Lady Judith was 
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most certain—and she was certain 
about nearly everything—was, that 
in regard to her vanished husband 
hers was the story of a victim and 
amartyr. Theveryexistence of the 
pale girl who stood before her was, 
under such circumstances, a new 
wrong to her. It seemed to Lady 
Judith that Alexia’s whole life ought 
to be one of penitence and meek 
apology, for the injury she had done 
to her mother in being born of such 
a father. 

Lady Judith had some tact too, 
which women of iron will do not 
always have. There are people who 
threaten to kill themselves, and do 
not mean it, and for whom open 
contempt and ridicule will be found 
the best treatment. Lady Judith, 
however, was by no means certain 
that a word or even a look of in- 
credulous scorn, a phrase or glance 
tending to show that she considered 
her daughter’s threat a piece of 
mock-heroic display, might not 
prove the very thing to send the 
weapon into the child’s passionate 
heart. So she spoke as one who 
is dealing with a grave reality. 

Calmly and sadly, full of faith 
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in her own martyrdom, Lady Judith 
spoke. 

‘Alexia, you have no need to 
use such threats, offensive and a- 
larming to me, still more lament- 
ably offensive to heaven, in order 
to extort from me some painful 
truths. You ought to know that 
I could only have kept these things 
from you because I wished to spare 
you much useless pain. Now you 
have grown to be a woman, and 
you have a right to ask and to 
know all that you will. Give me 
that knife.’ 

It was a pretty little Eastern 
dagger, to which Alexia had taken 
a fancy at one of the stalls in the 
Exposition, and which she would 
buy whether her mother wished it 
or not. 

She laughed her bitter little 
laugh. 

“No, indeed, I mean to keep 
this, mamma. It makes me mis- 
tress of the situation. Tell me 
about my father.’ 

‘ Had you not better at least go 
into bed, Alexia? Youwilltakecold.’ 

Again a little laugh. Alexia be- 
lieved herself to be winning the 
game. 

‘Take cold! That is like the 
story of the wretch on his way to 
execution ; the rain began,and some 
one offered him a cloak lest he 
should get wet—as if it mattered 
then! No, dear mother, I don’t 
care about a possible cold just 
now; I may use this pretty play- 
thing yet. Tell me of my father. 
I don’t care for life, I am sick of 
life, unless Ae is living. Ifhe is 
dead, I will go to him. Tell me 
the truth in one word. Ishe dead? 
Yes or no?’ 

* No.’ 

‘ He is living ?” 

‘He is. At least, I believe him 
to be living.’ 

‘This is no deceit—no pious 
motherly fraud to stay my hand 
and save my life ? 
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‘ Lady Judith smiled a cold smile 
that was almost like a sneer. 

‘Child, I would not tell a false- 
hood to save the lives of all my 
race. I believe your father to be 
still living.’ 

‘Then, thank God! I will live, 
and find him out.’ 

She flung the little dagger con- 
temptuously from her, and it rattled 
on the floor. Lady Judith did not 
take it up, or even glance towards 
where it lay; that would have 
looked like weakness. 

‘ Alexia, your father was a bad 
man.’ 

‘I don’t believe it! the girl 
fiercely interposed. 

‘I wish you had not forced me 
to convince you of it. Before you 
were born, he deserted me and you. 
He disgraced and abandoned us ; 
he turned away from his God. My 
miserable story was the scandal of 
the day. The pity and sympathy 
of the good, the coarse curiosity 
of the vulgar, the ridicule of the 
wicked, were poured on me, and 
on you while you were yet a baby. 
Ask no more about your father. 
You had better not have heard 
this much ; do not try to know any 
more. Pray for him, that he may 
be converted and brought back 
to good; and pray for yourself, 
Alexia, that you may have a better 
spirit.’ 

‘Where is my father? I must 
know that.’ 

‘That you cannot know; that 
no one knows.’ 

‘You are trying to deceive me, 
mamma. If you know that he is 
living, you must know—at least, 
you must guess—where he is.’ 

* All that I know of his present 
existence,’ said Lady Judith, rising 
from the chair where she had seat- 
ed herself, while her daughter now 
stood upright, with one hand rest- 
ing on the arm of a little sofa,— 
‘all that I know, Alexia, you know. 
I have told you so much, not be- 
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cause of any petulant and wicked 
threat of yours’ (here, however, 
Lady Judith stooped and picked 
up the dagger), ‘ but because I did 
not believe myself justified in with- 
holding from you at your present 
age the knowledge you asked for. 
Now listen to me. I may come 
to know something of his present 
existence ; I only say that I may. 
But should I do so, I will not allow 
you, while yet you are under my 
care and guardianship, to write to 
him or hear from him. When you 
are eighteen years old, I shall con- 
sider you responsible for your own 
acts; and if you then know any- 
thing of him and will. go to him, 
you are free from me for ever. I 
hold no parley with wickedness. 
“Come out from amongst them, 
and be separated from them,” is a 
law to me. Providence has seen fit 
to afflict me as a mother and asa 
wife. I hope I can bow my head 
to affliction, and bear it; but I 
cannot hold terms with sin. Now 
we have talked enough of this, and 
you know my resolution. Go to 
bed, Alexia, and good-night.’ 

She turned away and left the 
room, closing the door behind her; 
but she remained a moment on the 
outer threshold, and noiselessly 
listened. She heard her daughter 
sobbing bitterly within. Lady Ju- 
dith’s face brightened. 

‘She is safe now,’ the mother 
thought to herself; ‘and the worst 
is over. It is right that she should 
sob and suffer for her wickedness. 
May her heart be touched and 
softened !’ 

So, firmly steeling her own heart 
against pity, Lady Judith Scarlett 
left her daughter. 

Yes ; Alexia Scarlett had flung 
herself on the bed the moment her 
mother’s eye was removed, and 
burst into passionate tears. Was 
her little world of fancy and hope 
and wild longing really, then, shat- 
tered all around her? Had she no 
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father—or a father who was worse 
than none? Of late her sick and 
morbid soul had only fed itself on 
dreams about a noble, true, and 
loving father, driven into exile, or 
perhaps even to death, by the very 
influences which so often seemed 
destined to crush the life from her 
own young heart ; a father still liv- 
ing for her, here or in the skies, 
and longing for her, and ever ready, 
when fate should allow, to stretch 
forth his loving arms and shelter 
his daughter on his breast. And 
was this story she had heard the 
truth? Was this lost father only 
a selfish criminal, a degraded out- 
cast? In spite of herself, the cold 
cutting firmness and apparent sin- 
cerity of Lady Judith’s words had 
wrought upon her, and the light of 
her hopes seemed for the moment 
to have been rudely blown out for 
ever. 

Suddenly the girl heard a quiet 
footfall stealing away from her 
door; and springing towards the 
threshold with the silent alertness 
of some swift animal, she could 
distinctly hear the rustle of her de- 
parting mother’s dress. 

‘She has been listening ; listen- 
ing to hear whether I was crying,’ 
said the girl to herself with a fierce 
quick light of mingled anger and 
triumph flashing up in her dark 
eyes. ‘She has been watching me, 
she has been deceiving me. I know 
it now; I know it by that one sign 
alone. It was not true, all that she 
said about my father. It was false; 
and I believe in him and not in 
her. My father—he is still my 
father ; and he lives, and does not 
know he has a daughter who loves 
him and longs for him, and who 
will find him yet and hold him to 
her heart.’ 

Ah, Lady Judith, why play false, 
even that one moment, to the 
grand and conquering power of 
sincerity? That one little scrap of 
harmless insincerity, of innocent 
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double-dealing, that short moment 
of listening at your daughter’s door, 
has simply spoiled all. She is a 
sceptic and a rebel now more than 
ever. 

But Lady Judith believed in her 
own triumph and was content, al- 
though the affair had not been 
without alarm for her. Her daugh- 
ter was a trouble to her, just as it 
would be a trouble to have to watch 
over a panther or a maniac, or some 
other creature on which the eye of 
supreme power must always rest, 
and which a single glance of hesi- 
tation or timidity may set free to 
do any nameless work of wild de- 
struction. 

She returned to her own rooms 
—a dressing-room and bedroom— 
looking into the great courtyard 
of the hotel, with its roof of glass, 
its palm-trees, and its lamps. As 


she glanced into the courtyard, she 
saw Angelo Volney enter it, and 
she watched him, in the blended 
light of sky and lamps, as he 


crossed the broad space that even 
still echoed with footsteps and mur- 
mured with voices. She watched 
his graceful form and handsome 
head as he sprang up the great 
staircase ; she even leaned out of 
her window to see him yet another 
moment, and then Lady Judith 
drew back and sighed. 

She rang her bell, bade her maid 
have the lamps lighted and the 
windows closed ; ‘ And tell Mr. Vol- 
ney I wish to speak to him here.’ 

Lady Judith settled herself grace- 
fully and picturesquely in an arm- 
chair ; adjusted the bracelets on 
her wrist, the pearls on her neck, 
the silken skirts around her feet. 
Her chair stood near a small table; 
she took from the table a little vol- 
ume, opened it, and began to read. 
It was De Jmitatione Christi in 
French. 

A knock at the door, and she 
called ‘Come in ; and Angelo Vol- 
ney entered. Lady Judith’s face 
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looked glad. The one only crea- 
ture in life who seemed heart and 
soul devoted to her, and for whose 
devotion she had a deep regard, 
was this young man, Angelo Vol- 
ney. He was a handsome youth, 
with a face of bright intelligence, 
and ways that were at once sweet, 
grave, and caressing, such as some 
women like, to whom high animal 
spirits seem to savour of vulgarity, 
and habitual mirth-making to de- 
note frivolity and want of soul. 

‘I want to talk to you, Angelo,’ 
said Lady Judith, pointing to a 
chair near hers. 

He sat there, and leaned towards 
her with a manner full of confidence 
and affection, as if he were her son. 

‘I have something serious to 
say to you. You have been walk- 
ing with Charles Escombe ?” 

‘Yes, Lady Judith; I walked a 
little way with him towards his 
hotel.’ 

‘Did he tell you what he and I 
had been speaking of to-day ?” 

‘He did; he told me that you 
wish me to go with him on his 
tour through the States.’ 

‘Of course you are willing to 
go?’ 

Lady Judith’s eyes, dark and 
majestic, rested with something of 
curious inquiry on him as she 
spoke. 

* Dear Lady Judith, it is just the 
one thing in the world I have been 
most anxious for.’ 

She dropped her eyes. 

‘Yes, Angelo, I wish you to see 
the United States. I wish you to 
continue to study, asyou have done, 
in the life of realities, and not in 
schools ; in the living present, and 
not the dead past. So I wish you 
to see America. Did Charles Es- 
combe speak to you of nothing 
else ?” 

‘No, nothing in particular.’ 

‘ Nothing about Alexia ?” 

* Nothing at all.’ 

‘Well, he is a sensible, discreet 
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young man, and probably thought 
he had no right to speak of it ; but 
he might have talked of it to you. 
No matter; it is better, indeed, 
that it should come from me. An- 
gelo, Charles Escombe has been 
talking to me about his wish to 
have Alexia for his wife one day, 
when she is a little older than 
now.’ 

Angelo looked up and smiled. 

‘Is that the news—the secret? 
Why, Lady Judith, I could have 
told you ¢Aat was coming any day 
for the past three months. I am 
sure I am delighted, if you are.’ 

She looked at him once more 
keenly and curiously, and then 
said, 

*I am not delighted, Angelo ; 
such things don’t delight me. But 
I see no reason to object, and little 
use in objecting, so far as I am 
concerned. What do you think 
Alexia will say ?’ 

‘O, I don’t know; I think she 
likes Charles well enough, although 
she rails at him now and then. 
Where could she find a finer crea- 
ture ?” 

‘True. I don’t care myself 
about what people call love. I 
suppose she has no such feeling 
towards anybody ?” 

‘Alexia? O no! At least, I 
suppose not; I never thought of 
such a thing. I can hardly ima- 
gine her having such a feeling ; she 
is very young and whimsical. I 
should think she likes Charles Es- 
combe as well as she could like 
any one.’ 

‘Except you, Angelo.’ 

‘Yes, Lady Judith, except me, 
of course. We have been so much 
together, and she is so familiar with 
me, that we are, in fact, brother 
and sister; and naturally she is 
more attached to me than to any 
one else, as I am to her. But that 
would have nothing to do with 
Charles, or with any one she might 
consent to marry. That, of course, 
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would be quite another feeling ; 
and I don’t see why it should not 
grow up for him as well as for any 
one else.’ 

Lady Judith looked at him fix- 
edly, and slightly raised her eye- 
brows. After a moment's silence, 
she went on : 

‘Well, we need not say any more 
about this just now; there is some- 
thing else I wish to speak to you 
about. Angelo, do you know how 
much I have done for you ?” 

She spoke in a low grave tone, 
and she leaned her chin upon one 
hand, the arm of which rested on 
her knee, and the deep steady light 
of her eyes was full on his face. 
He looked up surprised, and some- 
thing of a colour suffused the faint 
olive tints of his cheek. 

‘Surely, Lady Judith, I do know 
it. I know that you have been to 
me what few mothers have been 
even to a favourite son.’ 

‘You do not know all or half. 
Do you know that you were a beg- 
gar-child, sleeping on my door- 
step—the orphan, at that moment, 
of a mother who lay dead in a 
workhouse hospital? Do you know 
that you are no relative or con- 
nection of mine, however humble 
or remote? that I never saw your 
father, and know nothing of him, 
but that he died a wretched, worth- 
less idler and vagabond ? and that 
I knew your mother only as a suf- 
fering poor creature to whom I 
gave alms?” 

Angelo started to his feet with a 
cry of surprise, and then flung him- 
self into his chair again, and co- 
vered his face with his hands. 
Lady Judith looked down upon 
his emotion with a gaze that had 
something of kindness, almost of 
tenderness in it, and then she laid 
her hand upon his heaving shoul- 
der. 

‘ All this is true, Angelo. Your 
mother was an Italian guitar- 
player, who died in the hospital ; 
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you crawled to my door-step, and 
my servants found you there in the 
rain. And since then you have 
been as my son. Did you know 
all this ? 

‘No, no. O my God! Some 
painful, horrible memories I have 
of a miserable home, and of hun- 
ger, and of my mother being car- 
ried away somewhere, and of my 
wandering into the streets. I knew 
that my first years were passed in 
wretched poverty; but I always 
believed that I belonged to your 
family—that I was your nephew, 
perhaps, the son of some brother 
or sister who had been unfortunate, 
and that you took me into your 
house because of my birth when 
I was left an orphan. I always 
thought this ; I took it for granted. 
O Lady Judith, how blindly ignor- 
ant I must have been !’ 

He sprang from his chair and 
walked up and down the room. 

‘Sit down, Angelo ; sit near me.’ 

He obeyed her, but he kept his 
eyes averted. 

‘Listen to me, Angelo. The 
night you came to my door-step, a 
great calamity, a profound disgrace 
had fallen upon me and mine. My 
life was made desolate and blasted. 
The hour that brought you brought 
this revelation. When first I saw 
you, after I had known all, there 
was something in your face which 
pleaded powerfully with me; and 
it seemed to me more and more 
as if Heaven had sent you to my 
threshold, in order that by doing 
some good for a human being, 
I might atone for the sin of one 
who—who once was linked with 
me. I felt as if Heaven, which 
had sent me a cross to bear, had 
also sent me a crown to win. I 
resolved to save you from the life 
and the vices of the streets, and I 
did so. But I never thought then 
of making you, as you have made 
yourself, a son, and more than a 
son, to me; that came later, and 
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step by step. My daughter is 
hardly as a daughter to me; the 
blood that runs in her veins has 
poison in it, Angelo—poison and 
sin. Do you know why I tell you 
all this ?” 

A proud flush came into the face 
of the young man, and he looked 
firmly into her eyes as he ans- 
wered : 

‘No, Lady Judith, I do not 
know ; but I feel sure your motive 
is kind and just. Whatever it be, 
I have learned at last what a worth- 
less and dependent idler I have 
been; and I will, with Heaven’s 
help, be so no longer. I may have 
begun life as a beggar, but I will 
not so continue it. You have done 
for me already more than ever 
Christian lady did for an unknown 
outcast. You have reared me, 
taught me, saved me! I must 
make the rest of my way in life 
myself. You shall not have cause 
to be ashamed of me, or to think 
your good deeds thrown away.’ 

Angelo’s voice began to trem- 
ble, and there were tears glittering 
in his eyes. He was half an Ita- 
lian, let us remember, and brave 
men among Southern races are not 
ashamed to shed tears. 

‘In other words,’ said Lady Ju- 
dith, with a return to the cold smile 
which her lips often wore, but 
which had vanished in the earnest- 
ness and heat of her recent utter- 
ances, ‘you would show your gra- 
titude and your spirit by leaving 
me when your presence had be- 
come most needful and valuable. 
I might ask, with the dying Em- 
peror, “Is this fidelity?’ But, 
indeed, it would be very like man’s 
gratitude always. Such thanks 
have I usually had.’ 

Angelo threw himself on his 
knees, and seized the hand of his 
benefactress, and kissed it again 
and again. Lady Judith coloured 
—almost started—but did not draw 
away her hand. 
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‘You know,’ Angelo exclaimed, 
‘that you command my life—that 
your word is my will-—that I would 
die for you ! 

‘I don’t ask you to die for me,’ 
calmly replied Lady Judith, with 
something of a softer light now in 
her eyes; ‘I only ask you to live 
forme. Is not that easier to do? 

‘Not always. Just now I feel 
so crushed by this disclosure—by 
the weight of your goodness—by 
the hopeless, impotent impulses of 
my gratitude—that indeed, Lady 
Judith, I wish I had a chance of 
doing something for you which 
would cost me my life.’ 

‘ Now, however, Angelo, I espe- 
cially want you to live. You can 
serve me. I may say that you 
alone can do so. Stay—don’t 
break into any protestations, but 
listen to me; I have something 
more to tell you.’ 

He rose and resumed his seat 
beside her. She drew a deep 
breath, set her teeth firmly, as if 


with the fixedness of some painful 
resolution, and spoke in a low tone 
at first, with her eyes upon the 
floor, until she grew into heat and 
bitterness as she went on: 

‘There is a man still living—a 
bad and wicked man—who did me 


the cruellest wrong. He is still 
living, as I believe; perhaps pros- 
perous and successful. He is my 
husband, Angelo—the husband 
who deserted and disgraced me— 
the father of that unhappy girl, 
whom sometimes I almost detest 
because she is his child. There is 
much in her that reminds me of 
him, although he was not wayward 
and fitful in manner, as she is; and 
I dread more than anything on 
earth his meeting her one day, and 
claiming her, and gaining influence 
over her, as he could do over most 
people, and leading her into his 
own profane and irreligious and 
godless principles. My greatest 
purpose in life is to save her soul, 
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and to keep her and him asunder. 
You can help me in this ; and now 
you know why I told you of your 
birth and your poverty, and of all 
I had done for you.’ 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

‘Don’t you still understand ? 

He shook his head. 

‘To bind you to me, Angelo— 
to pledge you to my purpose.’ 

* Lady Judith, I am pledged to 
any purpose of yours, for I know 
that it is just and right. Even it 
I did not know this, I fear it would 
hardly make much difference: I 
am bound to you in heart and 
soul.’ 

‘I want you to help me in keep- 
ing my daughter from this man. 
You have more influence over her 
than any one else has. She does 
not care for young Escombe; she 
never will care for him. Angelo, 
I want you to marry my daughter.’ 

Volney coloured and started. 

‘Why do you start? Is this a 
difficult thing I ask you to do?’ 
Lady Judith asked sternly. 

‘O no, no; but it surprises me. 
Alexia and I have always been like 
brother and sister, and I am sure 
it has never occurred to her to think 
of me otherwise. And then, Lady 
Judith, I cannot now forget that 
your daughter will be a woman ot 
rank and wealth, and that I am a 
pauper dependent; that I was a 
nameless outcast, that I was a beg- 
gar who sat at your threshold and 
cried for bread. Does she know 
that? Do you think if she did it 
would not alter her feelings to- 
wards me? Lady Judith, I have 
the warmest affection for Alexia, 
and I know there is far more in her 
that is good and noble than you— 
than some people, I mean— may 
think ; but I do not believe she 
has a soul great enough for shat.’ 

‘But if she comes to love you, 
Angelo? Do you think that with 
her impetuous soul she would care 
for any such consideration then ?” 
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‘Perhaps not; but even then, 
would it be right or manly in me to 
trade upon her generosity and her 
affection ?” 

‘ Angelo, this is idle talk! Either 
you speak the truth when you say 
that you have pledged yourself to 
my purpose, or you have talked the 
mere babble of unmeaning polite- 
ness. I tell you I have set my heart 
on this, andI will have it so, unless 
you refuse! Ifit depended wholly 
on my will, no daughter of mine 
should ever marry even you, An- 
gelo, whom I believe to be an ex- 
ception among men. But as I know 
that she will marry, I wish her to 
marry you. You can already in- 
fluence her as no one else can, and 
I can trust you to stand between 
her and Aim. Do you refuse me?’ 

He smiled faintly. 

* Lady Judith, you crowna course 
of unheard-of beneficence by mak- 
ing me an offer of almost incredi- 
ble generosity—and you ask me if 
I refuse! What could I hope for 
better than this? IfI hesitate, it 
is because I am ashamed to take 
advantage of such splendid good- 
ness. But, after all, it is not I who 
have to refuse or to accept. What 
of Aer—of Alexia ? 

* There is time enough for that. 
This thing, of course, is not to be 
approached at once. She is too 
young. But I think she already 
looks towards you with something 
that will be love; and I therefore 
wish you to know that her mother 
desires you to foster and strengthen 
and accept that sentiment. I wish 
you to feel that your interest in her 
is likely to be enduring. I have 
told Charles Escombe that he is to 
make no advances to her for the 
present—nor need you. But I 
know that she will refuse him, and 
I think she will accept you. That 
is all for the moment. Don’t we 
understand each other now, An- 
gelo?” 

‘I think so, Lady Judith.’ 
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He spoke in a low meditative 
tone. 

‘Well, then, let me tell you of 
this man. I have heard a vague 
rumour that he is somewhere in 
the United States. He has, of 
course, disguised his name; but 
he has great gifts and great strength 
of mind, and he is likely to have 
made a success—for he was con- 
sumed with worldly ambition—and 
to have become conspicuous and in- 
fluential. I should like to know, if it 
were possible, whether he is living 
in America, and whether he is pros- 
perous and successful, and what 
manner of repute he bears. Find 
out this, Angelo, if you can; but 
avoid the man yourself, for he is 
my worst enemy. Guard against 
the influence of his plausible man- 
ners, the gravity and purity he 
used to assume; and remember 
always what he has been to me. 
I have no clue to his discovery or 
his whereabouts—none whatever— 
and yours may be the idlest wild- 
goose chase; but I will give you 
such dates and descriptions as may 
help you. Find out something of 
him, if you can; but avoid him. 
We have talked too long, Angelo ; 
it will soon be dawn. When in 
London we can talk of this again. 
Now, good-night ! 

She rose with her usual decisive- 
ness of manner and gesture. An- 
gelo Volney again touched his lips 
to her white cold hand, on the 
fingers of which glittered jewels 
bright and cold as her eyes or her 
intellect ; and he left her without 
a word, 

‘I know,’ she said between her 
teeth, ‘that he is a successful and 
an honoured man somewhere. And 
if I find him out, I will strip him of 
his false reputation, and pull him 
down! I owe it to myself, to so- 
ciety, to religion, to see that he 
shall not masquerade in the robes 
of honesty and virtue, and feed his 
profane ambition, and deceive and 
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betray others as he deceived and 
betrayed me.’ 

Then she rang the bell for her 
maid; and she again opened the 
Imitation of Christ, and sighed fer- 
vently more than once, and shook 
her head, as she bent over the 
pure pages. 

Angelo went to his room with 
throbbing pulses and a swimming 
head. If one could be born full- 
grown, full-brained into the world, 
to him all new and strange, inex- 
plicable, thrilling, bewildering, he 
might have felt somewhat as An- 
gelo Volney, son of the Italian 
guitar-player, felt when he quit- 
ted the presence of his benefactress. 
The past and the future were alike 
confusion and chaos to him ; a jan- 
gle of wild discordant bells ; a rush- 
ing of mad winds ; a deafening roar 
of waters in the ears. He sat upa 
long time ; lay long awake on his 
bed; and when he did sleep at 
last, he dreamed first that he was 
a ragged boy, wandering through 
cold black streets; then, that he 
was pursuing fiercely, at the angry 
bidding of Lady Judith, a flying 
enemy, who hid his face until they 
two were remote from all gazers, 
and then turned round and smiled 
upon him sweetly and sadly with 
the deep planet-like eyes of the 
girl he had seen in the garden that 
day. This face, those eyes, followed 
him from that hour through all his 
phantom-haunted dreams ; and ever 
the face seemed to be a part some- 
how of his coming mission and his 
coming history; and ever it seemed 
to be blended with, to alternate 
with, the dim and shadowy features, 
hardly seen through a veil of mist, 
which belonged to the being he 
was sent to pursue. His sleep—if 
such fever-dreamings may be called 
sleep—was unrefreshing ; and An- 
gelo was glad when he opened his 
eyes at last upon the bright sun- 
light, even although the very first 
moment of wakefulness brought 
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with it the painful consciousness 
that there was opening on him a 
new life under wholly unexpected 
conditions ; that the old familiar 
past had fallen utterly away from 
him ; that he was a dependent, a 
waif, and an alien in a sphere to 
which he had no night, but from 
which the very nature of his de- 
pendency did not allow him man- 
fully to withdraw. Yesterday he 
was in honourable and loving ser- 
vice ; to-day he was a purchased 
slave. This was the first thought 
which morning brought to him. 
Angelo Volney is the hero of 
this story. There was nothing very 
heroic about him, either in the 
meaning of the military gazette 
or of the modern novelist. He 
had never fought in duel or battle, 
although, perhaps, ‘he was likely, 
had he been put on, to have proved’ 
as brave as most others. He was 
not of tremendous strength; not 
given to vast feats of drinking ; not 
pitiless in the maltreating of less 
sinewy men; not addicted to the cor- 
ruption of women. Indeed, some 
of your swashbuckler heroes of the 
modern novel would have probably 
thought that there was a good deal 
of the milksop about this young 
fellow. Perhaps, not being a hero, 
he was a little of a hero-worshipper, 
or heroine-worshipper at least. His 
earliest idolatry was for his poor 
mother. When a worthless and 
idle father died of heart-disease 
and rum, and left the poor Italian 
woman in misery, little Angelo 
used to beg for her, and tinkle 
the guitar for her, and go to the 
pawnshop, and thence to the bak- 
ery, for her. He would rise at day- 
light—in the bitter winter months 
often before daylight—and go out 
in the streets twanging a guitar as 
big as himself, poor little miserable 
mite! And if he brought home a 
few halfpennies, he was proud and 
glad. And if she had a few cold po- 
tatoes saved up for him, he would 
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take them quietly into his peculiar 
corner of the garret, and sit there 
and eat them contentedly out of 
his little red fists — red with the 
wind and the work. Life begins 
so soon with creatures like this, that 
Angelo felt rather advanced in the 
world when he was six years old, 
and his mother grew so sick that 
she had to be taken to the hospital, 
and he, weary of her absence and 
his loneliness, although the people 
from whom the miserable garret 
was rented were not unkindly, wan- 
dered out into the streets, and 
fell asleep at last on Lady Judith 
Scarlett’s door-step. 

After that Angelo seemed to have 
been changed into another sort of 
creature. It has been already told 
how Lady Judith took pity on him. 
She had, indeed, always some pity 
for the poor ; and her stern religion 
—the monasticism of Roman-ca- 
tholic Middle Ages under a new 
name—bade her to accept the suf- 
fering inflicted on herself as a com- 
mand to arise and do some good 
deed. It was her pride to show 
that no calamity falling on herself 
could make her forget a duty to 
others ; and the very day that she 
found herself deserted she went 
to visit poor Mrs. Volney at the 
hospital. 

‘Heaven has been kind, very 
kind, to your mother, my poor 
boy,’ said Lady Judith to Angelo 
that evening. 

*O, ma’am, is she better ?” 

‘Better? Yes;much better. Bet- 
ter than Zam. She is dead.’ 

Thelittleman gaveagreat scream, 
and fell on his face. 

All that passed like a dream. 
Angelo began to awake to a new 
life ; a life to him as bewilderingly 
luxurious as that into which Chris- 
topher Sly or the ‘ sleeper awaken- 
ed’ of the Arabian Nights was sum- 
moned. He always had enough to 
eat and drink; he had a beautiful 
white bed to sleep in; he never 
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had to go into the streets when it 
rained ; when the cold weather came, 
there were always coals enough 
in the house to make every room 
quite warm ; and when the fire burn- 
ed down, no one groaned or shivered 
or seemed uneasy ; but at once were 
coals brought, and the flames were 
made to leap up cheerily again. For 
a short time Angelo was allowed to 
go about the house like a little dog, 
running from room to room. Then 
Lady Judith took him in hand for 
a certain time each day, and taught 
him something ; and then the boy 
transferred his idolatry to her: he 
simply worshipped her; thought 
her an angel of beauty, genius, and 
goodness sent to save and make 
laws for creatures like him. Gra- 
dually there arose upon the horizon 
of his life an odd, eccentric, fitful 
little human comet in the shape of 
a pretty, sickly, elfin girl, whom the 
nurses pitied and girded at, whom 
Lady Judith, her mother, shunned 
as much as possible, but of whom 
Angelo grew unaccountably fond, 
and whom he soon could manage 
when nobody else could. Thus the 
boy became a sort of necessity to 
Lady Judith ; and perhaps his open 
idolatry of her mollified and touch- 
ed her—she had never before been 
anybody’s idol—and at length it 
came to be recognised that she had 
adopted the lad, and was bringing 
him up as her son. 

Of course her relatives grumbled 
and sneered a good deal, but no 
one remonstrated. Lady Judith 
was not the sort of person on whom 
any one would have tried a remon- 
strance. She never allowed Angelo 
to go to school or college, or to as- 
sociate with other boys ; she had 
tutors to instruct him after plans 
and principles of her own, which 
included little Latin and less 
Greek, but plenty of French, Ger- 
man, history, political economy, and 
chemistry. She never went into 
society, but she had frequent philan- 
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thropic and charitable meetings in 
her own house, and Angelo always 
acted as her secretary and amanu- 
ensis. Charles Escombe was one 
of the very few human creatures 
who had the general right of en- 
trance to her house on the footing 
of a friend. 

Lady Judith burned always with 
an implacable sense of wrong. She 
never for one moment, even when 
at her prayers, forgot that she had 
been wronged by her husband. She 
fed her soul on the memory of her 
injuries. When she did good deeds, 
she did them with a certain proud 
sense of greatness in thus trying to 
save a world wherein she had suf- 
fered. If she relieved the destitu- 
tion of a man, she said to her own 
soul that she was thus heaping 
coals of fire upon the head of the 
sex which had made her to suffer. 
Nay, when she performed some 
beneficent action, she seemed to 
look up into the face of Heaven it- 
self, and say, ‘ Behold what I am 
doing in your service, although you 
have allowed me to be wronged 
and humbled! Her grievance was 
her idol, and she offered up all her 
thoughts, words, and actions upon 
its shrine. Of course Angelo Vol- 
ney saw nothing of this. He never 
suspected for a moment that there 
was anything stern, or hard, or im- 
placable, or egotistic in her nature. 
She was to him his Madonna, his 
guiding and governing angel, his 
star of the sea. He never analysed 
or criticised her at all ; only bowed 
to her and worshipped her. 

Thus he grew up, living in Lon- 
don and in the midst of a certain 
luxury, but almost as entirely apart 
from the ways of what is called so- 
ciety as if he had been still follow- 
ing the footsteps of his poor guitar- 
playing mother. A certain grave 
sweetness was his most prominent 
and obvious characteristic. He had 
much ofthe gentle, gracious, natural 
courtesy of the land from which his 
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mother sprang; and perhaps the 
shadow of his childhood, with its 
poverty, hunger, and orphanage, 
had fallen on his youth and his 
early manhood, and darkened what 
might have been its sunny bright- 
ness. 

Up to this time he had lived 
wholly for others; not deliberately, 
or from any purpose or principle, 
but because it was part of his gen- 
tle, patient, unselfish nature to do 
so. He was the very opposite of 
Lady Judith in this: her best deeds 
were but a glorified egotism; the 
ego hardly existed at all in any 
consciousness of his. Perhaps the 
first question of self-examination 
that ever hinted itself to him was 
when his patroness told him that 
she desired him to become here- 
after her daughter’s husband. Even 
then the question rose less out of 
any personal doubt than out of the 
utter novelty of the suggestion. 
He had been so long accustomed 
in his quiet devoted way to accept 
Alexia as a sister, that the idea of 
his marrying her seemed almost as 
strange as if he had been bidden 
to marry Lady Judith herself. But 
as yet no question of whether he 
loved Alexia or did not love her, 
whether the affection he felt to- 
wards her was the thing called love 
or not, or what love really was, 
had shaped or realised itself in his 
mind. He was some twenty-four 
years old, wonderfully efficient and 
acute in many ways, the right hand 
and often the guide of his bene- 
factress, but as yet the real being 
within him had hardly been awak- 
ened. That handsome, olive-tint- 
ed, shapely youth, with the sweet 
grave smile and the thoughtful 
air, is as yet only a soulless boy. 
Motion and strength, muscle and 
brain, are alive; but the soul, the 
reality of being and manhood, is 
yet to come into its inheritance. 
The first summons to it to arise 
and take possession was given when 
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Lady Judith Scarlett told Angelo 
Volney the story of his childhood, 
and pledged him anew to her ser- 
vice, 


CHAPTER VI. 
* OUR ISOLIND.’ 


‘QUEEN of the western waves ! 
A city girt by three rivers and gaz- 
ing on the ocean ; a sea Cybele ; a 
city lying on the edge of a bay not 
less beautiful than that of Naples, 
and gladdened by a sky of more 
than Italian purity and azure bright- 
ness ; a city whose suburbs already 
stretch along banks and at the feet 
of mountains which well may rival 
those of the Rhine ; a city from the 
roar and bustle of whose busiest 
wharves and thoroughfares, outroar- 
ing the loudest din of Lendon- 
bridge or the docks of Liverpool, 
you cross a stream and escape in 
a few moments into green woods 
fit for the revels of Titania ; a city 
of stupendous contrasts—the most 
hideous streets, the most beautiful 
streets—masses of squalid huts, ave- 
nues of palaces—something worse 
than the Ghetto or Bluegate-fields 
here, something fairer than the Bois 
de Boulogne or Kew Gardens there 
—in summer the fierce heat, the 
blazing blinding sunlight, the tre- 
mendous thunderstorms, the drench- 
ing torrential rains of the tropics— 
in winter the snows and the furs 
and the sleighs of St. Petersburg ; 
a city in which everywhere, physi- 
cally and morally, in buildings and 
in breasts, the prosaic and the poe- 
tic, the uttermost energy of the 
practical, the dreamiest visions of 
the ideal, are always contending— 
where men who have faith in no- 
thing save railways and money do 
daily business with other men who 
see visions passing those of Sweden- 
borg, and people the common air 
with forms dearer and brighter than 
those of any Rosicrucian dream ; 
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a city where nothing is held to be 
settled orcertain—where John Law, 
or Fourier, or Johanna Southcote, 
or the Witch of Endor might be 
expected to appear any day and 
have a following—and where yet 
the highest teaching of European 
science is welcomed and studied 
as it is not in Europe’s old schools 
themselves ; a city of paradoxes ; 
a city of magnificent possibilities 
contemptuously disregarded, and of 
seeming impossibilities conquered 
and reduced to the servitude of the 
practical and the real ; a city which 
first repels and ends by fascinating: 
—such is, in short, the city of New 
York. 

At this moment, however, the 
reader who follows the story can 
see New York but faintly. «It lies 
there on the low lands across the 
waters ofthe bay; you can see two or 
three spires rising into the evening 
sky, and beneath them a darkling 
mass like a fog-bank on the water, 
which darkling mass is one of the 
river-fronts of the city with its ship- 
ping. Islands are scattered every- 
where over the water—some almost 
as large as an Ionian isle on which 
battles have been fought and of 
which poets have sung ; some only 
large enough to hold a few build- 
ings and two or three trees. Steam- 
ers of all sorts and sizes are com- 
ing in and going out: the long, 
lithe, narrow ocean steamer fami- 
liar to every port; the vast white 
floating castles or palaces which 
carry New Yorkers to Boston or to 
Albany, and the sight of one of 
which on the Thames or the Mer- 
sey would create almost as much 
surprise as ifa Roman war-galley 
or Noah’s Ark itself were to appear 
there ; little yellow fierce-snorting, 
vicious-looking tugs ; the tiny tidy 
boat of the Associated Press run- 
ning to meet one of the great screws 
from Liverpool or Southampton ; 
the ferry- boats, whose name is 
legion, panting across to the islands 
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and the railway stations ; the flag- 
ship of a famous and popular ad- 
miral who has just come into port ; 
perhaps a Monitor, irreverently com- 
pared, for its odd structure, to a 
couple of Dutch cheeses on a raft ; 
here and there a genuine raft laden 
with timber, telling of the Hudson 
and reminding of the Rhine. Over 
all is a pure lustrous blue sky, glow- 
ing towards the west into a sunset 
so gorgeous that Turner himself 
could hardly have pictured it or 
even fancied it, and deepening on 
the opposite horizon into magnifi- 
cent and wondrous effects of re- 
flected purple and gold. Truly the 
whole is a beautiful sight. Let the 
Rhine (not. of Emmerich, but of 
the Drachenfels or St. Goar) flow 
directly into a vaster bay of Dub- 
lin ; scatter the flags of all nations 
and the commerce of every port 
broadcast over the waves ; let the 
atmosphere of Salamis shine upon 
the scene ; and you will have con- 
structed in your imagination some- 
thing like the picture which the New 
Yorker may gaze upon any fine 
evening. 

Not every feature of this, how- 
ever, can be discerned by the group 
of persons now seated on the 
‘stoop’ or portico of a handsome 
villa that stands on a lawn looking 
down upon one section of the bay 
of New York. It is a beautiful 
evening of October, a little too 
early perhaps for that most exqui- 
site, dreamy, poetic of all seasons 
—the incomparable Indian sum- 
mer of the eastern States ; that In- 
dian summer of which Hawthorne 
sadly remarks, that it has ‘a mist 
in its balmiest sunshine, and de- 
cay and death in its gaudiest de- 
light ? the last and most captivating 
gleam of the dying year’s beauty, 
the lighting-up before death, before 
the grave of snow in which all ver- 
dure and purple are soon to be 
buried. The house in front of 
which the living group is seated is 


an elegant unpretentious building 
of stone, with creepers and flowers 
and shrubs everywhere around its 
verandahs and its ‘stoop,’ and in 
the grounds to the rear are masses 
of trees—the huge willow, to which 
that of England looks so small ; the 
sumac, the tulip-tree, the hickory, 
and—seeming oddly out of place 
here to the stranger’s eye—the pop- 
lar, which speaks of the Arno and 
the Po. It is too late in the year 
for the myriad fire-flies of summer 
to flash and glitter on the grass 
and among the trees; but the 
shrill, peculiar, double-action throb 
of the katydid’s manifesto is begin- 
ning to make itself heard from the 
groves and bushes. 

The group consisted of an elder- 
ly gentleman, an elderly lady, and 
a young lady. The first was huge, 
heavy, fair, and benignant-looking ; 
the second tall, withered, and yel- 
low ; the third bright, shapely, and 
beautiful. ‘They were, in fact, the 
persons whom Alexia Scarlett saw 
at the Paris Exhibition. The gen- 
tleman was Judge Atheling, the 
elderly lady was his wife. The 
Judge and his wife were seated on 
cane chairs; the young lady was 
standing a little behind, and was 
looking out across the scene with 
eyes that spoke most eloquently of 
content and admiration. 

‘Glad to see the old place again, 
Issy ? said the Judge, looking up 
at the girl. 

‘ Please don’t call her Issy, Athel- 
ing,’ remonstrated his wife. 

‘Why not, love ?” 

‘Well, because it isn’t fit for her, 
anyhow.’ 

“Is not genteel, I suppose?’ said 
the Judge with a kindly laugh. 

‘No, Atheling ; but it don’t sound 
nice, I think ; it reminds one of a 
little girl in pantalettes.’ 

‘And not of our stately Isolind ? 
Very well, love ; I’ll try to call her 
by her full name.’ 

‘ Dear,’ said Isolind herself, com- 
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ing behind his chair, and putting 
one of her hands on his shoulder, 
‘I don’t mind what you call me, if 
you like it. Indeed, I think “Issy” 
pleases me, because it makes me 
fancy myself still a little girl under 
your care. But let mamma have it 
as she will ; she knows best what is 
good for all of us.’ 

‘Anyhow, you are glad to be 
here again, Isolind?’ said the 
Judge. 

‘Glad! Yes, indeed. I wonder 
what place on earth is like this. I 
feel a positive delight every mo- 
ment in thinking that we are here 
at home again.’: 

‘ And you don’t want to go abroad 
any more ?” 

‘O yes; I want to see every 
place—every place that I have not 
seen.’ 

‘Even England?’ asked the Judge, 
with a twinkle in his blue eye. 

‘Well, yes; even England. But 
not just yet.’ 

‘When your patriotic fever cools 
down—when you can forgive her?’ 

‘Now please don’t laugh at me. 
I cannot forgive her just yet; and 
I don’t understand how you can.’ 

‘Nor I, Isolind,’ interjected the 
Judge’s wife. ‘ But that’s Athel- 
ing’s way always.’ 

‘Too forgiving, eh? Well, I sup- 
pose that’s the way with men. 
Women are not much given to such 
weakness, eh, Isolind ?’ 

‘Indeed, I think women are gene- 
rally far too forgiving ; and so you 
have often said yourself.’ 

‘When you or the old lady 
wheedled it out of me, dear. Ah 
well, I suppose it is quite true; 
only I think perhaps women for- 
give in the wrong place, and are 
unforgiving at the wrong time.’ 

‘ Everybody—I mean every man 
—laughs at women,’ said Isolind, 
with darkening brow. ‘We are 
not even thought worth the dignity 
of an argument.’ 

‘ Chérie,’ said the Judge, ‘ what 
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chance should I have of holding 
my own in an argument with you ? 
My dull prosaic ways would prove 
as ineffective as if I were to under- 
take to debate in rhyme with your 
Atlantis.’ 

Isolind coloured a little,and then 
smiled and asked, ‘Why my At. 
lantis ? 

‘ Because the poems are just the 
thing to delight you ; they have the 
same sublime dreams about wo- 
man’s place in life, and the same 
magnificent anger against poor old 
mother England.’ 

‘ Stepmother England, dear,’ said 
Isolind. 

‘Well, stepmother, if you will. 
But, my dear girl, we all belong to 
England, don’t we? Were not my 
grandfathers and grandmothers the 
Athelings of Devonshire? Didn't 
the old lady and I see their tombs 
and their monumental brasses, and 
all the rest of it, in England in 
1851? And I can tell you she 
nearly shed tears.’ 

‘That is just why I feel angry, 
because our common parent cast 
us off, and was false to us. We do 
not care for injuries from the hands 
of strangers ; it is the wrong done 
by dearly-loved hands that touches 
us.’ 

The Judge looked up with a 
satirical gleam in his pleasant blue 
eyes. 

‘Why, Isolind, I fear you are 
plagiarising, or you have been study- 
ing Avantis rather too closely. She 
says all that kind of thing.’ 

‘Does she ? Does she say it all?” 

‘Yes, she does. Perhaps I am 
not much ofa judge of poetry ; but 
I do think there is some good stuff, 
some of the genuine ring, about her 
verses.—Don’t you think so, mo- 
ther?’ he asked, rolling his great 
frame round on his chair, to get a 
look at ‘mother,’ and to put his 
question to her with expression. 

‘Why, certainly, Atheling; of 
course I do. But then—’ and the 
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old lady looked at Isolind, and ap- 
plied a dainty kerchief to her face, 
and peeped out from behind it, and 
laughed. 

‘But what, my love? and what 
are you laughing at? asked the 
Judge in wonder. 

‘Pray don’t tell him. Keep him 
in ignorance; don’t let him know 
yet ; it would punish him justly for 
his obtuseness,’ Isolind interposed, 
all blushing now. 

‘Here’s mysteries ! exclaimed 
the Judge in genuine surprise and 
affected anger. ‘ Havewe, then, plot- 
ters here in this peaceful nook ?— 
spies, mouchards, Copperheads ? 
What is all this confusion and 
ostentatious secrecy about? My 
wife, I command you! Break the 
seal of silence !’ 

‘Why, you great goose—’ 

‘Come, that begins well ; that is 
conjugal devotion !’ 

‘You great goose,’ continued the 
thin and tall old lady, rising to her 
feet, and patting her husband com- 
passionately on the head, ‘ didn’t 
you say you had read Atlantis’s 
poems ?” 

‘Why, certainly I did.’ 

‘And admired them ?’ 

‘Admired them—yes. I could 
not help admiring them ; they are 
so fresh and genuine, and beautiful 
too, for that matter. I did not 
always agree with their notions; 
but I hope I didn’t like them any 
the iess for that.’ 

‘And you didn’t think them like 
any one you knew? The thoughts 
didn’t remind you of any one?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that. 
Yes, they did, though; that is to 
say, I reckoned they were just the 
sort of thing that would suit our 
Isolind. I seemed to hear her talk 
sometimes as I read them. That 
is why I bought the volume and 
brought it home. Poetry in general 
don’t take hold of me somehow.’ 

‘Then you did like the little 
book, dearest?’ said Isolind, seat- 
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ing herself at his feet, and throwing 
her arm over his knee; ‘ you did 
like it, and thought it worth writing 
and printing ?” 

‘Of course I did, child. But it 
does not much matter what I 
thought, does it? Others, whose 
judgment, as Hamlet says, cried 
in the top of mine, have gone wild 
over it; indeed, it is the talk of 
New York—so far as New York 
can ever be said to talk over any- 
thing literary.’ 

Nothing could adequately de- 
scribe the pantomimic expressive- 
ness ofthe delight which Mrs. Athel- 
ing exhibited while her husband 
thus spoke out his opinion. She 
smiled, she pursed up her lips, she 
drew her lips far apart, she threw 
her head back on her shoulders, 
she craned her head forward, she 
kept up a sort of running accom- 
paniment or beating of time to her 
partner’s words with the fingers of 
one hand on the palm of the other ; 
and she directed the whole per- 
formance at the blushing Isolind. 

Mrs. Atheling was a woman who 
could sometimes, on due provo- 
cation, make use of a pretty sharp 
tongue, even to her husband ; and 
she had been known to call him ‘a 
great booby’ when he declined to 
do something which she thought ne- 
cessary for his personal health and 
comfort. But she fully believed 
her husband to be the wisest and 
best man on earth; and she would 
have abandoned or adopted any 
opinion, anyrelationship, any friend- 
ship, at his bidding. She had al- 
ready changed one form of worship 
to please him; she would almost 
have become a Mormon to please 
him, if he had taken it into his 
head to accept Mormonism as the 
true faith. He was original, eccen- 
tric, even crotchety in his very 
benevolence, as he was generally 
in his views of religion and social 
duty. She had no views or iden- 
tity of her own, but passed for being 
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original and eccentric, just because 
she did as her husband bade her. 
The good Judge was always start- 
ing something new: he had a fresh 
sort of creed, religious or political, 
about every other week. Only he 
always remained faithful and ortho- 
dox as regarded his beneficent spi- 
rit and his broad love of humanity. 

While Judge Atheling thus laid 
down the law, and his wife express- 
ed her approval and delight, Isolind 
sat with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground. Then she said, looking 
up at him, 

‘ Dear, we are only too proud of 
your approval. It was a little 
scheme, a piece of harmless fraud, 
of mamma and me. We published 
the poems without your knowledge; 
we gave them to the publisher be- 
fore we sailed for Europe, in order 
that they might appear in print dur- 
ing our absence, and we might 
be spared the agony of any cruel 
criticism.’ 

‘But who in creation are we? 

‘Why, wetwo, ofcourse—mamma 
and I.’ 

* You don’t mean to say mamma 
writes poems ! 

‘No, dear, not exactly that. She 
gave her advice, and was a party to 
the conspiracy.’ 

‘And you made the poems ?” 

‘At least, dear, I put my true 
and honest thoughts into the best 
rhymes and verses I could make.’ 

‘Then our Issy is a poetess !’ 

The Judge actually rose from his 
chair, in order to allow free scope 
to his wonder. 

‘Our Issy is Atlantis! our Issy 
is a poetess ! 

Now the Judge’s rising created 
some little disturbance. His great 
Newfoundland dog had been coiled 
up close to his master’s feet; a 
large yellow cat was seated and 
purring on the Judge’s left shoulder ; 
a gray parrot had walked out of his 
cage on the ‘ stoop,’ the wire door 
being left open for his convenience, 
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and had taken up a position in the 
Judge’s lap, where he was amusing 
himself by stretching up to bite the 
Judge’s finger. The Judge loved 
all manner of animals, and was in- 
stinctively, and on the very shortest 
notice, accepted as the friend and 
confidant of all of them. No four- 
footed creature, no feathered crea- 
ture, but took kindly to this good 
and loving man, and trusted in him. 
Had it been a different hour or 
season, flights of birds would pro- 
bably have been observed descend- 
ing and settling round this portly 
figure, waiting for crumbs of bread, 
and chirping notes of friendly wel- 
come. Sometimes the Judge was 
to be seen meditatively walking up 
and down on his greensward with 
his cat on his shoulder, his parrot 
on his wrist, the Newfoundland dog 
plodding gravely at one side, and 
a saucy little gray pony trotting at 
the other side, and endeavouring 
to thrust his nose into his master’s 
unoccupied hand. The Judge might 
be said to speak the language of 
animals. He could have tamed 
spiders if he wished it; and his 
friends used sometimes to insist 
that he was the hero of the old 
story about the man who had 
taught an oyster to follow him 
about the house like a dog. 

Just now, as he stood up amazed, 
the Newfoundland dog, feeling him- 
self routed from his pleasant place, 
rose and shook himself lazily, and 
cast a look of remonstrance, and 
almost of reproach, at his restless 
master. The cat rocked to and fro 
for an instant on the moving shoul- 
der, but easily contrived to hold 
her place, steadying herself by fix- 
ing one claw among the Judge’s 
thick and yellow hair; and being 
thus reassured as to her security of 
tenure, resumed her interrupted 
purr, as if to announce that ail was 
right with her, and that her bearer 
might go on if he thought fit. The 
parrot made an immense flapping 
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of wings and clattering of feet, but 
succeeded in attaining somehow the 
Judge’s wrist ; and having accom- 
plished so much, proclaimed in 
tones of shrill exultation that ‘ Polly 
wants a cracker! after the fashion 
of parrots educated in New York. 
And while the Judge thus stood, 
with his happy family, human and 
otherwise, so grouped around and 
upon him, a ‘coloured’ boy, dress- 
ed, not in livery (to which the 
Judge objected on principle), but 
just as the Judge’s son would have 
been if he had one, came out of 
the house and handed him the cards 
of some visitors. The grounds, it 
should be said, sloped in front 
down to the water’s edge, and were 
inaccessible on that side except by 
boat. On the other side the road 
passed through the property; and 
visitors coming that way entered 
the house by a door opposite to 
that at which the Judge now stood. 

Atheling looked at the cards. 

‘ It’s Vansiedler, mother,’ he said. 
‘Glad he has come. I have not seen 
him since our return. And there 
are two strangers with him appar- 
ently. Letus see. “Mr. Angelo 
Volney.” Wonder who he is ; any- 
thing to the Ruins of Empires? 
“The Honourable Charles Es- 
combe, London, England.” Now 
then, Isolind, here’s a dreadful or- 
deal for you, poor dear patriot and 
poetess! This is one of the bloated 
aristocrats of England, my dear. 
“ Honourable” there doesn’t mean 
that the honourable personage was 
once a member of a country school- 
board. It means that the person 
is a son ofa lord. Shall we admit 
him, Isolind, or bar the doors and 
fire on him, or take him prisoner 
and hold him as a hostage ?” 

‘You may laugh at me, dear,’ 
said Isolind calmly; ‘but I am 
prepared to dislike him all the 
same.’ 

‘I must go and dress,’ said 
Mrs. Atheling in alarm. —‘ Iso- 
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lind, you will not receive him that 
way ?” 

*O yes; of course she will,’ in 
terposed the Judge ; ‘and you too 
mother, stay here ; you are all right 
enough.’ 

But ‘mother,’ who had a little 
weakness for dress, and perhaps 
for looking younger than Nature, 
or even art, would encourage, dis- 
appeared precipitately. The Judge 
went off with his cat on his shoulder 
and his parrot on his wrist to wel- 
come his visitors. Isolind remained 
just where she was. She leaned 
against the porch, and was ap- 
parently absorbed altogether in con- 
templating the purpling sky of even- 
ing, and the waters which trembled 
and changed under its glow. 

Isolind Atheling has been already 
described. She was in every sense 
of the word a beautiful and noble 
creature to look upon: a face full 
of thought and force as well as 
beauty ; a figure rich with the evi- 
dences of a feminine strength and 
health not perhaps very common 
among the fragile exquisite flowers 
of American womanhood. As she 
stood now, bareheaded and very 
simply dressed, with a certain ex- 
pression upon her face which faint- 
ly spoke of pride, or sullenness, or 
defiance, and thus cast a kind of 
poetic shadow over features whose 
habitual look was bright and free, 
no one could have seen her with- 
out interest and admiration. Per- 
haps a poet looking upon her might 
have said that her face was that of 
a Corinna, and ought to have shone 
beneath a myrtle crown; but a 
painter or sculptor would probably 
have seen in the figure a form to 
bear a corslet, and be symbolised 
on canvas or in marble as some 
beautiful Amazon, some Penthe- 
silea, some Camilla, or, grander and 
truer far, some Maid of Orleans. 

Such thoughts, perhaps, passed 
through the mind of Angelo Vol- 
ney, child of a mother from the 
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land of art, as he advanced with 
the other men, and saw the girl 
who stood at the porch. She look- 
ed up as he came; and in an in- 
stant she recognised him, as he 
had done her, and for an incon- 
ceivably short space of time their 
eyes met. Then the Judge came 
forward and presented ‘our Iso- 
lind’—it was thus he spoke of her 
—to the Honourable Charles Es- 
combe and Mr. Angelo Volney, 
both of London. 

Acertain quick inexplicable sense 
of relief went through our Isolind’s 
breast. The dark - complexioned 
young man whom she remembered 
so well having seen in Paris was not 
the English aristocrat. That was 
something. 

Judge Atheling’s friend, Mr. Van- 
siedler, was one of the Knicker- 
bocker tribe. What is a Knicker- 
bocker? One of the grand old 
legendary families who live in what 
may be called the Faubourg St. 
Germain of New York; one of 
those who had grandfathers and 
ancestors, and are proud of them ; 
who date back to Peter Van Stuy- 
vesant and his peers and paladins; 
who are republicans with a pic- 
turesque old-world dash of legiti- 
macy over them ; who shrink back 
from Shoddy as a Larochejaque- 
lein might from a Mirés; who 
would rather be poor, if needs 
were, than be mixed up with any 
of the vulgarity of modern wealth ; 
and who would be offended if they 
were mistaken for residents of Fifth 
Avenue. Leave the luxurious vas- 
sals of Fifth Avenue, Murray Hill, 
and Madison Avenue, you inquiring 
European stranger of intelligent and 
pensive mind ; wander towards the 
East River, until you emerge from 
shops and noise and traffic and 
modern activity into the solemn 
stately monotony and majestic si- 
lence of Second Avenue. There 
dwell the Knickerbockers in digni- 
fied isolation, fading grandly away, 
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cito perituri, but touching and sub- 
lime in their fall. Modern dege- 
neracy has not reached them. Go 
there, contemplative stranger, in 
the twilight, and not in the garish 
day, and say whether even New 
York has not its ruins and its ro- 
mance ; whether even modern com- 
merce may not have its old nodlesse, 
democracy its traditions of gentility, 
republicanism its legitimacy and its 
stately futile protests against a too 
clamorousand vulgar progress. The 
Coliseum has been done to rags ; 
Alhambra is ‘played ; the Faubourg 
St. Germain is worn out. Will no 
poet of melancholy spirit feed his 
sad soul with meditations among 
the Knickerbocker mansions of 
Second Avenue, New York ? 

Mr. Vansiedler had a town-house 
in Second Avenue; but he had a 
country-seat near the home of the 
Athelings. 

‘Ourfriends from London, Judge,’ 
he said, ‘ have been kind enough to 
consent to spend an idle day or 
two with me before plunging into 
sight-seeing and travelling all over 
our country. Mr. Escombe you 
know already very well by name ; 
and I knew you would all be glad to 
make each other’s acquaintance.’ 

Atheling had, in fact, no previous 
knowledge of Escombe’s name. A 
name must have a great sound in- 
deed to send its echo across the 
Atlantic. 

‘I am delighted to meet both 
gentlemen,’ said Atheling ; ‘and I 
pledge myself to wait several weeks 
at least before I ask them how they 
like our country.’ 

Everybody laughed; and Es- 
combe acknowledged that he had 
had the question put to him many 
times already. Then Mrs. Atheling 
came up, now very much dressed 
indeed, displaying robes of youth- 
ful fashion, and looking very old 
and withered, but full of genuine 
simplicity, sweetness, and cordiality 
of manner. After regular presenta- 
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tions and formal words, Angelo Vol- 
ney talked with the elderly lady ; and 
Charles Escombe, bursting with de- 
sire for information from anybody 
and from everybody’s point of view, 
dashed into a conversation with Iso- 
lind: asked her what she thought 
of the Woman’s-Rights movement; 
what was the proportion of women 
to men in the Eastern States ; 
whether she had ever studied the 
public-school system of Massachu- 
setts ; and whether there were any 
new poets coming up in America. 

Isolind found the British aris- 
tocrat a very agreeable person, de- 
spite his thirstfor facts. She thought 
his manners friendly and pleasant, 
although he seemed to her utterly 
wanting in depth and in soul. He 
had hardly colour enough to be set 
down as a butterfly; so she classed 
him rather as a quick industrious 
ant, or perhaps a grasshopper. But 
he was interesting in his way, very 
animated, and thoroughly good- 
natured, besides having great in- 
telligence and a vast amount of 
knowledge. And Isolind felt dis- 
posed to respect him as well as to 
like him. 

These two parted on the friend- 
liest terms, frankly expressing to 
each other their hope to meet 
often; and Escombe protesting 
that he would not leave the coun- 
try until he had converted Miss 
Atheling from her hostility to Eng- 
land. Angelo did not during the 
interview exchange one word with 
Isolind. He bowed to her at com- 
ing, he bent to her at going; and 
that was all. This was their in- 
troduction. 

The English travellers were to 
dine that evening with Mr. Van- 
siedler, and sleep at his house. 
The Athelings, who led quite a 
simple country sort of life, had 
dined hours before, and were, in- 
deed, about to have their evening 
meal very soon. But the Judge 
promised that they would all go 


round, and spend an hour or two 
with their neighbour that night. 

‘How do you like them, Iso- 
lind ?’ asked the Judge. 

‘Mr. Escombe very much indeed. 
He must be quite an exception 
to his order.’ 

‘Why, my girl ? 

‘Because he appears to know 
something, and yet not to be self- 
conceited.’ 

The Judge laughed. 

‘I don’t believe they are all such 
dreadful creatures, these British 
lords, Isolind. Take care that when 
you do go to England sometime 
you don’t fall in love with one of 
them. How did you like the other 
young man, the handsome one ?” 

‘Not at all. At least, he did not 
seem a sort of person to like. He 
seemed proud and cold. //e ought 
to have been the aristocrat. Or 
perhaps he is one of the class of 
Englishmen who think it beneath 
them to speak to a woman, she be- 
ing the inferior animal.’ 

*“O poetess! O sibyl! and the 
Judge put his arm round the girl's 
waist. ‘ She divines England as Tal- 
leyrand said our Alexander Hamil- 
ton divined Europe. She never saw 
the dear little island, and hardly 
ever spoke to an Englishman; and 
yet she can describe and define 
this class of Englishman, and that 
class, as if she were a Dickens or 
Thackeray in petticoats ! 

‘Besides, Isolind,’ said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, ‘the dark young man talked 
to mea great deal, and very nicely. 
He seemed a modest agreeable 
person.’ 

‘ And, to crown all, Isolind,’ the 
Judge added, ‘I don’t believe he 
is English. But let him be what 
he will, I want to hear something 
more now about your mysterious 
poems. My love, I am proud of 
you ; and I wish to read the volume 
over again, and more carefully, that 
I may be all the more proud.’ 

Isolind’s handsome and expres- 
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sive face flushed with pleasure. 
Any praise from him was joy to 
her. 

What were the poems of which 
so much hasbeen saidalready? But, 
first, what of the poetess ? 

‘Our Isolind’ must have had a 
singularly clear, simple, and noble 
nature not to have been spoiled 
by the life she had led under the 
roof of the Athelings. In that 
sweet and happy home she had 
long been the absolute mistress. 
She was always known to the world 
as ‘Miss Atheling; and she was 
always heard to address the Athel- 
ings as if they were her parents. 
Yet those who were intimate with 
the Judge and his wife were well 
aware that they had had but one 
child, who died an infant. Many 
years ago the Athelings returned 
from one of their long journeys, 
bringing home a pretty little girl 
two or three years old, whom they 
called Isolind; and this was she. 
The adoption of children is too 
common in the United States for 
such a fact as this to set any one 
wondering or inquiring ; and Iso- 
lind was soon accepted as a com- 
ponent part of the household. 

At first the good Athelings were 
merely fond of the little child, as of 
a child. But she gradually came to 
impress them with a feeling of some- 
thing more than mere affection. 
Her grace, her beauty, her sweet 
ways, were not her only or her 
chief attractions ; as she grew into 
womanhood she proved to have in- 
tellect, talents even, of a rare order. 
She could learn anything and do 
anything. She was a musician, a 
botanist, an eager reader of all 
manner of literature that was worth 
the reading; and she practically 
contradicted the old - fashioned 
theories about literary women by 
displaying a perfect genius for the 
management of a household. She 
could darn stockings, if need were, 
or cook ‘scrambled eggs’ or ‘ suc- 
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cotash,’ much better than the hired 
lady from the ‘gem of the ocean ; 
and she had occasionally to prove 
her skill when such lady took it 
into her head to leave the family 
in the hour of uttermost culinary 
need. Isolind knew the details of 
the household much more intimate- 
ly than Mrs. Atheling did, and was 
ever and anon referred to by Mr. 
Atheling when he wanted informa- 
tion about the value and condition 
of some of his sources of income. 
At the same time there was not the 
slightest appearance of command 
or determination in her. Whatever 
she did, or regulated, or ordered, 
seemed to be done—was actually 
done —only that she might save 
her benefactors the trouble of 
doing or ordering it. Then the 
Athelings were plain people; in 
the English sense, homely. De- 
spite the Judge’s descent from 
some grand old Devonshire family, 
his ancestors had begun in poverty 
their American career, and worked 
up gradually into successful com- 
merce and profitable land-buying ; 
and Atheling was conscious that 
he and his wife wanted the graces 
which commend people to society. 
He was proud, therefore, of the 
gifted graceful girl, who grew up 
to be the ornament of his house- 
hold, who attracted so much at- 
tention and admiration wherever 
they went, and yet whose sweet 
unspoiled ways never changed to 
those around her. Isolind was the 
eye, the brain, and the beauty of 
the Atheling home; and the master 
and mistress of the household cared 
little what they did, ifit only pleased 
her and won her approval. Lately 
they had been travelling widely 
over Europe, and into Egypt and 
the Holy Land; and they delibe- 
rately avoided England to gratify 
Isolind’s one whim: a keen spirit 
of hostility to poor Britain, born 
of Britain’s puzzle and blundering 
during the American Civil War. 
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Yes, Isolind had perhaps one 
other whim, and it may as well be 
brought out at once. With her it 
was a principle, a creed ; probably 
most people would call it a crotch- 
et; it was a faith in some high 
and special destiny for woman 
(‘ Destiny’ perhaps ought to be 
spelt in this case with a capital 
letter); some grand redeeming, 
elevating business in the scheme 
of human society, not limited to 
the mere producing of children on 
the one hand, or the registering of 
votes on the other. Pray don’t 
turn away from her as unwomanly, 
ye on one side of the question ; 
she had no ambition for the wear- 
ing of pantaloons, and would not 
have supported a woman as a can- 
didate for Congress. Prithee do 


not scorn her as feeble, and lack- 
ing in proper regard for her sex, 
ye on the other side; for she dis- 
approved of all legal limitations to 
woman’s pursuits in life, and she 
did sometimes chafe against the 


tyrant man. Poor tyrant man! 
There was little indeed that Iso- 
lind claimed for her sex which the 
tyrant would not gladly have yield- 
ed to her; and there never was a 
man so prejudiced and stupid as 
to have denied to her, with all her 
aspirations and her demands, the 
charm of a true and perfect wo- 
manhood. 

Isolind, then, had Views; and 
was a believer in woman’s Destiny. 
Her belief, such as it was, became 
a passion with her. She would 
have died for it. Could she de- 
fine it? 

Perhaps not very clearly. Per- 
haps she could not easily have re- 
duced it to a satisfactory formula. 
Truly, if no one ever were, to die 
for a belief which he or she could 
not logically define, the beadroll 
of martyrdom would not be long. 
But we may say that Isolind did 
not care much about woman’s 
rights; believing that, after all, 
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what woman really needs is the 
means of knowing and accom- 
plishing her duties. She saw, or 
thought she saw, terrible danger 
for woman and her best influence 
between George Sand on the one 
side, and Susan Anthony on the 
other ; between the freedom which 
threatens to be impure, and the 
freedom which tries to be mascu- 
line. Vaguely, perhaps, but very 
firmly, Isolind maintained, as the 
indispensable conditions of wo- 
man’s destiny, Knowledge and 
Purity. To reconcile Knowledge 
and Innocence—to show that man’s 
science can be combined with 
childhood’s simple stainless pu- 
rity — such was the work of wo- 
man, according to Isolind’s creed. 
To be the priestess of such a faith 
would have been her highest am- 
bition. 

Perhaps there were moments 
when she even dreamed of such 
a possibility. Perhaps in the nights 
when her poems welled up vaguely 
within her, or in the bright early 
mornings when they shaped them- 
selves into sprays and streams and 
jets of song, she may have had 
some dazzling hopes. But she had 
too little of the egotistic in her to 
indulge in the intellectual sensuous- 
ness of any such dreamings ; and 
she only did her household duties 
and went her quiet way, and made 
life happy, so far as she could, for 
others, and enjoyed it herself. She 
had a nature rich in capacity for 
enjoyment ; no thought of beauty, 
no gleam of light, no strain of 
music, no breath of fragrance was 
lost on her. When her volume 
of poems (by ‘ Atlantis’) appeared, 
they showed themselves the out- 
pourings of an affluent and fruit- 
ful nature; of an earnest, almost 
passionate soul filled with noble 
hopes and pure ambition; they 
were, above all qualities else, sin- 
cere; they struck the rock of many 
hearts, and ‘ bade the living foun- 
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tains gush and sparkle.’ ‘They were 
the outcome of a young, fresh, 
generous, fearless nature—the na- 
ture of a woman without egotism 
and without affectation. Thus, and 
not otherwise, they were a success; 
and, at any rate, they created a 
sensation. 

The night of the evening just 
described, a pleasant group was 
gathered in the drawing-room of 
Mr. Vansiedler’s house. Vansiedler 
was a man of taste and travel, and 
he had means enough to gratify 
his tastes sufficiently, although he 
was far indeed from being a wealthy 
man in the New-York sense. His 
house had a good library, and every 
new book worth reading was sure 
to be found upon his table. He 
had a few genuine paintings, some 
bronzes, and one or two beautiful 
statues by American artists. In 
his pleasant rooms there were open 
fireplaces, not too common in New 
York ; and this October evening 
logs, not coals, were glowing on 
the hearth. 

Mr. Vansiedler, his wife (like 
himself, a genuine Knickerbocker), 
and their pale and pretty daughter, 
the Athelings and Isolind, Charles 
Escombe and Angelo Volney, and 
two or three other people, were 
present. They had been discuss- 
ing, among other things, the poems 
by Atlantis, the authorship being 
still a secret; and Charles Escombe 
had been showing, to the great 
amusement of Judge Atheling, that 
the volume was clearly written by 
a man, not a woman; because 
woman never really had any of 
the sort of ambitions and aspira- 
tions attributed to her by the 
poet. 

‘I don’t deny that it’s cleverly 
done ; in fact, it’s deucedly clever ; 
but then, you know, women of that 
kind don’t write in that sort of way. 
They go in for woman’s rights, and 
that kind of thing, or they go in for 
nothing.’ 
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Angelo was sitting alone, look- 
ing at engravings and photographs 
and such-like. He had dropped 
out of the conversation somehow, 
and it seemed to Isolind that he 
looked melancholy. She had not 
yet spoken a word to him, and he 
had not approached her. But in 
America that which French diplo- 
matic phraseology calls ‘ the privi- 
lege of the initiative’ seems to be 
vested in woman, unmarried as well 
as married. 

‘He is thinking of home, per- 
haps,’ Isolind said to herself. And 
she left her place, and went across 
and took a seat by his side. 

‘I hope you are not lonely,’ she 
said, entering at once into con- 
versation. ‘I fear you are sorry 
to be away from home.’ 

Angelo looked up with a bright 
smile, and the ice was broken. 

‘Not lonely in that sense,’ he 
said. ‘Indeed I feel very much at 
home in this pleasant house, where 
there is such a welcome. But I 
have never been far away from my 
own home before—I mean from 
the place where I live,’ he cor- 
rected himself somewhat hastily, 
remembering, poor youth, how he 
had lately come to know that it 
was no rightful home of his ; ‘and 
perhaps I do sometimes feel a little 
strange, although everything I see 
is full of vivid interest for me.’ 

‘I never was away from home— 
I mean, we always carry our home 
with us, we three ; we never break 
up our little camp. So, I may say, 
that I have never been away from 
home. In our tents in Syria, it was 
still home. After all, home means 
people, not places.’ 

‘With some, yes; but with others 
home means places, not people.’ 

‘Not with you, I am sure,’ said 
Isolind, looking quite earnestly at 
him. 

‘No, indeed ; I care little for 
the place, and all for the people.’ 

‘I knew that must be so.’ 
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‘ Indeed ! 
knew it.’ 

*O, I can’t tell. One divines 
things sometimes—by the expres- 
sion of the face, or in some such 
way.’ 

‘And one is wrong sometimes ?” 

‘Yes, indeed. I think I had an 
impression about you first which 
was wrong.’ 

Angelo nearly blushed. It is so 
delightful to a young man to learn 
that a beautiful woman thought 
him worth so much consideration 
as would go to form an impres- 
sion. 

‘ What was your first idea of me 
then ?’ he asked. 

‘I thought you were a typical 
Englishman, cold and egotistic, 
and—’ 

‘To begin with, I am hardly 
half an Englishman. But go on.’ 

‘Well, I thought you were one 
of the class of men — are they 
not very common in England ?— 
who look down on women with 
disdain as inferior creatures, and 
will hardly condescend to speak 
to them.’ 

Angelo laughed, and felt delight- 
ed. But in his breast there was a 
certain wonder. ‘This beautiful 
being,’ he thought to himself, ‘ with 
the noble head and the eyes through 
which there looks such a glorious 
soul, can she really suppose that 
any man could think her an inferior 
creature ?? The thing was to him 
almost inconceivable. ‘To an in- 
genuous pure-hearted young man, 
with poetical susceptibilities, a hand- 
some girl is still simply an angel ; 
and he can hardly understand that 
there are people to whom she is 
only flesh, bones, talk, and clothes. 

He said, ‘I don’t think such 
men are common in England. I 
don’t know any such. For myself, I 
have been brought up almost exclu- 
sively among women ; and I can 
hardly realise your meaning when 
you speak of looking on them with 
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disdain. There is a woman in Eng- 
land who is a very divinity to me.’ 

‘ Ah, I think I know who she is,’ 
said Isolind softly. ‘The beauti- 
ful pale girl I saw with you in Paris?’ 

Angelo smiled. 

‘No, indeed. I love Alexia very 
dearly, but she is not a divinity. I 
spoke of her mother, who has been 
my mother too.’ 

The conversation was growing 
more and more interesting to these 
two. Angelo, naturally rather a 
shy and silent young man, was 
charmed with the frank and fear- 
less ease of Isolind’s manner, which 
had to him—only accustomed to 
English reserve—the piquantcharm 
of novelty. But just then Mr. 
Vansiedler struck in, and broke 
the ¢éte-d-téte by addressing Angelo 
directly : 

‘I have been telling our friends 
here, Mr. Volney, that I suppose 
you want to see all the remarkable 
personages you can during your 
run through our country, and that 
therefore I had invited quite a re- 
markable sort of person to meet you 
at dinner to-day. He wrote to say 
that he could not come to dinner, 
but that he will be sure to present 
himself at a later hour ; and he will 
spend the night here. He’s a re- 
presentative man in his way—a re- 
presentative of one peculiarity of 
this age and this country; although, 
by the way, I don’t believe he’s an 
American by birth. Judge Athel- 
ing knows him well.—Chesterfield 
Jocelyn, Judge !’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say 
Chesterfield Jocelyn’s here! ex- 
claimed Atheling. 

* Yes, he has just come to town ; 
and I have some little affairs on 
hand in which he is condescending 
enough to profess an interest ; and 
I thought our friends ought to see 
him,’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ Atheling said. 
‘ He is an institution—not one per- 
haps to be very proud of ; but, all 
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things considered, he is a wonder- 
ful creature in his way. Do you 
know, Vansiedler, this is an oppor- 
tunity for me too. I never saw him.’ 

‘You, Judge, never saw Chester- 
field Jocelyn? Is it possible?” 

‘ Never set eyes on him.’ 

‘ Well, that is wonderful ! Never 
saw Chesterfield Jocelyn ! 

‘Who is Chesterfield Jocelyn ?” 
asked Angelo. 

‘I have read something about 
him,’ interposed Escombe, who 
could not admit the idea that there 
was anybody or anything he had 
not read something about. ‘Great 
railway-speculation man, mixed-up 
somehow with Mexican mines, isn’t 
he ?’ 

‘Well, yes, as he is mixed-up 
with everything. At present his 
chief enterprise is a scheme for the 
importation of Chinese into the 
Southern States from the West; but 
he is also concerned in a plan for 
the purchase of Cuba from Spain ; 
and he is raising a loan here for 
Lopez in Paraguay. He made a 
heap of money years ago in San 
Francisco and Mexico ; and he had 
a leading part in a plot for the se- 
cession of California in 1861. That 
fell through ; and then he worked 
hard for the South. There are sen- 
sible people who say he ought to 
have been hanged or shot : and he 
has been in everything almost.’ 

* Rich, of course ? Atheling ask- 
ed. 

‘Well, I don’t know about that. 
No end of money must go through 
his hands somehow ; and he ought 
to be rich. He is always bursting 
up, and then making a fresh start. 
He is a wonderfully able fellow— 
a man of inexhaustible resources. 
He is here to-day; heaven knows 
where he may be to-morrow or the 
day after.—Quite a person to see, 
Mr. Escombe.’ 

‘Is his name Chesterfield?’ asked 
Escombe. ‘ It sounds oddly—Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn.’ 
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‘Ono; his name is Edwin Dare 
Jocelyn, or something of the kind. 
People give him the nickname of 
Chesterfield because he is so tre- 
mendously polite—the florid old- 
fashioned politeness, Mr. Escombe, 
which is not very common out 
among us rough new people.’ Mr. 
Vansiedler himself was a courteous 
and polished gentleman. 

‘It gets late,’ Atheling remarked. 
‘I am doomed to be disappointed, 
Vansiedler. Your Chesterfield Joce- 
lyn is not coming.’ 

‘I hope he will not come,’ Iso- 
lind quietly said. 

‘Why not, Miss Atheling ?’ asked 
the host with a smile. 

Isolind was allowed the privilege 
of saying anything. 

* Because I think it a sin of our 
society that such a man, a traitor 
you say, and a reckless devotee of 
gain, should be welcomed among 
us. To my mind, Jocelyn is a 
traitor as deep-dyed as Benedict 
Arnold.’ 

‘With a heavy dash of our Rail- 
way King Hudson,’ suggested Es- 
combe. 

Farther discussion was cut short 
by an immense crashing of wheels 
and trampling of horses outside, 
and much bustle and hurrying about 
of grooms and helps; and then a 
coloured attendant entered the 
drawing-room and announced, ‘The 
Honourable Edwin Dare Jocelyn. 

The flush was still on Isolind’s 
cheek, the sparkle was in her eyes, 
when the new-comer entered the 
room. He was a man of some fifty 
years of age, perhaps, rather above 
the middle size, and so stout that 
his figure might almost be said to 
approach corpulency. He was 
nearly bald—the forehead and tem- 
ples were quite bare ; but he wore 
a full dark beard and moustache, 
covering up the whole of his face 
from the aquiline nose downwards. 
Magnificent diamond studs flashed 
from his vast expanse of white shirt- 
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front. On one white finger was a 
ring with an emerald, on another a 
ring with aruby. He held in one 
hand a double eye-glass mounted 
in gold and suspended round his 
neck by a thick gold chain, while a 
gold chain of different make was 
attached to his watch. He made 
a bow of quite surprising depth and 
graceful flexibility, considering the 
portly bulk of his figure. 

‘Delighted to have the honour 
of meeting you once again, Mrs. 
Vansiedler, and especially charmed 
to see that you enjoy such radiant 
health.—Vansiedler, my very dear 
friend, it is indeed a pleasure to 
stand upon your genial hearth.— 
Honoured, I am sure, to be pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Atheling.’ 
(In Vansiedler’s house the old- 
fashioned and very convenient cere- 
mony of introduction was carefully 
retained.) ‘The distinguished name 
of Judge Atheling is well known 
even in the wild west.—I rejoice 
to have the privilege of being pre- 
sented to the Honourable Charles 
Escombe. I had the honour of 
being acquainted with Mr. Es- 
combe’s noble father—it surely was 
his noble father ?—some years ago 
in Paris and in Madrid, when my 
noble friend—if his son will now 
permit me so to call him—was at- 
tached to the embassy of my other 
noble friend, the Earl of Claren- 
don.’ 

Thus did Mr. Jocelyn get through 
his introduction with a compliment 
to every one in turn. Hitherto 
Isolind had keptin the background ; 
but the host, partly out of good- 
humoured sportiveness, insisted on 
bringing the new guest towards her. 
Isolind, it must be owned, looked 
somewhat sullen, and acknow- 
ledged Mr. Jocelyn’s low bow with 
the coldest recognition. 

He was beginning some speech 
of compliment, when he suddenly 
paused and gazed into the girl’s 
face with a look of actual wonder. 
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His words, whatever they were, 
seemed to die upon his lips. He 
glanced quickly round, as if he were 
about to ask some sudden question, 
then recovered himself, and re- 
peated his bow, and that introduc- 
tion was over. 

In a moment or two he drew his 
host quietly aside and said, 

‘Your pardon, Vansiedler, I did 
not quite catch the name of that 
young lady yonder, to whom you 
did me the honour to present me.’ 

‘That young lady? O, Miss 
Atheling.’ 

‘Daughter of our friend the 
Judge ?” 

Mr. Vansiedler assented. 

‘Indeed! Of course I might 
have known it. Such a wonderful 
likeness to her father—I mean, of 
course, to her mother.’ 

Vansiedler quietly smiled, much 
amused by this latter compliment. 

Mr. Jocelyn seemed oddly dis- 
composed. 

‘I dislike that man,’ said Isolind 
in a low tone to Mr. Atheling. 
‘His presence fills mewith a strange 
sense of fear and pain. The room 
seems to me to have grown cold, 
as ifa harsh wind breathed through 
it, since 4e came in. Why does he 
fix his eyes on me ?” 

The Judge smiled. 

‘Admiration, no doubt, Issy ; 
but I don’t like him any more than 
you do, so far; and it seems to me 
somehow as if I had seen him be- 
fore. Yet that can’t be. I'll go 
and have a talk with him.’ 

Isolind only repeated in her low 
tone, ‘I don’t like him. I wish he 
had not come.’ 

All this was lost upon the com- 
pany generally; and Mr. Jocelyn 
now was in full and fluent talk 
again. But nothing that had hap- 
pened was lost upon Angelo Vol- 
ney. He had noted, with his quiet 
gaze, Jocelyn’s start of surprise and 
the kind of shudder that had passed 
over Isolind. 
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Nosopy wonders at Ireland ex- 
pressing sympathy with France at 
the present moment. Scarcely was 
the war declaration made known at 
Dublin and Cork, when imposing 
demonstrations were organised and 
held by the Nationalists. Always 
ready to grasp at the shadow of a 
chance to injure British power, the 
Fenian party onthis occasion doubt- 
less hailed the rupture between 
France and Prussia as a good omen 
of ‘ Ireland’s opportunity ; and the 
interests of England being so close- 
ly interwoven, both commercially 
and by kindred, with those of Prus- 
sia, a possibility existed of her tak- 
ing the field against France. Of 


course, if this. came to pass, the 


long-wished for moment would have 
arrived when, taking advantage of 
the absence of the army arrayed 
against France, Ireland could strike 
the blowthat would ‘severherchains 
for ever,’ and once more be ‘ great, 
glorious, and free, first flower of the 
earth and first gem of the sea.’ 
The hope of England’s going to 
war with a great power has been 
the mainstay in the organisation 
of Fenianism. With that idea, 
Mary, who slaves in the New-York 
kitchen, will bestow the profits of 
her week’s accumulation of ‘ dhrip- 
pin’ to the Savage, Roberts, or 
O’Neil cash-box ; and Paddy will 
send a few dollars less to the ‘ould 
people’ at Connemara than usual, 
to ‘put the praties in the ground 
for the spring,’ for the purpose of 
‘helpin’ his counthry.’ Very few 
Irishmen believe in the potency of 
Ireland to throw off the English 
yoke unaided. They know that it 
would be a wanton sacrifice of life 


to attempt to cope with the power- 
ful and well-disciplined army of 
Great Britain. But once let that 
army be occupied in fighting with 
another of equal strength and disci- 
pline, ‘Ireland’s opportunity’ will 
have arrived. Remove that hope, 
and Fenianism is annihilated. 

By some strange fatality, France 
has long been the guiding star of 
Irish liberty. Only since the Ame- 
rican civil war have the eyes of 
Nationalists been taken off the tri- 
color, and crossing the Atlantic, 
fixed upon the ‘starry banner.’ And 
now that their efforts to invoke as- 
sistance from that quarterhaveas yet 
been fruitless, the unfurling of the 
French war-standard has attracted 
their attention again. The waving 
of tricolor flags, and the playing 
of the ‘ Marseillaise’ by all the bands 
of Dublin and Cork, show that the 
long-felt hope in France is not yet 
dead. 

There are some yet among us 
who remember the French invasion 
of Ireland, and its deplorable end. 
The tempest, as if conspiring with 
‘perfidious Albion’ to bind tighter 
the chains of Erin, scattered the 
whole French fleet on the western 
and south-western coasts, and the 
few who obtained a landing, after 
marching as far as Sligo and Bal- 
linamuck, were soon overcome by 
local yeomanry. What did Irish- 
men then do to serve their country? 
Thousands of them fled into the 
mountains upon the first sound of 
artillery, and left the French to take 
care of themselves as best they 
might. We don’t mean to impute 
cowardice to the Irish, for that 
indeed would be going against truth 
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and all historical evidence ; but we 
simply wish to show that, without 
discipline and moral support, Irish 
mobs are useless. Irishmen have 
fought well in the ranks of every 
army in Europe and America ; in- 
deed, they fight well for every na- 
tion but their own; and it is a 
conclusive exemplification of the 
superiority of organisation to indi- 
vidual and physical strength, that 
the same men who fled in crowds 
before a few armed constables at 
Tallaght, and a detachment of 
militiamen on the Canadian fron- 
tier, carried the Redan with wild 
bravery in the Crimea, and swept 
the savage Sepoys off the plains of 
India. ‘There are no better sol- 
diers in the world than Irishmen, 
and at the same time none more 
cowardly as mobs. Supported by 
discipline, and headed by able 
commanders, they are not to be 
beaten ; but with no moral support, 
no organisation or discipline, they 
are as easily scattered as feathers 
in a storm. 

They fought bravely in the ranks 
of the Federal and Confederate 
armies. ‘They won everlasting lau- 
rels at Fredericksburg, where, as 
the Irish Brigade, under their gene- 
ral Thomas Francis Meagher, they 
advanced upon the Southern bat- 
teries only to be scattered like chaff 
before the deadly storm of artillery. 

It is the boast of Irishmen that 
their countrymen won glory and 
fame for Ireland in the ranks of 
the French army. The victory at 
Fontenoy is quoted as an event in 
Irish history calculated to bring a 
blush to the cheeks of Englishmen 
for prejudicial and tyrannical laws 
passed by their legislature, which 
gave France the opportunity of de- 
feating British troops by exiled Bri- 
tish subjects. The memorable 
words of King George, ‘ Accursed 
be the laws that lost me such sub- 
jects,’ when the English Guards were 
swept off the field by the Irish 
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Legion, after victory had decided 
against France, are as fresh in the 
memories of the Irish Celts as when 
they were first spoken. Englishmen 
cease to remember those matters, 
but Irishmen store their grievances 
in the lumber-room of tradition, and 
they are ready always for use against 
the ‘vile Sassanach’ when required. 
The juvenile bog-trotter who roasts 
the ‘ pratics’ and his shins by the 
turf-fire in his mountain cabin, 
though ignorant of his A B C, dis- 
cusses with perfect ease, and with 
the volubility of a philomath, the 
catalogue of Irish wrongs, real or 
fictitious, from the days of Brianbo- 
roihme to the imprisonment of 
O'Donovan Rossa; and though he 
may never have been to school, has 
the Psalter of Cashel and the Annats 
of the Four Masters as pat as he 
traces the hieroglyphics imprinted 
upon his legs by a close approxima- 
tion to the burning ashes. 

Thus is the hatred of England 
kept alive by the professional itine- 
rant historian, who, for a ‘male’s 
mate’ and a night’s shelter, will sit 
the long winter evening expound- 
ing by the rushlight ‘dark pages 
of Irish history.’ Then France is re- 
membered as the guardian and pro- 
tector of Irish liberty and religion ; 
and the mere fact of religion alone 
would enlist the sympathies of 
Irishmen with France. France has 
not rejected or discountenanced 
the good wishes of Ireland. It is 
known that, during the first out- 
break of Fenianism, and the trial 
of the prisoners at Dublin, strong 
sympathy was expressed by the 
French press for their situation ; 
and the Emperor has more than 
once been known to express him- 
self favourably towards the Fenian 
organisation. Of late, several sym- 
pathetic demonstrations have taken 
place in the north and south of Ire- 
land for the French; and there has 
been a clash of diverse opinions, at- 
tended with serious consequencesin 
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the shape of broken heads. The Na- 
tional party —those who indulge 
in the hope of placing a king once 
more upon the historic throne with- 
in the wails of Tara—hold out en- 
thusiastically for Catholic France ; 
but the Irish-American section, or 
those who uphold extreme repub- 
licanism imported from America, 
while giving privately their sympa- 
thy to Napoleon and France, hold 
aloof from evincing any active sym- 
pathy, in case such a contingency 
as the formation of a new alliance 
between her and England should 
be effected. The Republican organs, 
the /rishman at their head, caution 
their supporters against betraying 
themselves to any line of conduct 
that might result in the interest 
of their common enemy, England. 
Regarding the close connection of 
French and British interests, and 
their long friendship and alliance, 
these organs are apprehensive lest 
the first burst of Prussian sympa- 
thy might give way before a sober 
consideration of her position, and of 
what she would lose by taking part 
against her close neighbour France. 
The National journals stop not to 
reflect upon such possibilities, but 
give their complete and devoted 
sympathies to their old protector ; 
but the Republican party, looking 
far into the future, weigh political 
probabilities, and while expressing 
friendship no less warm, refrain 
from public demonstration, and 
express their determination to ap- 
prove whatever side England takes 
in the contest. 

The political condition of Eu- 
rope is so complicated, and balance 
of power so very difficult to under- 
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stand, that the /rishman and its 
subordinates might be allowed a 
show ofreason for its caution ; and 
there is no doubt, whatever may be 
the sympathy shown for France at 
present, in the event of English aid 
being given to France, Prussia 
would possess the full support, as 
far as it could be given, of both 
National and Republican parties. 
The question is very critical, and 
requires attention. To have array- 
ed against us the whole moral force 
of Ireland, and the possibility of 
active manifestation of disaffection 
by Irishmen in both Ireland and 
America, when engaged in war, 
would be a most serious matter. 
Looking at our present position, 
we may hope that we shall remain 
at peace ; but taking into conside- 
ration the fluctuating character of 
the European political barometer, 
it is not impossible that we may 
be involved in a contest. We must, 
in a great measure, be guided by 
events and the doings of other 
great powers. If they take atti- 
tudes calculated to damage our in- 
terests or prestige, there is no tell- 
ing when or how matters may end. 
One thing is certain, however. 
Having a complete knowledge of 
our position with the disaffected 
population of Ireland, we should 
secure ourselves against any con- 
tingency that might occur should 
we go towar. The militia are use- 
less, and cannot be trusted with 
arms in their hands ; and if the re- 
gular troops are drawn out of the 
country, and it is left to the pro- 
tection of the constabulary, it will 
be to a large extent at the mercy 
of the Fenians. 
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PART I. 


THE midsummer sun shone down 
upon the charming little village of 
Mayfield, and this was the pretty 
domestic picture that its rays lit 
up: 
A cottage with slanting roof, and 
broad latticed windows, and white- 
washed walls gleaming through tan- 
gled masses of woodbine and scent- 
ed tea-rose. A narrow gravelled 
path leading up straight from the 
little green gate, with nodding grass 
and blooming flowers nestling close 
together on either side ; and a few 
big trees as a background to the 
whole. The tiny domain enclosed 
by a low stone wall, and over the 
wall — under the shadow of a tall 
laburnum, whose fallen petals form- 
ed a carpet of golden tissue for her 
feet—the leaning figure of a young 
girl. 

A girl with great laughing eyes 
and dimpled cheeks, with Hebe’s 
face and Aphrodite’s form. Her 
straw hat hung on a neighbouring 
branch; and her rich nutbrown 
hair, tossed back carelessly with 
an impetuous movement, displayed 
a candid intelligent brow, and a 
pair of sweet childlike lips slight- 
ly apart, as with upturned face she 
intently watched the fleecy cloud- 
lets chasing one another through 
heaven’s blue vault, and listened 
to the singing of the birds hard 
by. She was revelling in her new- 
found liberty, this maiden who had 
reached her seventeenth year on 
this glorious day of summer. Re- 
leased from the trammels of the 
schoolroom, she felt as though she 
had thrown off the iron chains of 
slavery, and was free—free as the 


balmy air and the floating butter- 
flies. She was motherless, and the 
only child of a bookworm—a dab- 
bler in ancient lore, whose fidus 
Achates were Plato and Plutarch, 
and whose familiar subjects were 
all the ‘ologies.’ Plunged in grief 
at the death of a wife whom he 
had adored, he took to study as a 
mode of oblivion, and, immersed 
in musty folios, he sometimes for- 
got that he Aad a daughter, and 
yet she was unutterably dear to his 
heart. 

She was a wild little creature, 
this Ethel West, or Ethie as she 
was usually called ; she was full of 
the exuberant spirits of childhood, 
and her greatest enjoyment seemed 
to be derived from running through 
the verdant woods and fields, and 
tanning her lovely face a rich 
brown shade to match her lustrous 
tresses. 

Listen to her soliloquy as she 
leans upon the wall : 

‘What can papa mean by saying 
that I am just commencing my bat- 
tle with life? Battle indeed, when 
all is so bright and so peaceful! I 
could stay here for ever, with the 
breeze fanning my cheek so sweet- 
ly. I like to see the blue smoke 
curling through the trees and going 
upwards, upwards, until it loses it- 
self in that strange shaped cloud ; 
I love to see the butterflies skim- 
ming over the flower-beds, and 
the bees, and everything else that 


‘seem so gay. Why do people say, 


“Life is a mistake,” and shake 
their wise heads, and look sad 
and ominous? Life is delicious 
on such a day as this, and I feel 
as happy as a bird!’ 

And she broke off two big clus- 
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ters of yellow blossom from her 
canopy, and placed one in her 
bosom and one in her hair, with 
all the coquetry of a girl in her 
teens, and then, glancing down the 
road to see if any one was coming 
who might notice her attempt at 
finery, she descried a figure in the 
distance. 

Mayfield was quite a rural lo- 
cality ; and the appearance of its 
inhabitants, few in number, was 
very familiar to one another. Ethie 
shaded her azure eyes with a tiny 
hand, while she tried to discover 
which of the Mayfield magnates 
was now in view. It was not the 
village A®sculapius, she knew, for 
he was low of stature and inclined 
to obesity ; neither was it the new 
curate, who was fragile in form, 
and, in spite of his evangelical no- 
tions, sported an eye-glass; nor 
was it the Squire of Glenford 
Manor, for he was a Methuselah 
in years and as red as a rose. 
Ethie was nonplussed. But mean- 
while the figure had nearly reached 
the end of the garden-wall, and 
under the shade she was able to 
reconnoitre his personal appear- 
ance. 

A very tall man, and athletic 
enough; dark eyes, large and deep- 
ly set beneath straight well-defined 
brows ; a nose and chin after the 
antique, and a thick moustache 
over the full lips; and about the 
whole countenance a good deal of 
weakness and indecision ; but as 
Ethie was no disciple of Lavater, 
she only saw the handsomest man 
that her eyes had ever fallen upon. 
Upon arriving at the gate, he stood 
undecided as to the locality of the 
bell. Ethel advanced with a vivid 
blush on her cheeks. 

‘Who is it you desire to see?’ 
she asked him shyly. 

The visitor, starting at the ap- 
parition before him, kept silence 
for a minute or so. He was a 
painter, with a painter’s eye for the 


beautiful ; and in one quick glance 
he took in all her attractions, and 
longed to perpetuate them on his 
canvas. He already saw the pic- 
ture in his mind—the low white 
cottage, the flowers, the grass, the 
drooping branches, and in the fore- 
ground the girl’s sweet speaking 
face and graceful form. 

‘ Mr. West lives here, I believe, 
and I have a letter of introduction 
and some books for him,’ he told 
her in a singularly musical voice. 

Ethel invited him in, and flew to 
acquaint her father of his arrival ; 
then she rushed breathlessly up to 
her own room, and smoothed a 
wealth of curls that zephyr’s breath 
had ruffled, and donned a fresh 
white dress. Then she slowly de- 
scended the stairs, and entered the 
drawing-room with all the dignity 
of a demoiselle who had under- 
gone several campaigns in town. 

‘Ethie my dear, Mr. Seymour 
has been asking my permission to 
sketch you ; he tells me that yours 
is just the face he has been seeking 
for the principal figure in the new 
picture he is painting for the exhi- 
bition this year; and I have pro- 
mised him you shall sit, if it is of 
service to him.’ 

‘And you wé// do so, Miss West?” 
Seymour demanded eagerly. ‘It 
will be an inestimable boon to me; 
for your hair is just the shade I re- 
quire, and the features correspond 
exactly with it, which is a rare thing 
in nature,’ he added in an aside to 
her father, while a mute eloquence 
in his expression made Ethie blush 
scarlet. 

These were the first flattering 
words that she had listened to, 
and they sounded very pleasantly 
to her ears. She felt his eyes upon 
her, but she could not cavil at a 
look which, though steady, was 
neither bold nor disrespectful. She 
said nothing, but smiled an ac- 
quiescence to his request. And 
then Mr. West, eager to pore over 
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his newly acquired treasures, re- 
tired to his study, and the artist 
and his model were left alone. 

A feeling of nervousness stole 
over Ethie as her father left the 
room. But Seymour was a man of 
the world, and came to the rescue 
at once. 

‘May I see your garden, Miss 
West ? 

‘Certainly; and she scolded her- 
self immediately for her stupid little 
answer, but had no courage to add 
to it. 

They descended the steps that 
led to a large well-kept parterre 
and shrubbery behind the house, 
walking side by side, but saying 
nothing. At length she ventured 
a remark, 

‘Are you staying in the village 
for any time ?’ 

‘Only for a week or two, to 
gather materials for pictures. Your 
county is celebrated for its beauty, 
you know.’ 

‘Yes;’ and then not knowing 
what to talk about, she said, ‘I 
like the front of the cottage better 
than this; do you?” 

‘Yes ; and Seymour put on a 
sentimental tone as he went on, 
‘for it was there I first saw you. I 
shall never forget it.’ 

Ethie tried to look up gratefully 
for his kind words, but instead of it 
her eyes sought the ground steadily, 
with intense gratification filling her 
soul. 

‘Who were you waiting for at 
the garden-wall?’ he questioned 
presently, with all the authority of 
an incipient lover; and she never 
resented the freedom, but answered 
with truth and frankness written on 
her brow, 

‘For no one. It is my birth- 
day, and I wished to pass it in 
my favourite place. I am never 
lonely there, with the flowers and 
the sunbeams making it look so 
bright.’ 

‘But you were waiting for some 
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one,’ he persisted with a serious 
look. 

Ethie contradicted the fact with 
a shake of her little head and a 
puzzled expression on her features. 

* Yes, the Fates had ordained it! 
You were watching and waiting for 
me.’ 

The girl did not even smile; she 
only mused over his assertion, and 
thought it would be very pleasant 
to watch and wait for him always. 


PART II. 


A coupLe of weeks had glided 
by since Ethie had first looked on 
Ernest Seymour. The sun shone 
bright as ever, and the birds sung 
quite as blithely, but she was 
changed. She had turned from a 
wild, happy, laughter-loving child 
into a serious, thinking, loving wo- 
man. Evenacasual observer with 
ordinary powers of perception could 
scarcely have failed to note the 
depth of shadow that lay in the ere- 
while beaming eyes. The rosy lips 
parted less frequently in a smile, 
and there was a something sugges- 
tive of her feelings in the very ac- 
tion which pushed the hair off her 
hot forehead as she leant her cheek 
pensively on her hand. 

She was watching and waiting for 
Seymour now ; day by day at the 
same hour she leant on the old 
stone wall, and day by “ay her 
watching had been rewarded by a 
presence which had become dearer 
to her than life. He never failed 
to keep the tryst — ostensibly to 
sketch her face, in reality to steal 
away her heart. 

The easel was placed under the 
laburnum, the drooping foliage of 
which concealed it from the view of 
the passers-by. In that little green 
nook the happiest hours had passed 
that Ethie hadeverknown. Sweeter 
phrases had fallen from Seymour's 
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lips than strokes from his skilful 
brush. At the onset the extreme 
beauty of his sitter had absorbed 
him in his art in spite of himself, 
and Ophelia, Evangeline, Louise 
de la Vallitre, Diane of Poictiers, 
and many another beside, owned 
Ethie’s face for theirs. 

‘I cannot surely be like that,’ 
she would say to him, stealing on 
tiptoe and peeping in delighted ad- 
miration and astonishment at the 
glowing image of loveliness de- 
picted on the canvas. 

‘Yes, only a thousand times more 
beautiful,’ he would murmur in im- 
passioned accents; and then he 
would take her gently by the arm, 
and place her full face, profile, gaz- 
ing upwards like a devotee, or bend- 
ing lowly asa Magdalene. She was 
a mine of wealth to him for years 
to come, he said; and then he would 
stoop and look into her eyes to see 
the rush of happiness that welled- 
up into them at his words. ‘ There’s 
nothing half so sweet in life as 
love’s young dream.’ Mr. West, 
wrapped up in his books, never 
dreamt of breaking the spell that 
was cast over his motherless child, 
and so the two, undisturbed, drifted 
unconsciously into an intimacy, and 
became ‘Ernest’ and ‘ Ethie’ to 
each other. After an hour’s sketch- 
ing, he would rest, although it was 
but a labour of love after all, and 
not very arduous in its nature ; but 
he preferred to sit idly there, with 
his fingers toying with her hair as 
she knelt on the grass beside him. 
He spoke and she listened, and 
more than this Ethie never wanted. 
There would come long pauses, 
more expressive than speech, dur- 
ing which it pleased him to watch 
the changing colour on her soft 
cheek, and to try and catch the shy 
furtive glance that she dared not 
indulge in too long. 

‘Tell me about London,’ she 
said one day. 

Seymour smiled gravely. 


Fust a Dream. 


‘ About London, child? Be con- 
tent with your Arcadia here, and 
do not strive to look beyond. It 
will be a cruel hand that draws the 
veil aside which hides the world 
from you. The world is a dreadful 
place, Ethie! and he shook his 
head, and then laughed outright as 
he saw her look of amazement and 
horror. 

‘The world couldn’t be dreadful 
with you there,’ she replied, inno- 
cently showing how he had become 
the Alpha and Omega of everything. 
And yet he sat on, letting her 
dream, and showing no mercy. 

‘Tell me all about your life.’ 

Seymour started; his life, full of 
folly and dissipation, on which he 
could not look back himself un- 
abashed! To reveal to this fresh 
young girl the unworthy pleasures 
his soul had been steeped in, the 
senseless pursuits in which so many 
an hour had been passed—the very 
notion was a desecration !—so he 
averted the query. 

‘ London is exactly like Mayfield, 
except that there are more people 
and fewer trees, and far less happi- 
ness.’ 

‘I should like to,judge for my- 
self, said Ethie; ‘but papa would 
be miserable away from his beloved 
books, and I have not the heart to 
ask him to go. I wish I had a 
brother, Ernest ; and she looked 
very pretty and pathetic as she 
wished. 

‘ Should I do? But no, I should 
not at all care to have you fora 
sister ;’ and he regarded her fixedly 
as he emphasised the last word. 

Ethie felt the hot blood mount 
up to her blue-veined temples, but 
she managed to stammer out, 

‘Why not?” 

‘ Because—’ and then he paused, 
rose abruptly, and clasping her 
hand, said, ‘I must go; and no- 
thing more. 

The girl watched his receding 
form with straining eyes and beat- 








ing heart, until the turn in the road 
hid him quite from her view ; and 
then, with the elasticity of youth 
and hope, she bounded gaily into 
the house, humming a favourite air 
of Seymour’s, and saying to herself, 
‘To-morrow he will be here again. 
I wish to-morrow was come!’ 





PART III. 


Seymour’s stay of a fortnight 
had now lengthened into several 
weeks. When the village clock 
struck eleven a.M. Ethie knew that 
he would come ; and one morning, 
after having placed the easel and 
arranged the brushes for him, as 
was her daily work, she found that 
it yet wanted three-quarters to the 
appointed time, but she did not 
mind waiting, for she had plenty 
to think about. There were no 
thoughts now to spare to the blue- 
ness of the skies, the humming 
of the bees, or the curling of the 
smoke. Winter or summer were 
all alike, so long as the bliss of the 
‘present’ remained. Ernest was 
the sole axle on which her mind 
revolved. She pictured to herself 
the unutterable happiness of being 
his wife ; but would such happiness 
be hers? She would never know 
joy again if aught parted them from 
one another now; and just when 
she had come to this mournful con- 
clusion she saw him approaching. 
She knew that he could not see 
her where she stood, so she could 
gaze with her whole soul in her 
eyes on that most beloved face ; 
then, fearful with true love’s timidity 
that he should find her watching 
him, she went into the house. Five 
minutes later, she walked slowly 
forwards to meet him with a new- 
born dignity and reserve that Na- 
ture gave her as a disguise for the 
feelings within. With all the un- 
consciousness that she could act, 
she held out her hand by way of 
VOL. VII. 


ust a Dream. 
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greeting. He took it, and quickly 
released it. 

‘Ethie, sit for me just once 
again ?’ he pleaded softly. 

‘Yes, but I thought you wished 
to dothe house? I am sure there 
can be no new position left for me 
to sit in.’ 

‘ Never mind; do what I ask,’ he 
urged. 

‘ To-morrow, then ?” 

‘Ethie, there will be no to-mor- 
row for me here; I leave this after- 
noon,’ he blurted out boldly and 
suddenly, but with a stab at his 
heart as he marked the blanching 
cheek ; but in spite of his remorse, 
he experienced an anxiety to see 
the effect of his words. And what 
did he see—tears, emotion ? 

No, she only stooped quietly and 
gathered a flower, and murmured, 

‘Do you?’ in her ordinary tone. 
‘Iam quite ready to sit for you, 
she added a minute or two after- 
wards ; ‘and you must leave one 
of your best sketches for papa.’ 

She stood calm and motionless 
as a statue before him, although 
her heart was nigh to breaking ; 
and none but a clever artist would 
have detected the terrible anguish 
that dilated the azure pupils, or 
noticed that the lines of the sweet 
mobile features were rigid and set 
with misery. 

Seymour could not bear it long. 

‘I have finished; let us take a 
last walk round the garden.’ 

She obeyed in silence, mechani- 
cally putting up the drawing-mate- 
rials ; but her hands visibly trem- 
bled, notwithstanding her efforts 
to steady them; and there was a 
piteous quiver on her little mouth. 

Suddenly she looked up, and 
their eyes met; and in a second 
she was in his arms, whilst he 
pressed a long kiss upon her cold 
brow. Only the word ‘Good-bye ! 
fell from his lips. 

‘Good-bye!’ and Ethie swallowed 
her sobs ; and with a mute despair 
U 
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saw him pass out of the gate. Once 
he looked back and caught the 
girl’s sorrow-struck gaze; but she 
quickly turned away until he was 
out of sight. Then down upon the 
grass, amidst the golden blossom, 
she lay for hours in tearless grief, 
realising that ‘life was a mistake’ 
after all. 

Day after day Ethie stood by 
that garden-wall, watching and wait- 
-ing for tidings ; but they came not. 
Her face grew pallid, and her form 
shadowy, and she looked as though 
a puff of wind would blow her into 
her place amongst the angels. 


A Moonlight Scene. 


‘Only a paper,’ was the answer 
to her usual query for letters ; and 
‘only a paper’ brought her death- 
warrant at last. 

‘At St. Mary’s, on the 4th Octo- 
ber, Ernest Seymour, to Alice, only 
daughter of John Wynter, Esq., of 
Orton Hall, Lincolnshire.’ 

An hour after they found Ethie 
in a dead faint on the ground, with 
the paper in her grasp. 

When the first snowdrops reared 
their white heads, poor little Ethie 
was at rest beneath them. 

Just a dream, but her life had 
ended with it! 





A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 


—_———— 


FALLING o’er the heaving waves 

The silv’ry moonbeams deck the spray ; 
Mermaids in their coral caves 

Think ’tis Phoebus’ rising ray. 


O’er the deep a varied light 
Seems to flood the dark-blue sea, 
While above the Queen of Night 
Dons her fairest purity. 


Round her every star grows dim, 
Yielding to her brighter ray ; 

Calm and beauteous, see her swim 
Through her bright ethereal way. 


Not a cloud obscures the sky, 
All is still and silent round ; 

Ocean’s breakers passive lie, 
Seeming half afraid to sound. 


See afar the beacon glares 
Yellow o’er the moonlit main ; 
So the fire of human cares 
Glares o’er Virtue’s peaceful reign. 


O, I love the tranquil night ; 
*Tis a time to kneel and pray ; 


A time when heaven and earth unite 
Their Maker’s meed of praise to pay. 








SOUR-GRAPE PHILOSOPHY, 


——_~—.— 


PEOPLE are ever ready to take their 
cue from the way in which the ob- 
ject of their criticism affects their 
ideas of their own dignity and 
merits. M/utatis mutandis, the world 
is full of repetitions of the old story 
of the Fox and the Grapes. In- 
deed, not a few think that Master 
Reynard only showed a proper 
spirit in asserting that the grapes 
he could not reach were sour. We 
must keep our minds sweet, they 
say, at any sacrifice, even though 
their sweetness should be stolen 
from a thousand clusters. Is your 
mind in any way disturbed by the 
contemplation of blessings beyond 
your reach and in possession of 
another? ‘Then,’ says a distin- 
guished writer, ‘consider how use- 


less, or how ill, those things are 
for which we envy our neighbours.’ 
Swift is more thorough-going. ‘ All 
our sublunary happiness,’ he writes, 
‘consists in the art of deceiving our- 


selves well.’ But this is an art in 
which we need no instruction. To 
any one with brains, it occurs at 
once to assert that his unattainable 
grapes are sour. All men are by 
nature sour-grape philosophers. It 
is the formula of the opposite 
school—candour and contentment 
under all circumstances—that re- 
quires the severest discipline in 
those who aspire to practise it. 
‘Fancy,’ says the great exponent 
of the latter, ‘that thou deservest 
to be hanged—as is most likely— 
thou wilt feel a happiness to be 
only shot ; fancy that thou deserv- 
est to be hanged in a hair halter, it 
will be a luxury to die in hemp.’ 
From this it is quite evident that 
Truth is too severe a taskmaster, 
and Humility a mistress too exact- 


ing in her demands, for men to be 
theirwilling followers ; whereas, ac- 
cording to the mode suggested by 
Reynard’s example, it is by no 
means difficult to evade their de- 
mands, and to win some sort of 
contentment withal. We have only 
to shut our eyes to the beauty and 
worth of things difficult or impos- 
sible for us to attain to, and, by 
their depreciation, make what we 
have appear less trivial. We have 
only to repeat the philosophical 
fiction often enough, and we come 
to believe in it. If ours be the 
hair halter, let us argue stubbornly 
versus hemp—a much easier thing 
than saying we deserve it, and are 
grateful for a signal instance of re- 
warded merit. And if, at any time 
pursuing this course, the vision we 
enjoy of some mote in our neigh- 
bour’s eye be only the result of one 
in our own, still it is much plea- 
santer to be witty or severe upon 
his fancied disfigurement than our- 
selves to undergo a painful surgical 
operation. Many waters cannot 
quench self-love ; and if the burst 
frog had been able, after his justly- 
merited fate, to reunite his ‘ dis- 
jecta membra,’ no doubt his first 
act of returning vitality would have 
been to inveigh against the evils 
with which beings of bigger dimen- 
sions than himself were afflicted. 
There is no period of life in 
which, wonderful to say, the sour- 
grape philosophy is more rampant, 
for a space, than in the morbidly 
self-conscious and volcanic stage 
of youth. The ambitious fledge- 
ling, anxious to drown a self-begot- 
ten discontentedness and vague dis- 
appointment at what he cannot help 
considering a want of general ap- 
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preciation on the part of his friends 
and the world at large, finds it ad- 
mirably suits his indolence, and 
lays a flattering unction to his galled 
vanity, to rail against everything 
under the sun, crying with the Bas- 
tard in King John, 


‘Mad world, mad kings, mad composition !’ 


Such admirable expression, in- 
deed, does this philosophy find in 
the language of this noble charac- 
ter, that his words might have ap- 
propriately headed this paper : 
*Whiles I am a beggar I will rail, 

And say there is no sin but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be 

To say there is no sin but poverty.’ 

Old age, however, one is bound 
to confess, is often no less culpable 
in this matter than youth. I have 
even heard—O, tell it not in Gath 
—hoary antiquity discuss the po- 
sition which her most gracious 
Majesty occupies with a want of 
reverence and ceremony most ap- 
palling to the listener. There was 
hardly a leg left for the imperial 
throne to stand upon. Unless of 
a very substantial make, that lofty 
article of furniture must inevitably 
have been ground to powder, like 
the Golden Calf. Now the old 
lady was not a Jacobin, and no 
feasible reason for this vehement 
and absurd tirade can be discover- 
ed, except that the old lady was 
not Queen herself ! 

Another prolific source of admi- 
ration to reflective minds lies in 
the ease and virtuous satisfaction 
with which some people in adver- 
sity acknowledge that He in His 
wisdom has been pleased ‘to hu- 
miliate and cast down the tender, 
good, and wise, and to set up the 
selfish, the foolish, or the wicked.’ 
Can it be that we ever unwittingly 
console ourselves by such a piece 
of ratiocination as this—that we 
are better, because less lucky, than 
our neighbours? Can it be pos- 
sible that, even in such specula- 


tions where the argument concerns 
ourselves, our conclusions have 
frequently no surer connection with 
their premises than disappointed 
Master Reynard had with the 
tempting cluster ? 

There is probably no class of 
people, however, in which the sour- 
grape philosophy is more marked 
than in the narrow-minded, self- 
assertive, eminently respectable 
portion of the so-called ‘religious 
world.’ With an exemplary ‘ nose’ 
—if one may be allowed the ex- 
pression — for speculative heresy, 
their scent is no less keen for 
imaginary evils in practice. Readily 
condemning all who do not chime 
in with their rigorous illiberality, 
they are little disposed to acknow- 
ledge the good wherever it is to be 
met. They look upon a flaw in 
anything outside their own charmed 
circle much as Falstaff regarded 
the flea that had attacked Bar- 
dolph’s fiery nose—it was a ‘ black 
soul burning in hell.’ There are 
few amusements which they deem 
permissible—fewer still which they 
do not affect to despise. Them- 
selves they paint black for purposes 
of humiliation ; but they have their 
consolation in bestowing on the 
world innumerable coats of that 
dismal colour. Their wisdom 
teaches them to build the walls of 
separation between themselves and 
their fellow-men thick and high, 
and their apertures of outlook nar- 
row. But who can set limits to 
the attractive force of a blushing 
cluster of forbidden fruit? Ac- 
cordingly they have produced the 
most complete and ingenious prac- 
tical application of this philosophy 
extant ; for, not content with nar- 
rowing to the smallest width the 
dingy stripe of window through 
which they look upon the universe, 
they stain it with jaundiced hues, 
lest the contrast between cell and 
field should overpower them. 

On the other hand, men of the 
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world are equally disposed to scoff 
at real goodness and self-denial 
when it does not proceed from 
those with whom they happen to 
have any points of sympathy. They 
cannot be brought to see anything 
but cant and hypocrisy in revivals, 
prayer-meetings, and such-like pro- 
ceedings. Is it because they have 
a lurking suspicion that, if these be 
in any way its fruits, then godli- 
ness is a plant whose clusters grow 
for the most part beyond their 
reach? Wecan fancy, as has been 
related, Charles II. guilty of a cer- 
tain curious sensation of satisfac- 
tion when a hole was picked in 
good men’s reputation. Had the 
grapes been taken down for exa- 
mination, and had they really 
proved sour, with what a superb 
air Master Reynard would have 
uttered his ‘ Ah, I told you so! 
Of its own weakness for preju- 
dices and sour-grape syllogisms, 
the world has admirable practical 
knowledge. Distrustful of itself, it 
falls back upon conventional stand- 
ards of measurement ; and because 
wealth is computable by the incon- 
trovertible formulz of arithmetic— 
a pound sterling being by fixed 
laws equal to twenty shillings—and 
inasmuch as the number of a man’s 
titled ancestors can be summed up 
with tolerable accuracy, it prefers to 
estimate human worth by such un- 
assailable rules. Six coronets adorn- 
ed the brows of his progenitors, 
therefore we make obeisance to the 
wearer of the seventh. Ifunworthy, 
still he represents a value which is 
tangible, and we pay homage to a 
bundle of faults, it may be, because 
wrapped up in ancestral parchment 
and stamped with a Latin motto 
and a curious crest. The inveterate 
prejudice the majority have in fa- 
vour of such mechanical appliances 
for social reckoning has indeed 
other and more respectable causes, 
but not the least is the hold which 
this philosophy has upon the hu- 
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man heart. It is so much easier 
for people to be unenvious admir- 
ers of sour grapes than to acknow- 
ledge their inability to reach ripe 
ones. Men are tolerably content 
to ‘walk under the huge legs of 
some Colossus’ they themselves 
have made ; but let it be a Cesar, 
once their tailor, who ‘doth be- 
stride the narrow world,’ then it is, 
‘What should be in that Cesar?’ 
So true it is that 


‘ virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation.’ 

But while thus venturing to in- 
dulge our satire at the expense of 
this popular system of philosophy, 
let us not omit to sum up its ad- 
vantages. It has a most imposing 
claim on our respect, if only from 
the multitude of its followers. There 
is no philosophy under the sun on 
which people depend so much and 
so easily for consolation and sup- 
port in the ordinary transactions of 
life, as this. It furnishes a ready 
solatium in all phases of wounded 
vanity and mortified self-import- 
ance. It effectually protects the 
mind against those curious unplea- 
sant sensations which are apt to 
attend any sort of felt inferiority. 
It enables men to dispense with 
the trouble of liberal sympathies 
and the painful exercise of candour 
and humility. Besides all this, it 
costs no labour to acquire its prac- 
tice. For as it is universally con- 
fessed that it is the most natural 
thing in the world for every man 
to think as highly of himself as he 
can, so it is no less easy to under- 
value what interferes with our good 
opinion of ourselves. 

All this, it must be confessed, 
is sufficiently imposing. For our- 
selves, we hate discussion, and 
hold it enough to remark, in ans- 
wer to such arguments, that, with- 
out controversy, this very popular 
philosophy breeds the rankest Phi- 
listines to be found out of the pages 
of Matthew Arnold. 








SOMETHING TO DO. 


A WORD TO THE LADIES, 


——~—_ 


Lire is enshrouded in mystery. 
Many problems that surround our 
daily paths are hard to solve, and 
but for the knowledge that God is 
over all, we might be tempted to 
hail death, because the grim mon- 
ster frees us from the pressure and 
burden of existence. This burden 
rests heavily on those who know 
that medical treatment will not al- 
lay their gnawing pain, nor human 
aid avert the slow but certain de- 
eay, attended, it may be, with years 
of suffering. 

It is said that nearly 20,000 peo- 
ple die annually in the United 
Kingdom of incurable diseases ; 
how many out of this number 
perish without the bare comforts of 


life, it is hard to say. Only in late 
years, amidst our many noble in- 
stitutions, have homes been estab- 
lished where a small proportion of 
men and women, when compared 
with the great mass, can be housed, 
fed, and ministered to, who are 


afflicted with incurable diseases. 
To one of these homes we wish to 
introduce such of our lady readers 
who find their hours hang heavily, 
and would fain employ them in 
doing good, if only a legitimate 
channel were opened up to them 
which would keep them clear of 
infection; and not expose them to 
sights of penury and misery in 
their most repulsive forms. 

One day in June 1869 we rang 
the bell of the British Home for 
Incurables on Clapham-tise, anxi- 
ous to see for ourselves the family 
that dwelt beneath its roof, and to 
learn if the sacred name of Home 
were really verified by those who 
gathered within its walls. 


We were ushered into a small 
parlour to await the coming of the 
matron. She received us courte- 
ously, and signified that she would 
be glad to conduct us over the 
Institution, first giving us the re- 
quired assurance that we were not 
encroaching on .her valuable time. 
We wandered with her for two 
hours from room to room, and 
could only be astonished at this 
new experience of philanthropic ef- 
fort. Many are familiar with single 
cases of suffering; but here were 
human beings prematurely aged by 
active disease and acute pain ; yet 
we heard cheerful expressions, and 
were greeted with pleasant smiles. 
We had not realised that rheu- 
matism could be attended with 
such dire results, until the matron 
informed us that many of the 
crippled hands and useless limbs 
we saw were the result of this dis- 
ease in its most aggravated form. 
Several patients were confined to 
their beds ; in some cases they had 
been carried to them when they 
entered the Home, and probably 
would not leave them until the 
last summons came. Still they could 
speak thankfully of themselves and 
the many comforts by which they 
were surrounded. 

Our hearts were full when we 
retraced our steps homewards. The 
visit to these sick ones had called 
forth our deep sympathy, and 
struck the key-note of a new work. 
We dreamed all night of them, and 
awoke in the morning unrefreshed, 
because our brain had been so 
active. One question haunted us 
next day; it was this: What can 
we do for those afflicted people? 





Something to do. 


They have a home and home com- 
forts, thanks to the kindness and 
liberality of generous men and wo- 
men; but they have much weari- 
ness of the flesh to endure, and 
the great depression of spirits inci- 
dent to constant physical suffering. 
We thought over our accomplish- 
ments, and tried to find one that 
would turn to practical use, and 
which would bring us into closer 
association with these invalids. We 
had whiled away many idle hours 
at Brighton in learning to make 
paper flowers: why not try and 
teach this accomplishment to the 
incurables ? we asked ourselves. 
The bright papers will at any rate 
be a new object for them to look 
upon when winter sets in ; and the 
conversation arising out of our 
weekly lesson will amuse those who 
spend their days in the same even 
monotonous round. 

We submitted our scheme to the 
matron, and were assured by her 
that our visits would be welcome ; 
and she kindly signified what time 
in the afternoon would the least 
interfere with the order and regula- 
tions of the establishment. 

In the autumn of last year we 
commenced our new work, and 
gave a first lesson in making paper 
flowers to ten who volunteered 
themselves as pupils. There were 
also four or five present who be- 
longed to the large room placed 
at our disposal, but whose hands 
were too crippled to model petals 
and roll leaves inte shape, though 
they were deeply interested in 
watching the proceedings, and glad 
that their apartment should be the 
one selected for our use. 

On this occasion we were ner- 
vous, and found that it was more 
difficult to teach than to be taught. 
After some months’ practice, no 
shyness is experienced by either 
party, and our friends are not 
numbered by ones or twos — for 
we can truly say that we have 
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personal acquaintance with most of 
them. 

It has not been labour in vain ; 
our pupils have worked well, as the 
boxes of flowers sent into the coun- 
try testify. Nor is this all. The 
thought for others and sympathy 
which have been called out by this 
new work have benefited our own 
lives. We have chatted about many 
things during our visits, and ex- 
changed a variety of ideas, which 
have resulted in lending books, 
suggestions about drawing(forwhich 
several show a great talent), and 
needlework of every description. 
We never pass a new pattern of 
knitting, crochet, or other handi- 
craft without thinking of our sick 
friends, nor rare flowers without 
picturing to our imagination the 
possibility of copying them in paper, 
and producing them as a surprise 
to our pupils at the next lesson. 

We stand still and listen rever- 
ently when we hear some of the 
most afflicted finding the silver lin- 
ing to their dark cloud of disease, 
and catching bright gleams of sun- 
light to cheer them on their way, 
derived from an hour's enjoyment 
beyond the precincts of the Home. 
They speak with glee of their ex- 
cursion in an invalid-chair once or 
twice in twelve months, when they 
hold intercourse with the outer 
world again. Perhaps they are 
wheeled up to the Houses of Par- 
liament, and pause for a few mo- 
ments on Westminster-bridge, to 
wonder and admire; or they are 
drawn into Battersea-park, where 
the borders are rich and gay with 
brilliant flowers. The remembrance 
of their beauty, or of the cricket- 
match they watched so eagerly, or 
of the steam-boats plying on the 
river, returns again and again when 
they sit in their old corners and 
listen to the hum of the ‘ great Ba- 
bel.’ Sunlight and warmth bring 
new strength to some of these sick 
ones ; and so soon as the long sum- 
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mer days begin, a few are able to 
sojourn for a brief period with their 
friends. It is during the winter 
months that they are so closely 
confined to their rooms, and it is 
then that intercourse with casual 
visitors is esteemed so rich a boon. 

We never knew before how much 
could be accomplished by crippled 
hands, and hew possible it was for 
mind to overcome matter even when 
sore disease had to be combated. 
It would be well if fanciful ladies— 
who must have a doctor in attend- 
ance, but whose ailments are for 
the most part imaginary, and the 
result of having no healthy occupa- 
tion—spent some hours in the com- 
pany ofthese incurables ; they would 
find the majority employed. Even 
those who are confined to their 
beds have little tables placed with- 
in reach, which hold their favourite 
books, and very often some kind of 
needlework. We have noticed the 
greatest sufferers resolutely doing a 
few stitches at long intervals, though 
their pain was too constant to en- 
able them to pursue any avocation 
for many moments, or concentrate 
their attention on the pages ofa 
book for more than a few minutes. 

Some of our friends are able to 
execute orders for work. One who 
cannot walk, but has strength to 
wheel herself from room to room 
on the ground-floor in her chair, is 
a very clever lace-maker and mend- 
er. We recall the first impression 
she produced on our minds, when 
she volunteered to fetch some lace 
for our inspection. We had not 
known that her limbs were power- 
less until she turned the wheels of 
her chair with her hands, and ran it 
quickly out of the room into the 
hall, and along the passage to 
her bedroom, whence she returned 
in a few moments bringing her 
work. 

The British Home is admirably 
situated. The premises command 
a cheerful view, and attached to 


them is a charming garden. The 
trees on the opposite side of the 
high-road, and in particular a fine- 
grown chestnut, give not a little 
pleasure to those helpless invalids, 
who may be seen, day after day, at the 
same window. They have been car- 
ried from their beds in the morning 
to their chairs, and back again in the 
evening, ever since their admittance 
into the Home. Judge, then, what 
pleasure the coming of spring and 
green leaves, carriages passing and 
re-passing, people walking, and even 
omnibuses and carts rumbling a- 
long, afford to them. 

A spirit of love and gentleness 
pervades the Home. All honour 
be rendered to those at the helm 
for managing and controlling so 
wisely! We number the matron 
among our friends, and admire the 
bright and earnest manner in which 
she discharges her daily duties, and 
the love she has for her sick chil- 
dren. She does indeed act the part 
of mother towards them, being ever 
ready to enter into their sorrows, 
and give out of her large heart the 
sympathy they so much need. 

There are laws and regulations 
necessary for the perfect working 
and order of this large household ; 
but the governing principle is the 
golden rule, and we may truly say 
that family harmony and concord 
are maintained by those who com- 
mand and those who obey. 

There is ‘something to do’ in con- 
nection with such institutions as we 
have been describing ; and we ask 
the ladies of England who have 
spare time, if they cannot in a mea- 
sure help to brighten the weary 
days ofincurables, whether they be 
in homes, hospitals, or cottages. 
Have they not some accomplish- 
ment to teach, or some pleasure to 
impart? We testify from our own 
experience that their lives will be 
richer for such ministry, and ask 
them to take to heart our work, 
and go and do likewise. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DRAMATIST’S TROUBLE. 


THERE is nothing very tragic oreven 
dramatic in the aspect of Sloane- 
street. That lengthy thoroughfare 
is not calculated to familiarise one 
with the poetic side of life ; and it 
is conceivable that a young man 
of receptive nature, like Samuel 
Hickes, by constantly looking out 
on the monotonous gray pavement, 
and listening to the melancholy 
echoes of distant organs, had come 
to regard existence as a rather tame 
affair. The effect of Sloane-street 
on the mind must be to produce at 
length a disbelief in anything ap- 
proaching to melodrama; and it 
is even probable that a man born 
and bred there, were he to become 
a geologist, would insensibly es- 
pouse the Uniformitarian theory of 
geological phenomena, and scout 
the Catastrophic. Itis well known 
to students of natural history that 
many animals—especially certain 
fishes and birds—seem to borrow 
their colour from that of their ha- 
‘bitat. Now the prevailing hue of 
Sloane-street is grey. 

Besides the fact of his living in 
Sloane-street, there were other rea- 
sons why Samuel Hickes should be 
rather sceptical about the possi- 
bility of applying a fragment of 
melodrama to the affairs of the ac- 
tual world around him. He had 
lived, as Arthur Drem pointed out, 
a colourless and uneventful !ife, his 
chief cares being the securing and 
economical spending of a small in- 
come. Aman with straitened means 
has seldom the chance of exercis- 
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ing the heroic passions, unless when 
he thrashes his wife. A man with 
plenty of money at his command 
can afford to indulge the whims of 
his fancy and affection—he can do 
mad things—and approach the re- 
gion of the stage. What is impos- 
sible to a man in a narrower and 
more methodical manner of life 
(and this impossibility leads him to 
imagine it improbable in the case 
of another), is possible to him whose 
actions are not confined by the 
limits ofso many sovereigns a week. 
The life of the one is a series of 
impulses ; the life of the other is 
measured by the slow progress of 
office-hours. And not the least curi- 
ous feature of this complication was, 
that Arthur Drem, himself educated 
under these formal conditions, had 
been led to conceive the possibility 
of getting beyond them by this 
very Rotunda drama, in which the 
author himself disbelieved. 

The two oddly-assorted friends 
had several conversations about the 
theatrical coup which Arthur medi- 
tated; and that young man was 
several times on the point of aban- 
doning the matter in despair over 
the weak faith of his companion. 
It was not that he found any diffi- 
culty in persuading Hickes that 
the project was feasible. On the 
contrary, Hickes admitted readily 
that his friend’s proposal was rea- 
sonable ; and, at the time, would 
almost give his assent to it, and un- 
dertake the singular duty. But on 
the next occasion that they met, 
Arthur would be mildly enraged to 
find that his companion had fallen 
backward into doubt ; and that the 
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old arguments had to beagain forth- 
coming. 

At length Hickes said, 

‘I dobelieve, Drem, you're wrong. 
You don’t know what stuff these 
Rotunda plays are, or you'd see 
that it was impossible to do that 
sort of thing in real life. It is all 
very well in the theatre, where you 
can get everything made to your 
hand—the hero alwayscomesround 
the corner at the right moment, 
and the villain always kills himself 
at the proper time. However, for 
a lark, I don’t mind doing this: I 
will go a certain way, just to try.’ 

* You promise that?’ said Arthur, 
who was only too glad to get the 
engine on the rails. 

‘A certain way, I say. I will 
try and get admitted into this Sun- 
day-school. I will try and get in- 
troduced to this Miss Seaford— 

‘And then?’ 

‘Then I might ask her to marry 
me, to crown the joke. Of course 
in the drama she would consent— 
for I am now acting the hero who 
is to do everybody a deal of good ; 
but, as it is, I wouldn’t back my 
chances with half-a-sov. And the 
first steps are not so easy as you 
think. What do I know about a 
Sunday-school? You never saw 
that atthe Rotunda. And the only 
clergyman we have there is the Irish 
priest of the fat, humorous, gener- 
ous kind—a splendid character to 
go down.’ 

‘Well, you don’t need to be afraid 
of a clergyman ; he won’t eat you.’ 

So it was that, on a certain warm 
Sunday evening, Mr. Arthur and 
his friend walked up to Hampstead. 
Hickes was rather sulky—partly 
because he dared not drink any- 
thing, and partly because he felt he 
was being goaded into making an 
ass of himself. If they had been 
doing the Rotunda drama in its pure 
simplicity, he might have felt more 
confident ; but here they were ap- 
proaching it by unfamiliar paths. 
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Fancy trying to get to a melodram- 
atic climax by way of a Sunday- 
school ! 

Sometimes, indeed, he submitted 
to the soft enchantment of the pic- 
tures which Arthur Drem painted 
forhim. He was to touch the heart 
of this girl by his generosity and 
piety. He was to point out to her 
that her duty was clearly to throw 
over Philip Drem, and restore him 
to the position in society which he 
had forfeited for her sake. He was 
to show her that her path in life 
went with that of a poorer man ; 
and he was to win this pretty com- 
panion for himself. Then there 
was Mr. Drem, with his cheque for 
2000/. or 3000/. ; and the grateful 
Arthur, endowed with a partner- 
ship, heaping favours upon him. 
Hickes dwelt upon this prospect 
chiefly after his midday dinner, 
when he had drunk a good deal of 
ale, and was smoking a thoughtful 
and drowsy pipe. 

The evening was yet light when 
the two drew near the schoolroom, 
the arrangements ofwhich had been 
unwittingly described to Arthur by 
Alec Lawson. Mr. Arthur said he 
would go for awalk over the Heath; 
and return in an hour. 

‘ You need only wait long enough 
to see how they go on. Keep up 
your courage, old boy ! 

‘I’d rather venture into a fight- 
ing-cribin Ratcliffe-highway than in- 
to this confounded Sunday-school,’ 
said Hickes with an uneasy smile. 
‘I wish I could have a glass of 
brandy.’ 

‘You might as well go in with 
cloven feet, a tail, and blue fire 
coming out of your mouth.’ 

‘Well, here goes !’ 

Arthur Drem walked on; and 
Mr. Hickes went boldly up to the 
door of the schoolroom and knock- 
ed. Itwas opened bya young girl, 
of whom he asked if he could see 
Mr. Miall. There came to him a 
tall elderly gentleman, with a bald 








head, 2 bland expression of face, 
white whiskers, and gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

‘I hope you will excuse my trou- 
bling you, sir,’ said Mr. Hickes in 
a hesitating way; ‘the fact is, I 
should like, if you have no objec- 
tion, to see how your classes are 
carried on.’ 

* By all means,’ said Mr. Miall 
at once. ‘ Pray come in.’ 

Hitkes followed the clergyman 
into the place ; and the latter said, 

‘Perhaps you have had some 
thoughts of joining us? We are 
always glad to add to our list of 
teachers.’ 

‘Iam afraid, said Mr. Hickes 
with a charming modesty, ‘that I 
should betray a greater ignorance 
than the children in my class.’ 

‘We do not profess to be very 
learned,’ said Mr. Miallwith asmile. 
‘If you think of it, I would suggest 
your remaining simply as a specta- 
tor for an evening or two, to see 
what our method is. Then, as we 
have always set lessons, which the 
teachers as well as the scholars pre- 
pare at home—those of them, that 
is to say, who have no great ex- 
perience—I think you would find 
no difficulty in taking the position. 
Do not let me press you ; yet it is 
a good and necessary work, and 
the Lord is mindful of His ser- 
vants.’ 

‘I wonder whether Mr. Drem 
will be,’ said Hickes to himself, 
with a sort of pathetic glance over 
what he was about to endure. 

Yet he did not find this hour 
pass heavily. He was accommo- 
dated with a seat in front of a row 
of round faces, some of them not 
particularly clean; and, after the 
usual religious exercises had been 
gone through, and thecatechising of 
the various classes commenced, he 
found it not uninteresting to listen 
to the odd matter-of-fact replies 
which the younger children gave to 
the questions. The lesson was the 
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«tory of Eli and the young Samuel ; 
und it was curious to notice how 
many of the round little heads in 
front of him had been busy in in- 
terpreting the relations between the 
high-priest and his young assistant 
by their own experiences. Curious, 
too, it was to see how tags of other 
explanations — vacant theological 
phrases, and so forth— lingered 
about the small brains, and were 
brought out to cover the retreat 
from a dilemma. 

‘What do you mean,’ asked Mr. 
Miall, who had relieved one of the 
teachers from his duties to give the 
benefit of his example to Mr. 
Hickes, ‘by ‘Samuel ministered 
unto the Lord before Eli” ? 

‘He liked the Lord better than 
Eli,’ said one. 

‘He ran errands for Eli,’ said an- 
other. 

Of course an explanation of 
Samuel’s duties in the Tabernacle 
followed, finishing with the remark 
that Samuel most likely lay down 
near the lamp which he had to trim 
during the night. 

‘ That was very naughty,’ said a 
wise young woman of ten, who was 
vainly nudged to silence by her 
elder sister. 

‘Why ?’ said the teacher. 

‘He might ha’ been burned.’ 

There followed another explana- 
tion, and a discourse upon God’s 
calling little children, now as well 
as then. 

‘Should you be afraid to die?’ 
was the next question. 

‘IT wouldn’t, if it wasn’t for the 
doctor,’ said one small and practi- 
cal philosopher. 

‘ But the doctor visits you to do 
you good, does he not?” 

‘No. He gives you physic.’ 

‘But the physic is for your good, 
is it not ?” 

* N—no,’ was the answer, com- 
ing rather timidly, as if the philoso- 
pher knew he ought to be moral 
and uphold physic, while certain re- 
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collections constrained him to be 
honest and defy it. 

‘ Thephysic doesn’tdo you good?” 

‘No; for it’s bitter to take, and 
God will make you die whether you 
take it or not.’ 

Mr. Hickes began to think that, 
if he got many remarks like this ad- 
dressed to him, his vocation as a 
teacher would not be such plain- 
sailing as he had hoped. Nor did 
he find it very easy to maintain his 
gravity in listening to certain home- 
ly explanations of such phrases as 
‘the ears of every one that heareth 
it shall tingle,’ or ‘And all from Dan 
even to Beer-sheba knew that Sam- 
uel was established to be a prophet 
of the Lord.’ With regard to this 
last verse, Mr. Miall asked whether 
Dan was in the north or south of 
Palestine; whereupon a profound 
exponent of Scriptural history re- 
plied that he was in the Den of 
Lions. 

Mr. Miall now handed over the 
duties of the class to the official 
teacher, and, turning to the stran- 
ger, observed that he had seensome- 
thing of the manner in which the 
teaching was conducted. 

‘There is not much difficulty, 
you see, when you know the lesson 
beforehand.’ 

‘ But I should be afraid of meet- 
ing with a poser in some of these 
chance replies,’ said Hickes mo- 
destly. ‘You can’t anticipate the 
odd things they may say.’ 

‘No; but you soon get accus- 
tomed to them, and treat them as 
you treat the perpetual “ why” ofa 
very young child. I have a little 
boy of five who, I can assure you, 
is a serious trouble to me in that 
way. It is necessary that he should 
believe me to be infallible, for I am 
laying the basis at present of all his 
moral knowledge; and he must 
have no doubt that I am absolutely 
right. But what are you to say to 
a child who asks you wy the lining 
of your coat is blue, wAy the fields 
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are green, why the river is blue, or 
why the birds sing? I was telling 
him the other day that the lark sang 
up in the sky to cheer his mate, or 
perhaps to warn her in her nest 
below; whereupon he instantly said, 
*¢ But Miss Seaford’s lark sings in the 
brass cage with nothing below.” 
By the way, that reminds me—we 
have one of our young ladies absent 
just at present—I believe she has 
gone down into Devonshire to see 
some friends—and we have had to 
apportion her class among the 
others. Now if you thought of 
joining us, I should collectthis class 
again.’ 

‘ But I should be in the way when 
the young lady returned,’ said Mr. 
Hickes. 

‘ Not at all,’said Mr. Miall. ‘We 
have always plenty of work for 
willing hands, as it is desirable the 
classes should be kept small. I find 
a teacher has not time to get ac- 
quainted with his or her class when 
thelesson hastobe hurried over. In 
any case I could not give you Miss 
Seaford’s class—I think we have no 
teacher to whom the scholars are 
more warmly attached, and they 
would resent being separated from 
her when she returns. But if you 
like to take up the class until she 
comes back from Devonshire, we 
can then find you someindependent 
sphere of labour.’ 

‘Thank you ; I am very much 
obliged,’ said the young man, whose 
suavity, and modesty, and gentle- 
ness had evidently made some im- 
pression on the kindly clergyman. 
‘Perhaps, however, I had better 
only look in on next Sunday—I 
mean Sabbath evening—before ac- 
tually beginning.’ 

The fact was that Hickes plead- 
ed with his own conscience for this 
respite ; for his stomach turned from 
the work before him, as the stomach 
of a strong man might turn from 
gruel. He would go through with 
the task he had uhdertaken ; but 
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he could not plunge into it all at 
once. It was with a sensation of 
unspeakable relief that he shook 
hands with Mr. Miall, and found 
himself once more in the open 
air. 

Mr. Arthur soon rejoined him, 
and Hickes found his friend in the 
cheerfullest of moods. 

* Now,’ said Arthur, ‘ was there 
anything easier, once you tried it? 
A few days ago you'd have said it 
was impossible to get acquainted 
with Miss Seaford—now the way 
lies clear before you.’ 

‘Yes; and a pretty way too,’ 
grumbled Hickes. ‘TI’ll have to 
begin and learn the New Testa- 
ment off by heart.’ 

‘You couldn’t be better employ- 
ed,’ said Arthur with grim malice ; 
‘it will do you a world of good. 
In the mean time have a cigar; 
and we will get down to my rooms, 
where you can reward yourself for 
your recent temperance.’ 

When they had at last reached 
their destination, Hickes was found 
to be somewhat discontented and 
sulky. Like most feeble natures, he 
had a good deal of small cunning ; 
and he was determined that no one 
should make a cat’s-paw of him. 
What guarantee had he that Mr. 
Arthur would fulfil the vague pro- 
mises he had made, in the almost 
impossible event of his, Hickes’s, 
marrying this girl? Might not he 
find himself saddled with a penni- 
less wife; and the whole Drem 
family vastly obliged to him, but 
refusing to acknowledge that they 
ought to give him a penny? 

Other and no less uncomfort- 
able reflections crossed his mind 
as he walked up to Arthur's lodg- 
ings. Hickes was a weak irre- 
solute sort of man, with no very 
definite convictions of right and 
wrong; but, after all, he had a 
dim sentiment about what was 
right ; and, on the whole, he rather 
inclined to that. He would prefer 
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doing right, if the right were easy, 
and if the wrong were not too 
tempting. He had no conception 
of any obligation to be honest, to 
tell the truth, or to respect other 
people’s property; but, whereas 
breaking the law laid one open to 
the risk of exposure and punish- 
ment, doing right was productive 
of a certain small glow of satis- 
faction. On the other side, doing 
what was unfair or dishonest was 
distinctly unpleasant—it was rather 
shabby and mean. 

Arthur had a notion that they 
ought to celebrate the success of 
the first step ; and, while his land- 
lady was getting up some supper, 
he produced a couple of bottles of 
sparkling burgundy, one of which 
he opened. 

‘Here you are,’ he said, handing 
a full glass of seething crimson to 
his friend. ‘Here’s good luck to 
our melodrama!’ 

Hickes could not resist the ap- 
peal, for he was very thirsty. He 
swallowed as much as he could at 
once without choking, and then he 
put down the glass with rather a 
sullen air. 

‘What's the matter with you, 
Hickes? said Arthur gaily. ‘ Has 
the singing of hymns been too much 
for you? 

*T’ll tell you what it is, Drem,’ 
said the other; ‘I don’t half like 
this sort of thing. I’m not more 
thin-skinned than other people ; 
but it does seem to me precious 
mean to go trying to get this girl 
into trouble. You needn’t tell me,’ 
he added doggedly; ‘I say, get- 
ting her into trouble. I don’t think 
we can do it; but if we do, we ought 
to be horse-whipped, and that’s the 
long and the short of it. I don’t 
say but what you're right in ar- 
guing that in the end it might be 
better for her not to marry your 
cousin. Very likely not; and, of 
course, it would be better, as you 
say, for him that he should not 
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marry her. But that does not ex- 
cuse us.’ 

‘ Why, the singing of the hymns 
has been too much for you !’ cried 
Arthur. ‘Who ever heard you preach 
morality in that way before? I de- 
clare you are quite impressive ; and 
I foresee a grand career for you at 
the Sunday-school.’ 

Here the tray with the supper 
was brought in; and, when the 
woman had left, Arthur remarked, 
in a cool and careless way, 

‘ Of course it is for you to judge; 
I don’t insist upon your doing it. 
I have already bothered myself too 
much in convincing you against 
your will that the whole thing is 
feasible ; and as you would reap 
more benefit from it than I should, 
I don’t see why I should trouble 
farther. Let us drop it, if you like. 
As you say, there are difficulties in 
the way. I undertook to show you 
that the preliminary difficulties were 
not so great as you fancied ; and I 
think I have done that successfully 
—witness the events of this even- 
ing. But I can see from your man- 
ner that I should have continual 
trouble in arguing the matter with 
you; and there is no reason why 
our friendship should be broken 
off by some probable quarrel. Let 
us agree to drop it, from this mo- 
ment forward. It was not of so 
much consequence to me; as I 
have always the chance before me 
of succeeding to my uncle’s busi- 
ness, in any case. As for you, I 
daresay you would only be with- 
drawn from your proper sphere of 
literary labours by receiving a de- 
finite sum of money. Let me give 
you some of this cold tongue.’ 

Hickes looked up in a hesitating 
way. He had been advancing these 
objections chiefly to have Arthur 
answer them the more strongly, 
and so pacify his conscience. But 
he did not anticipate that his friend 
would quietly accept the situa- 
tion. 
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* You see,’ he remarked, ‘ the last 
time we talked over the matter, it 
was all theory ; and it didn’t much 
matter which way the argument 
went. But zew the thing is coming 
closer, and getting to be practical, 
and one naturally pauses. I may 
consider myself as already a Sun- 
day-school teacher. Next Sunday, 
or the following Sunday, Miss Sea- 
ford is coming to this school. I 
shall meet her. The certainty is 
that, if I like, I may become ac- 
quainted with her. Then there are 
many ways of getting introduced 
to the house—by calling on her 
friends for some subscription, or 
some such means. ‘Then, as I get 
better acquainted with her, I may 
see her home, as I walk that way.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Arthur, 
‘now you are showing your inven- 
tive faculty. Didn't I tell you the 
successive steps would come rea- 
dily enough, when you made up 
your mind? And take my word 
for it, the climax we look for, though 
some distance off, will be reached 
in the same natural easy fashion. 
Look at it as at the top of a moun- 
tain—a very striking and imposing 
thing; but, after all, it is only a 
matter of half-yards.’ 

‘ Writing these plays is such pre- 
carious work,’ said Hickes, as if he 
were already putting in a plea with 
his own conscience. ‘One never 
knows what may happen; and if 
anything did happen, it would be 
such a comfort and security to have 
a snug little sum by you.’ 

‘And a pretty wife to console 
you. Depend upon it, Hickes, that 
the girl will very soon perceive that 
her marrying my cousin would have 
been a vast injury to him, and she 
will be grateful to you for having 
secured everybody’s happiness. She 
mayn’t be very complaisant at first, 
until she is tamed down a bit.’ 

*O,O cried Hickes; ‘ you mean 
me to marry her by force ?’ 

* Well, not exactly,’ said Arthur ; 
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‘but it is possible—one doesn’t 
know— 

‘You mean really to go in for 
melodrama? I didn’t know when 
my Rotunda experience was to be 
called for. Bless you, I know 
twenty ways of marrying girls by 
force. There is the grand abduc- 
tion on the part of the wicked no- 
bleman — carriage-and-pair, with 
servants in masks; there is the 
running off with the heiress, a sham 
priest, and a couple of men with 
horse-pistols standing by—’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ said Ar- 
thur; ‘you can choose your own 
way—you ought to know which is 
most likely.’ 

‘If Miss Seaford and all her 
friends would only stand for ten 
minutes on the Rotunda stage, I'd 
settle the affair directly. Zen there 
would be no humbugging about a 
Sunday-school, and mincing airs, 
and the “ Land of Canaan.” I do 
think, Drem, that since the crea- 
tion of man there has been no 
rummer thing than this project of 
yours, of getting a bit of sham drama 
to run in the same harness with our 
own affairs.’ 

‘There won’t be anything sham 
about the drama,’ said Arthur, ‘ un- 
less you spoil it. I should like you 
to tell me how you draw the line 
between what is possible in a dra- 
ma and what is possible in life. 
The line is apparently a broad one 
in your eyes ; I can’t see it.’ 

‘As I said before, you’re stage- 
struck,’ retorted Hickes with a 
laugh. He was evidently getting 
over his despondency and con- 
science-qualms. 

‘We shall see who is right when 
you’ve got a cottage on the banks 
of the Thames at Mortlake, with a 
charming wife, and a nice little 
fortune, with a garden all round 
the house, and a study in which 
you can compose dramas for the- 
atres on this side of the water.’ 

‘Dramas got out of my new ex- 
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periences, I suppose,’ said Hickes 
with a hiccup. 

‘Why not? After your old dra- 
mas have taught you what to do in 
life, you will put your new life back 
into new dramas.’ 

‘Good ! good!’ cried Hickes, with 
a woolliness about his speech, for 
it took but a moderate amount of 
wine to upset this young man’s 
balance. ‘ That’s very good—I 
take the Rotunda drama, pass it 
into my Own experience, and turn 
it out again as a more genteel 
drama for the West-end. It’s like 
the circ’lation of the blood—comes 
in one sort of blood into the lungs, 
goes out another. Ora machine, 
that takes in c—cats, and produces 
sausages. Or it’s like a magical 
hat, that takes in raw eggs, and 
turns out a—a pie—’ 

‘By Jove, you’re making meta- 
phors sufficient to stick all over a 
comedy, like a pudding stuck full 
of raisins. Why don’t you get in- 
to this brilliant vein when you're 
writing your plays ?’ 

‘Mustn’t drink at work,’ said 
Hickes solemnly. ‘I'd be for put- 
tin’ jokes in, and openin’ the peo- 
ple’s eyes—I’d be for chaffin’ 
the villain, and makin’ the sweet 
young lady cuss and swear when 
she burst her gloves. The fact is, 
I’m not so dull a dog as I look; 
and if I was to open out on these 
characters of mine, I’d play old 
’Arry with ’em. Law bless you, I’d 
pay them out for the trouble they’ve 
cost me this ma’y a day ; and, if I 
was to get a fortune to-morrow, 
dash my eyes if I wouldn’t sit down 
and write a burlesque of every 
blessed man, woman, and child I 
ever made talk inadrama. And 
I'd get some clever fellows to take 
the parts, and b’lesque the actin’ 
too ; and I'd have the tragedians, 
and the old heavies, and the scraggy 
chambermaids all sittin’ in the front 
row of the orchestra, and I’d watch 
‘em gnashin’ their teeth. Wouldn't 
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I pay ’em out? Tell ye what, Drem 
—’s a grand notion. I once had 
an idea of bringin’ all the chief 
people in Shakespeare’s plays into 
a play by themselves; but that’s 
nothin’ to this—nothin’! For 
wouldn’t I make it a real scarifier 
—and have the people talk the mo- 
rality that the upper gallery believes 
in and practises, and not the clap- 
trap stuff it applauds? And wouldn't 
I stick into the play one o’ them 
costermongers, that are satisfied 
with nothing but superfine senti- 
ment on the stage ?—and I’d show 
him sick wi’ gin, and tearin’ his wife’s 
hair out, and thrashin’ the brats when 
he goes home. And I’d—I’d— 
thank you for some so’-water.’ 

These pictures of the revenge of 
the dramatist on the creations of 
his brain, and on his patrons, were 
thus brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion ; and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Arthur put his friend into a cab 
and told the driver to go to a cer- 
tain number in Sloane-street. 

Mr. Arthur would have been 
more tranquil in mind, had he not 
begun to see more and more of the 
vacillation of this young man. That 
one accustomed to revel in wicked- 
ness, and utter the most atrocious 
sentiments through the bass throat 
of a capacious tragedian, should be 
visited by squeamish doubts on a 
minor question of fairness, was not 
unnatural ; but that he should be 
determined one minute to carry out 
this peculiar project, and the next 
minute turn away from it altogether, 
was to Arthur a matter of much 
anxiety. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RIVER OF DART. 


‘Don’r you think,’ said Philip, 
as they sat down to breakfast on 
the morning of their departure, 
‘that it would be very hard to die 


at Torquay, and leave behind one 
the sea, and the clear air, and the 
sunlight? I shouldn’t mind so 
much dying in a dingy hole in Is- 
lington, I think—in a sickly atmo- 
sphere, with blinds drawn and bot- 
tles on the table. One might almost 
be glad to get quit of the smell of 
physic. And going away from here 
— leaving that blue bay and the 
green country round about it— 
seems in itself a sort of little 
death.’ 

‘I am so glad we are getting a 
beautiful day, though, to leave,’ said 
Lilian. ‘This morning, when I 
looked out, the sea was green and 
windy, and over there at Brixham 
the land was quite hidden behind 
a mist of rain.’ 

*And when I came down, and 
caught her,’ said Jims, ‘she was 
nearly wud wi’ delight, for there 
was a glimmer o’ sun behind the 
mist.’ 

‘ And it was so curious to see a 
light green colour beginning to 
shine through,’ said Lilian, ‘the 
sunlight, you know, breaking on 
the hills behind the rain ; and then 
the clouds lifted, and you could see 
the slates of the houses in Brixham 
glittering across the bay, and the 
sea changing from green to blue. 
And now, look! the clouds have 
all disappeared, and the bay has 
grown still, and Berry Head has 
got misty and white out there !’ 

When their luggage had been 
dispatched to the station—to be 
sent on to Totnes by rail— they 
went down to the harbour, got in- 
to a small boat, and were pulled 
out to the yacht which Mr. Philip 
had hired. It was to be their last 
excursion in her—they were to 
leave her at Dartmouth. 

And when the tiny vessel, out- 
side the harbour, dipped over to 
the gentle wind that was coming up 
from the west, Torquay was already 
receding from them. How fair and 
stately she looked, seated white and 
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radiant on the summit of her green 
hills! The morning sunlight shone 
on the great gray crags, and on the 
gleaming fronts of the houses, and 
on the dense foliage around the old 
abbey ; while round at Liver-mead 
the masses of red sandstone that 
finished the curve of the beach fair- 
ly burned in the sunshine, over the 
intense blue of the water. As they 
got farther out into the bay a sort 
of silvery haze seemed to dwell 
over the place, only broken here 
and there by the glitter of a win- 
dow that happened to catch the 
rays of the sun. 

‘O Philip, we have been so 
happy here !’ said Lilian, with tears 
coming into her eyes. ‘ Why should 
we ever go back to London?’ 

Ah, why? And it seemed to 
him that behind and encompassing 
the beautiful and smiling picture 
that lay before them there was hid- 
den a darker circle—full of dismay, 
and trouble, and the weariness of 
waiting—into which they must soon 
enter. Why could they not stay here 
for ever? He was almost on the 
point of confessing to her the tender 
hypocrisyof which he had been guilty 
during this brief and happy time ; 
and then he looked at her face and 
her anxious eyes, and could not. 

‘You're no fitted to be the wife 
o’a man that has to battle wi’ these 
times,’ said Jims, putting his hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. ‘Ye 
mind me o’ a white kitten, that likes 
to play and frisk about a while wi’ 
areel o’ cotton, and then snoozle 
down afore the fire on a thick rug. 
What would you think o’ a man 
that could content himself to live 
a’ his life up at the big hotel yon- 
der, and do naething but kick his 
heels on the grass in the sun, when 
around him the world is working 
and storing, and they who have 
time are up in the great centre o’t 
—in London—fechting in Parlia- 
ment for them that are otherwise 
engaged? Them that are working 
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have nae time to think and under- 
stand about laws ; and yet the laws 
are crushin’ them, and takin’ frae 
them to give to the wealthy idlers 
in the land what ocht to gang to 
them that are starvin’ for want o’ 
work. The taxation o’ the workin’- 
man should gang to help his poorer 
brethren, instead o’ helpin’ to fill 
the pockets o’ them that are rich 
enough already. But folk are be- 
ginning to understand the duties 
o’ the capitalists now ; and there’s 
many a rare battle to be focht 0’ 
mair consequence than Waterloo, 
or Peterloo either. And wi’ a’ this 
coming forward—singing i’ the air, 
as it were—ye would like to have 
him leeve a’ his life down by the 
shore here, like a limpet on the 
rocks or a dandelion in the grass!’ 

‘Then there’s to be no pleasure 
in life for anybody! said Miss 
Lilian contemptuously. ‘For if 
you happen to have no troubles of 
your own, you are to go and take 
up the trouble of other people— 
who won’t thank you. What dif- 
ference does one man make? If 
the nation wanted Philip, it would 
have told him so long ago. He is 
not of much consequence to it ; but 
—but—he’s of some consequence 
to me.’ 

She glanced timidly at Jims, with 
an arch look in her eyes and a 
conscious blush on her face. 

‘You selfish little heathen !’ said 
Philip. ‘Do you know what blas- 
phemy against the whole duty of 
man you are talking? If every 
single person were to take as an 
excuse that he individually would 
not be of much service—’ 

‘I am not going to argue,’ she 
said defiantly, changing her posi- 
tion. ‘You always get the best of 
me there, because you have been to 
college ; but I know I am right all 
the same.’ 

‘Well, of course,’ said Philip ; 
‘since the beginning of time wo- 
men have been celebrated—’ 
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With that she put her hand over 
his mouth. 

‘I have told you before,’ she 
said petulantly, ‘that I will not be 
called “women.” You are always 
putting me in the ranks with all 
the thousands of women you know; 
and some day you will be losing 
sight of me. I don’t wish to stand 
to be compared with everybody 
you know ; I wish to be all by my- 
self. I am not a woman, or a girl, 
or anybody, or anything, except— 
just what you see !’ 

And she threw out her two hands 
with a laugh, as if she were show- 
ing herself off. 

‘Do you think you could ever 
be lost in the ranks?’ said Philip, 
taking hold of a curl of golden- 
brown hair that was near the white 
neck. ‘Wouldn't this be a decora- 
tionto singleyou out? Do youthink 
that Perdita, dressed in her lover’s 
clothes, would have passed mus- 
ter among Frederick’s Pomeranian 
giants ?” 

‘I don’t think Perdita lived in 
the time of Frederick the Great,’ 
said she demurely. 

* Perdita lived then, lives now, 
will live always. When you and I 
shall have got out of this dream, 
that we call life, Perdita will still 
be going about with her flowers, 
and singing her snatches of old 
ballads.’ 

‘I wonder if she ever did live, 
and if she was happy?’ said Lilian. 
‘I wonder if Shakespeare ever saw 
any girl that he thought might be 
Perdita? Don’t you think he must 
have been desperately in love to 
have written so tenderly about love? 
—and don’t you think he must have 
suffered dreadful misery about love 
to have written so much about that? 
Other things he could imagine— 
ambition, or pride, or avarice— 
without actually experiencing them ; 
but I think he must have been very 
miserable about some one he loved 
before hecould havewritten aboutit.’ 
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‘Why, what do you know of it ? 
said Philip with a look of wonder. 

‘I know only by anticipation,’ 
she said wistfully. ‘I know what 
I should suffer—if—if— 

She never completed the sen- 
tence. It was as if her soul had 
gone out of her, and was already 
moving in the years to come. Jims 
never liked these fits of strange 
brooding which fell over the girl’s 
eyes, and he invariably interrupted 
them. 

‘I’m thinking,’ said he, ‘that 
Perdita had an extra chance of 
being happy, as there was nae Par- 
liament then to tak’ her sweetheart 
frae her.’ 

‘Parliaments are for old men,’ 
said Lilian sharply. ‘I would have 
no man go into Parliament till he 
was sixty, and fit for nothing else.’ 

‘You are too hard on me,’ said 
Jims with a smile. 

‘QO, I didn’t mean you !’ she said 
anxiously, and at once taking his 
hand, as if to atone for her indis- 
cretion. ‘ You know I didn’t mean 
you. I ought to have said that no 
one should go into Parliament who 
has got any relations, or any friends, 
or anybody who cares a pin about 
him.’ 

‘But look what such a Parlia- 
ment would immediately do,’ said 
Philip. ‘They would set to work 
to destroy all conjugal and domes- 
tic ties, and make everybody as 
miserable as themselves.’ 

‘But nobody would pay any at- 
tention to what they did,’ said Li- 
lian scornfully. 

‘And we should have a very 
efficient Parliament,’ said Jims. 

So the desultory careless talk 
flowed on, as they slowly made 
their way southward with the drow- 
siness of a hazy sunlight around 
them, with the blue waves lapping 
along the side of the boat, and a 
curl of white at the prow; with a 
gentle wind just filling the sails, 
and causing the pennon overhead 








to flutter. And now theywere about 
to see the last of Torquay and its 
beautiful neighbourhood ; for they 
had nearly reached the point of 
Berry Head. The spacious blue 
bay lay behind them ; down there, 
on the left, the Creek of Brixham, 
with its clustered houses and fleet 
of smacks ; then the white line of 
Goodrington Sands ; then the long 
brown curve of Paignton beach, on 
which Lilian had played for many 
a day when a child; and so round 
by the sandstone cliffs of Liver- 
mead to the massive hills and the 
shining villas of Torquay, with the 
Thatcher and Ore-stones jutting 
out from the point. 

‘Good-bye, Tor Hill, and Wal- 
don Hill, and Warbery Hill, and 
all the houses and trees you have ! 
said Lilian, standing up and look- 
ing with a wistful smile towards the 
receding shore; ‘ good-bye, dear 
Paignton, with your pretty sands! 
—good-bye, Brixham, with your 
fishing-boats and your rocks! I 
wish I could take you all into my 
arms and kiss you! Good-bye! 
good-bye !’ 

And then, as the great cliffs of 
Berry Head interposed, and cut 
off, one by one, the various places 
on which her eyes lingeringly and 
fondly dwelt, the smile died away 
from her lips ; and when the last 
house of Torquay was shut out 
from her sight she sat down in the 
boat, and covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed bitterly. 

The gates of the old world—the 
fair world of her childhood and 
youth—seemed to for ever shut ; 
and there now opened before her 
another world, full of indeterminate 
terror and sadness, and the pain of 
renunciation. What might come 
she knew not; but she felt that she 
would have to meet it alone. 

_* My darling,’ said Philip, laying 
his hand tenderly on the down- 
cast head, ‘we shall see all these 
places again.’ 
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‘We shall never see them again, 
we two together,’ she said, looking 
up with a white face. 

‘If you say anything like that 
again,’ said he, ‘do you know what 
I shall do? I will have this verita- 
ble and actual boat in which you 
sit turned round; and in an hour 
or so we shall run into Torquay 
harbour. Then, do you know what 
will follow, you timid little bird? 
Mrs. Lawson will be telegraphed 
for to bring down a special license 
with her from London; we shall 
be married in Torquay; and not 
only shall we see all these places 
together, but we shall not have 
them out of our sight ever after ; 
for I shall remain in Torquay, and 
support my household by becom- 
ing—what shall I say?—a billiard- 
marker? No; I should lose form 
down here. I shall become a coast- 
guardsman, and spend the day in 
leaning over the parapet of the 
quay and staring at nothing; or I 
may drive a cab. Do you know 
there is nothing more probable than 
that I may have to earn our joint 
living by driving a cab ?” 

She looked up with a glance of 
surprise ; and he saw that he had 
made a mistake. It was not time 
yet to speak of what was ahead in 
his affairs. So he adroitly con- 
tinued the conversation, as if the 
chance remark had been only a 
bit of the idle talk in which they 
had been indulging; and so, by 
and by, he won her round into a 
more cheerful humour. 

And now the new line of coast, 
stretching down into the white haze 
of the south, opened out before 
them ; and they sailed past the im- 
mense cliffs of limestone and rock, 
which fell sheer into the green wa- 
ter, with here and there a shelf of 
slate gleaming through the thin veil 
of mist that the sun had thrown 
over the land. Spectral and vast 
loomed these silent cliffs through 
the heat, their craggy headlands 
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throwing natural bridges out into 
the water, their steep sides seamed 
with rugged scars and black lines 
of caves. Over their smooth sum- 
mits stretched a faint surface of 
green, with a few sheep or cattle 
visible only as specks in the light ; 
while in some sheltered bay the 
rocks sloped more gently down to 
the water. There were trees and 
a cottage or two lying warm and 
snug in the valley, and a line of 
white shingle where the dark sea 
met the shore. From the splendid 
masses of Sharkham on to Down- 
end Point, these successive pro- 
montories and bays were sufficient- 
ly familiar to Lilian; and yet she 
did not care to name them, so 
strange and unfamiliar they ap- 
peared in this dream-like haze. In- 
deed, at any time, there is some- 
thing very solemn in the look of 
the tall and silent rocks, that stand 
unmoved above the great murmur- 
ing plain of the waves, and are so 
still. You cannot but think that 
an awful quiet has fallen upon them, 
because they have through so many 
years held commune with the night 
and with the stars, and that they 
have grown mournful because they 
have looked over the sea towards 
the gray east, and beheld the mys- 
tery of innumerable dawns. 

Then, as they drew near the 
estuary of the Dart, they ran close 
under the black Mewstone—the 
solitary jagged mass of rock that 
stands out in the sea. Far below 
them stretches the long blue line 
of Start Bay, losing itself in a silver 
mist in the south; and as they 
turned inward from the sea, they 
found themselves in the green ha- 
ven of Dartmouth, with the old- 
fashioned little town, huddled along 
the side of the steep hill that over- 
looks it. 

Having rowed ashore to Kings- 
wear, on the opposite side of the 
river, they put up at the Yacht 
Hotel there ; and Jims must needs 
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go out on the balcony, to look at 
the broad stream, the boats, the 
quaint houses, and the lofty stretches 
of pasture and fields of wheat that 
seemed to be tumbling over on the 
chimneys. The midday sun was 
shining down on the place; but 
the hill is so vertical that, while it 
remained in shadow, the light only 
caught here and there on the top 
of a tree or the slates of a house ; 
and these shone out in yellow from 
the misty blue behind. A still, 
sleepy, old-fashioned little place, 
with picturesque houses and walls, 
built down into the clear green 
deeps of the Dart, with glimpses of 
rounded hill and sunny pasture 
glimmering at the end of precipit- 
ous streets, and with a few villas 
on the outskirts buried in trees, 
and perched upon the steep rocks 
that rise from the water. 

‘This is anither place like Tor- 
quay,’ said Jims. ‘A man must 
either have his nose level wi’ his 
neighbour’s door-step, or else find 
himsel’ lookin’ doun his skylight- 
window. I wonder how they keep 
the bairns frae flinging stanes down 
the chimneys.’ 

But Miss Lil, as they sometimes 
called her, would have no one say 
a word against the place ; for it ap- 
pertained to the Dart, and the Dart 
she had insisted on their seeing 
before returning to London. She 
had conducted them all over the 
neighbourhood that she was fami- 
liar with ; and now, like the pro- 
prietor of a merry-go-round, she 
was going to give them ‘a good 
one for the last.’ When they praised 
the beauty of the county, she was 
pleased; but she always said, ‘You 
have not seen the Dart yet.’ And 
now they were on the very thresh- 
old of the mystic and beautiful re- 
gion ; and they were to carry the 
memory of this day’s wanderings 
with them to London, whither they 
were bound on the morrow. 

‘What if it were to begin and 





rain now?’ said Philip, as they sat 
in the hotel. 

‘I should make you wait here 
for days or weeks till it cleared,’ 
said Miss Lil decidedly. 

‘You talk as if you were the 
owner of the whole county, you 
arrogant little woman! he said. 
‘ Whereas all that belongs to you 
is some of the blue of the sea that 
you have stolen into your eyes by 
constantly looking out on Tor 
Bay.’ 

‘The Dart is my river,’ she said 
proudly. ‘ You talk of those rivers 
abroad that you have seen. My 
river is the Dart ; and you will see 
whether it is not prettier than any 
river you ever saw.’ 

‘What shall be my punishment, 
if I say it is not half so fine as the 
Danube, for instance ?’ 

‘Why, your own blindness,’ she 
said with a toss of her head. 

‘But you have never seen any 
foreign river.’ 

*That doesn’t matter,’ she ob- 
served sententiously. ‘I Anow the 
Dart is the prettiest river in the 
whole world.’ 

‘And I know who is the absurd- 
est little woman that ever looked 
on the prettiest river in the whole 
world. I wish I could write poetry, 
Miss Lil, and I would call you the 
Wild Rose of the Dart.’ 

‘ But roses don’t grow in rivers, 
you stupid boy ! she said. 

‘They grow by the banks of ri- 
vers ; and isn’t that the same ?” 

‘There, again!’ she said petu- 
lantly. ‘Whenever I talk common 
sense—’ 

‘Which isn’t often,’ he inter- 
jected. 

‘You bring logic into it, just to 
show you have been to college.’ 

_ ‘I wish college had taught him 
simple addition,’ said Jims, frown- 
ing over a scrap of paper which 
Philip had handed him. Mr. Phi- 





lip, on being called upon to say 
what was the share of the hotel 
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expenses at Torquay which fell to 
Jims and his young charge, replied 
vaguely, 57. Jims was not satis- 
fied ; for he would not entertain 
the notion that Mr. Philip should 
pay anything beyond his own ex- 
penses ; so that Philip was forced 
to draw up an imaginary bill, which 
he presented to the old man. 

‘Three pounds ten and three 
pounds ten make five pounds’ said 
he. ‘I’m thinking ye’ll no make 
your fortune as a clerk.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Philip, getting 
hold of the paper, crumpling it up, 
and pitching it into the grate. 
‘You would have a statement, and 
now you're not satisfied. If you 
want to give me other five pounds, 
do. Between the two of you, I lead 
a happy life: bullying and grum- 
bling from the one, sneers and con- 
tempt from the other. Now it is 
my arithmetic, now it is my logic, 
that is faulty. When I undertook 
to come down here, it was to have 
a pleasant trip, not to go into train- 
ing for a senior wranglership.’ 

‘When you gentlemen have quite 
done fighting,’ remarked Miss Li- 
lian with a gracious politeness, ‘you 
may follow me to the church out 
at the point? with which she left 
the room. 

The next moment Jims, still look- 
ing down from the balcony, cried 
out, 

‘Losh me! there she is, all by 
herself, in the ferry.’ 

‘Come along, then,’ said Philip ; 
‘we shall soon overtake her.’ 

*"Deed no,’ said Jims; ‘ I’m for 
nae mair scrambling among rocks 
like a partan. I’ve had plenty o’t 
lately. Gang after her yersel’.’ 

Mr. Philip, rushing downstairs, 
found that the ordinary ferry-boat 
had left, but that a horse-ferry, with 
two or three horses and a wagon, 
was just being pushed off. With- 
out considering, he jumped on to 

the raft as it was leaving the land- 
ing-stage, and took his place by the 
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neck of one of the horses. It was 
an unlucky resolve. The small 
steam-tug which generally drags the 
ferry across was not in use; and 
there were only two men, with long 
oars, to pull this heavy craft across 
a broad stream, with a swift current 
running down. Their plan of opera- 
tions was to pull the thing up the 
bank, where there was a slight back- 
current, and then let it float down 
with the stream to the opposite side ; 
so that Mr. Philip found himself 
being slowly taken up the river, 
while the ordinary ferry-boat was 
quietly plying both ways below. 
Nor was there much more progress 
made when the raft got farther 
over ; and, indeed, a more ridicu- 
lous spectacle could not well be 
conceived than he then presented, 
standing, angrily and helplessly, in 
the middle of the river, with Jims 
grinning at him from the balcony 
of the hotel, and with Miss Lil 
ready to die laughing at him from 
the opposite side. He shook his 
hand at her; in reply, she kissed 
her finger-tips to him in mockery, 
for there was no one near to see. 
When at length he gained the oppo- 
site shore, and began to scold her 
for her hard-heartedness, she was 
drying her eyes from the effects of 
her merriment, and was assuming a 
more sedate and gentle air, with 
which to walk into and through the 
old town. 

‘If the Dart is your river,’ said 
he, ‘you might find some better 
means of taking people across.’ 

‘Did you never try a horse-ferry 
before ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then you deserve credit for 
your courage,’ she said, laughing. 

‘Like the brave man who first 
ate an oyster. But wouldn’t the 
oyster have been braver if it had 
eaten the man ?” 

With this sort of nonsense being 
bandied about, he was glad to see 
that the happy light never once 
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died out of her eyes. She was, in 
truth, in the brightest of spirits ; 
for she looked forward to charming 
the hearts of her two companions 
with the scenery of her pet river as 
they sailed up in the afternoon. In 
the mean time the day was warm 
and fine ; and there was overhead 
a clear intense colour, almost as 
deep as that in her eyes, as she 
and her companion wandered out 
to the rugged point on which the 
old church of St. Pedrock is built, 
overlooking the narrow channel of 
the river and the broad ocean. 
They entered the small graveyard 
that is perched out on these rocks, 
and glanced over the brief narra- 
tives of deaths by sea and land 
which were inscribed on the wea- 
ther-worn tombstones, with pathetic 
assurances that these poor men 
and women were only ‘gone be- 
fore.’ 

‘And here we must bid good- 
bye to the sea,’ said Lilian, with 
more cheerfulness in her tone than 
when she saw Tor Bay fading out 
of sight. ‘ How blue it is! 

They had strolled up from the 
old church and the ruined castle to 
the lonely downs above ; and from 
the summit of the hill they were 
gazing out on the sea and the far 
ships. The wind had risen some- 
what, and the great blue plain be- 
fore them had ruffled streaks of 
green across it, with here and there 
the deep purple of a cloud-shadow 
moving briskly over the water. 

‘Look at it hard,’ she said to 
Philip, ‘and then shut your eyes 
suddenly, and turn round, and let 
us go away. And then ever aiter, 
when you want to see the sea, you 
need only shut your eyes and you 
will see it, just as itis now. 

‘When I want to see the sea,’ he 
said, ‘I shall look for it in your 
eyes, not by shutting my own.’ 

And so they turned away, and 
left the sea. When they had gone 
down the hill-side, and got into the 
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cool shadow of the trees that over- 
hang the road, Lilian stopped and 
put her hands over her eyes. 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ she cried ; ‘it is 
all here! Shall I tell you what I 
see? First there is the old gray 
church and the castle, and then the 
steep rocks going straight down to 
a little bay, with green water, and 
rocks, and seaweed, and white sand. 
Then out there is the sea, blue and 
green, with a few tiny tips of white ; 
and then, farther out, it gets gray, 
and there are ships on the line of 
the sky. Don’t you see it too, 
Philip ?” 

He took down her hands from 
her eyes, and held them. 

‘Look up,’ said he; and she 
turned the beautiful frank eyes to- 
wards his. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I can see it all 
here—every bit. Only the sea that 
I look at is all blue; there are no 
clouds near; and it is safe and 
kind—not treacherous and angry 
like the one you speak of; and 
then, besides, it is a sea that I can 
take up to London, and it will 
shine there among the smoke, and 
people will not know where you 
and I get the sunshine for our 
house.’ 

‘Our house!’ she said almost 
sadly ; and so, to prevent her 
thinking about this hazardous fu- 
ture, he began to try the effect of 
various wild-flowers in her hair, and 
she took one of them and kissed it, 
and gave it to him. They were so 
young then, both of them; and 
overhead the sky was so fair. 

By the time they returned, Jims 
had got luncheon ready, and had 
provided a suitable and modest re- 
past. Philip grumbled, neverthe- 
less, saying that in honour of the 
Dart, and of the fair young show- 
woman who was to be their guide, 
something more decorative in treat- 
ment should have been ordered. 
You would have thought that this 
young gentleman had the mines of 
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Golconda in his waistcoat-pocket, 
to hear him speak; whereas the 
fact was, of the two, Jims was the 
moneyed man, and Mr. Philip he 
who ought to have been economi- 
cal. But Mr. Philip was possessed 
by the thoroughly masculine notion 
that one way to please and gratify 
a woman is to give her ostentatious 
meals, such as would suit an elderly 
clubbist ; and was not this the last 
day of Lilian’s pilgrimage in Devon- 
shire ? 

You should have seen the sedate 
little empress—dressed all in black, 
with a touch of white muslin round 
her neck—seated in the stern of 
the small steamer that was about to 
go up the Dart. At first she was 
calm and gracious, suffering herself 
to be pleased with the cool breeze, 
and the sunshine, and the moving 
by of the various vessels. But when 
the tiny steamer had left its moor- 
ings—when Dartmouth was slowly 
left behind, and the wonders of the 
river began to unroll themselves as 
they steamed up the green tide 
her repose and gentle satisfaction 
quite left her. She became anxious- 
ly delighted, and would give her 
companions no peace until they 
had examined every corner and 
bend of the stream. Now it was: 

*O Philip, isn’t it lovely ?” 

Or, again : 

‘Look, look, Mr. Lawson! These 
are the Mount Boone woods ; and 
see how they come down to the 
river’s edge! And that is Dittis- 
ham — that cluster of cottages 
smothered in orchards—and above 
it is Bramble Torr! Do you see 
how green the water is with the 
sea ?” 

So they sailed up between the 
overhanging woods, that lay dusky 
and warm in the sunlight, and had 
their masses of light foliage mirrored 
in the smooth stream below. They 
glided as in a dream past the plea- 
sant banks of this pretty Devonshire 
river—past the tiny villages, with 
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the gray spire of a church visible 
over the trees—past steep hill-sides 
with cattle and farmyards on them 
—past verdant knolls, surmounted 
by some big old house. It was all 
very pretty, doubtless; and per- 
haps to one who was familiar, as 
Philip was, with the Scotch lochs 
and the South German rivers it 
was no more than pretty ; but they 
had to vow and swear, both of 
them, that there was no river like 
Lilian’s river. 

At length even the wonders of 
the Dart came to an end, as the 
small steamer was finally roped to 
its moorings outside Totnes town. 
And here they found their luggage 
waiting them at the hotel; and, 
having wandered about the old 
place and visited the castle, as in 
duty bound, they had some tea, 
and prepared to go out for a plea- 
sant walk in the sunset. 

Jims preferred to stay in-doors, 
probably fancying that the two 
young people would as soon walk 
by themselves. Philip, however, 
got an opportunity of telling, in a 
few minutes’ private conversation, 
of all that had occurred and all that 
he had concealed. Jims was as- 
tonished nearly out of his powers 
of speech. 

‘Were ye clean wud to come 
down here and spend money, when 
every shilling was o’. consequence 
to you? 

‘ Don’t you remember Lilian say- 
ing something about wishing to 
have this little trip a time of per- 
fect enjoyment ?’ replied Philip, as 
if that were a complete answer. 

‘Bless me,’ said Jims, ‘ if a man 
is to make a fule o’ himself every 
time a woman asks him !—and I’m 
sure the lassie would nevet have 
allowed it, had she known—’ 

‘That was precisely why I didn’t 
tell her’ . 

‘ And ye'll catch it when you do !’ 
said Jims with an angry smile. 
‘Deed, I never heard the like! 
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When you should ha’ been saving 
up every farthing ye had—when 
you should ha’ been looking out 
for work —to come stravayging 
down here, and living like a king 
at that wearifu’ hotel in Torquay. 
I never heard o’ sich a daft-like 
trick in my born days.’ 

‘I think I never did anything 
more sensible all my life,’ said 
Philip. ‘The chances were that 
she and I should never have an op- 
portunity again—at least, not for a 
long while—of having such a plea- 
sant time together; and, if I had 
told her, she would nothaveallowed 
it, as you say. What signifies a 
few pounds ?” 

* Tell me this,’ said the old man 
abruptly. ‘Do you mean tomake 
your own living, marry a wife o’ 
your own choosing, and be maister 
o’ your own coming and going? 
Or do you only mean to make- 
believe you're doing that — and 
hang on i’ th’ expectation o’ your 
father turnin’ round ?” 

‘You don’t know my father,’ said 
Philip, ‘or you wouldn’t speculate 
on that chance. You might as well 
hope for Bramble Torr to turn 
round.’ 

‘Then you are positeevely de- 
termined to gang your ain gate? 

‘Most decidedly,’ said Philip- 
‘that is to say, I mean to do what 
that probably would be, if it were 
translated into English. I daresay 
I know what you mean; and | 
mean to “gang my ain gate.”’ 

‘I’m no sayin’ you're right,’ said 
Jims with grave Scotch caution, 
‘and I’m no sayin’ you’re wrong. 
Every man has his ain notion 0’ 
what’s better for him in this world ; 
and it is no great maitter in any 
case, for it lasts so little a time. 
But, my certes, if you mean to make 
your own living, you'll find out that 
a few pounds is ofmair consequence 
than ye seem to think.’ 

‘Probably,’ said Philip with a 
fine carelessness. ‘But the money I 
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spent down here would have been 
good for nothing in the way of help- 
ing me to work. The want of it 
will be a better spur.’ 

The entrance of Lilian at this 
time prevented their farther talk 
over the matter. She had on her 
out-of-door costume, and stood at 
the door of the room. 

‘Who is coming?’ she said. ‘I 
shall be your valet de place again.’ 

Philip and she left together. 
They passed out of the town, and 
got down to the side of the Dart, 
by the alders. The great glow of 
light from the west was shining 
along the tops of the woods, and 
farther down the crimson overhead 
was reflected in the bend of the 
stream, that lay like a line of blood 
between the green meadows. Most 
of the birds were silent now; but 
the blackbird’s flute-like note was 
heard from among the trees down 
by the river; and occasionally, as 
they strolled along the narrow path, 
a thrush would send out a long, 
clear, wavering trill from the deeps 
of the bushes along the bank. They 
met no one but a young girl, who 
was coming home with both hands 
filled with flowers. She bade them 
‘good-evening’ as she passed, and 
her voice seemed strange in the 
silence of the place. For Lilian 
had spoken scarcely a word since 
they had left the inn. 

‘Why are you so very quiet ? he 
said. ‘Are you not pleased that 
our trip has been so pleasant 
throughout, and has closed so plea- 
santly ?” 

‘It has been very pleasant, has 
it not? she said (her veil was 
down, and he could not see the 
expression of her face). ‘And this 
is our last evening, and our last 
walk together.’ 

_ ‘For the present, yes,’ said Phi- 

lip cheerfully. 

_ She said nothing farther for some 

time, until they had gone down to 

the bend of the river, where the 
VOL. VII. 
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red colour lay, and beyond that 
there was the dusk of the twilight, 
from which they both instinctively 
turned. 

‘ Let us go back,’ she said; and 
there was something in the tone of 
her voice, as they turned away from 
the ruddy stream and the silent 
trees, that made him regard more 
attentively the inscrutable veil that 
was over her face. The hand on 
his arm had been trembling for 
some time, and all at once she 
said, in heart-breaking accents, 

‘O my love, my love! Shall 
we never be here again, you and 
I? 

She turned her face up to him, 
and he saw now that she had been 
crying all this time, as they were 
walking down the river-path. And 
it seemed to him then that some- 
thing more was required than the 
ordinary gentle assurances to re- 
move the passionate despair into 
which she was plunged. So he 
said, 

‘Why do you ask that, Lilian? 
What are you afraid of? Do you 
know that, before I came down here, 
I gave up everything in the world 
for you, so sure I was that we two 
should go through the world to- 
gether ?” 

And then he told her, rapidly 
and clearly, the position in which 
he stood towards herself and to- 
wards her friends. 

He had long dreaded this neces- 
sity; and he had pictured to him- 
self what her reception of these 
disclosures would be. She would 
not consent to this abnegation for 
her sake ; she would implore him 
to go back to his family ; she would 
be in misery over what had hap- 
pened, and blame herself for it. 

Surely she could not have under- 
stood? The veil she had drawn 
back from her face ; and now she 
looked up to him with a strange, 
proud, confident look in her eyes. 

‘Is what you tell me true? she 

¥ 
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said. ‘ You have done all this for 
me ?” 

‘ And have I not done right ? 

There was an almost wild look— 
of courage, and joy, and triumph— 
passing across her face, and she 
said, 

‘I am not afraid now, Philip. 
It seems to me that you have come 
so much nearer to me, that I need 
not be afraid. We will go to Lon- 
don together. It will not make us 
afraid now, will it? O my dear, 
my dear, you have made my heart 
full of love for you ! 

Her eyes were wet and wild; 
yet there was joy shining in them. 
She turned round to have one last 
look at the Dart; and then she 
said to him, in a low voice, 

‘A few minutes ago, Philip, I 
wished that I was lying underneath 
the stream. You know they say, 

‘**O river of Dart! O river of Dart ! 

Every year you break a heart ;” 

and I thought it was mine the river 
had taken this year. And now I 
feel so strong and brave, because 
you have shown yourself so brave; 
and Iam ready—O, I am ready, 
my dear, to face twenty Londons, 
and fight them all for your sake !’ 

Then he stooped downand kissed 
her, almost solemnly ; and he felt 
on his forehead the light touch of 
her lips, as though the wing of a 
butterfly had touched him. It was 
the first embrace she had bestowed 
upon him; it was his royal acco- 
lade ; and there he became her 
knight, and swore to be faithful to 
this sweet mistress for ever. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ABROAD IN LONDON, 
SHORTLY after his arrival in Lon- 
don from Devonshire, Mr. Philip 
walked from his lodgings in Pad- 
dlington toa ‘livery establishment,’ 
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kept by a certain Mr. Dufton, in 
Euston-road. Dufton, in former 
days, had been coachman to Phi- 
lip’s father; but had, through a 
quarrel, left Mr. Drem’s service and 
started as a cab-proprietor. He had 
succeeded so well that, in addition 
to this smart and well-furnished 
house that overlooked the stable- 
yard, he had bought a pretty little 
cottage at Ewell, whither he occa- 
sionally sent his wife and children. 

At present, the family seemed to 
be at home; for no sooner had 
Philip been shown into the par- 
lour (the extreme brightness and 
neatness of which showed that Mrs. 
Dufton was an excellent house- 
wife), than a small and sturdy young 
gentleman of about four years of 
age walked boldly into the room, 
stood in the middle of the floor, 
and critically examined the stran- 

er. 

‘Well, do you know who Iam? 
asked Philip of the owner of the 
wide blue eyes that were staring at 
him. 

Having again coolly surveyed 
him from head to heel, the hero 
of the flaxen hair and the sturdy 
legs said, 

‘Oo is him what belongs to the 
big dog.’ 

‘How do you know I ever had 
a big dog?’ again asked Mr. Philip. 

The small gentleman walked to 
the table, and, pointing to a photo- 
graphic album (which he dutifully 
refrained from touching), remarked, 

‘ Him is in here.’ 

Sure enough, on opening the 
book, Philip found in one of the 
pages a portrait of himself—a lad 
of fourteen, with a velvet jacket, 
shiny boots, and a riding-whip, 
standing beside the big dog which 
had earned for himself the honour 
of remembrance and _ recognition 
from Master Dufton. 

‘What's your name?’ he said to 
the boy. 

‘Henry Dufton,’ said he; add- 
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ing, somewhat irrelevantly, ‘ The 
butcher wasn’t been to-day.’ 

‘Would you like to have a big 
dog, that could eat up all the bears 
and the wolves? Wouldn’t you be 
afraid if you saw a bear coming 
down the street ?” 

‘No,’ said the small hero vali- 
antly; ‘me ood like to see a bear ; 
me ood take a gun and bang him ” 

‘Isn’t that a pretty gentleman ?’ 
continued Philip, pointing in the 
album to a portrait of a very High- 
Church clergyman in magnificently- 
coloured robes, and with a touch 
of pink in his cheeks. 

‘What 00 says ?” 

‘I say, isn’t that a pretty gentle- 
man?” 

‘ Her is a lady,’ objected Master 
Henry. 

‘Did you ever see a lady with a 
moustache ?” 

‘Her has a gown and ’ticoats 
on,’ replied the boy, as if that settled 
the matter about the sex of the per- 
son ; and then he added sagely, 

‘Her cannot put on her boots 
and go out, for her is in a pitture.’ 

At this moment Mr. Dufton se- 
nior entered the room, and was at 
once greeted by his son’s asking 
him—pointing to Philip meanwhile 
—What’s him’s name ?’—a ques- 
tion which he ventured to overlook. 

‘Law bless me, Mr. Philip,’ said 
the small wiry man with the tight 
trousers, stiff little collar, and the 
brown-red face that reminded one 
of a frosted pippin, ‘ it’s a long time 
since I see you. Times are changed 
since then, ain’t they? You see,’ 
he added, looking round the com- 
fortable and cleanly room, ‘I ain’t 
got much reason to regret the row 
as’appened between your fatherand 
me, when he throwed the bottle at 
my ’ed. And I don’t bear him no 
malice, Mr. Philip ; and if so be as 
you want anything in my way, I'll 
let you ’ave as good a thing as you'll 
See,’ 

‘I do want something in your 
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way, Mr. Dufton,’ said Philip. ‘I 
want you to give me some work.’ 

‘ Law, you’re joking, Mr. Philip? 

‘No, I’m not.’ 

‘ Well-a-day,’ said the good-na- 
tured Dufton compassionately ; 
‘and ’as it come to that! Poor old 
gentleman! It’s a bad thing for 
him at his time of life: and if I can 
do anything, I will. I don’t bear 
no malice, as I say. And them 
downfalls will happen to the richest 
on us—’ 

‘No, you mistake,’ said Philip. 
‘ My father has suffered no change 
of fortune. He is as rich as ever 
he was.’ 

‘Ah, I see,’ said Dufton with a 
sage nod. ‘A quarrel. Well, if I 
must tell the truth, Mr. Philip, I’d 
sooner do you a good turn than 
him—not that I wouldn’t let by- 
gones be bygones ifthings was come 
to the worst, and the old genelman 
become hard up. But as for my 
giving you work, Mr. Philip, you 
must be joking, as I said—’ 

‘I am not at all,’ said Philip. ‘I 
don’t propose to start as a cabby 
all at once; but I want to know 
that I have that to fall back on, if 
everything else fails. Do you un- 
derstand? Now tell me, how much 
could I earn if I were to persuade 
you toletme have one ofyour cabs?” 

* You’dhaveto persuade me first,’ 
said Mr. Dufton with a dry little 
laugh. ‘I don’t say as you can’t 
drive, or that you'd be bad to the 
osses—because I know you're all 
right both ways. But law, sir, I have 
the character of my cabs to keep 
up; and think of the chaff you and 
me would get when you was on the 
ranks, and didn’t know a single 
place as you was asked to drive to.’ 

‘But I could learn that easily,’ 
said Philip. ‘I know a good deal 
of London; and I could walk about 
for a few days, and study a map.’ 

‘O, maps is very fine! said Mr. 
Dufton ; ‘but they ain’t got brick 
walls down on ‘em. You can go 
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slick through a row o’ houses or a 
brick wall on the map; but your 
horse wouldn’t go. Now suppose 
you was to come toa brick wall with 
your cab, what would you do? 

‘Turn round, and go back.’ 

‘ And have your fare cussin’ and 
swearin’ at you hawful. O,I know 
plenty of men as thinks it’s a jolly 
easy thing to drive a cab because 
they know the road from Pall-mall 
to Charing-cross, or from Waterloo- 
place to Regent-street. But, bless 
you, if they was to go on a stand, 
they’d find out they knew no more 
o’ London than the babe unborn. 
I don’t say as I won’t give you one 
o’ my cabs, if nothing else is to be 
done; but I’d rather let you help 
my clerk, or do some other work— 
if so be as you're serious about it, 
Mr. Philip. And it’s dry work 
talkin’ like this; and perhaps you 
won't mind having a glass of sherry- 
wine with me?’ 

This was only a ruse on the part 
of Mr. Drem’s old coachman. He 
was proud to hear himself called 
‘Mr.’ by Mr. Drem’s son ; and he 
wished to show Mr. Philip all the 
comfort and luxury that he had 
fairly earned for himself by his own 
industry. So he invented this ex- 
cuse for sending for Mrs. Dufton— 
a smiling little woman, with rosy 
cheeks and black hair—who forth- 
with not only placed wine-glasses 
and cut decanters on the table, but 
must needs bring in Miss Sissy, a 
small girl of six, and the baby, to 
have them shown off. All these 
three wonders had flaxen hair and 
blue eyes, like their father; and, 
indeed, nothing could equal the cab- 
proprietor’s pridein exhibiting these 
andthe other ornaments of his snug 
little household. 

‘She’s the most intelligent child,’ 
he said, taking up the baby, and 
looking at the small lump of soft 
humanity. ‘She is only eleven 
months old, and we can understand 
what she says perfectly.’ 
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To Philip’s uninitiated ear all 
the languagethe prodigycould utter 
was ‘ Goo, goo, goo !—but that goes 
a long way with admiring parents. 

Then there was Miss Sissy, who 
was not at all so amiable a cha- 
racter as the frank and sturdy young 
gentleman her brother. Sissy was 
conscious of being looked at; was 
greedy, and knew that the presence 
of a stranger gave her the whip- 
hand of her mother. No sooner 
had she caught sight of Mr. Philip 
than, standing at some distance, 
and keeping her eyes on him, she 
began to say, 

‘Pity, O Lord, Thy feeble child, 

By sin, alas, too often ‘guiled. 


Thou hast ‘passion for the weak, 
The boosed reed Thou ‘not break ;' 


which was immediately followed by 
a demand for a ‘ bistit.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Mrs. Dufton with 
a sigh of happiness, ‘ Sissy w// re- 
peat them hymns. She’s choke-full 
on’em. Get away, Sissy, and don’t 
annoy the gentleman.’ 

Sissy had gone forward to Mr. 
Philip’s knee, and informed him 
that she could spell ‘ sugar.’ 

‘If you do,’ said Philip, ‘ I'll give 
you another biscuit.’ 

Thus encouraged, Sissy began ; 
and keeping an eye on her mother’s 
face, said tentatively, ‘ B, u, t, t.’ 
Something in her mamma’s expres- 
sion told Sissy she had gone wrong; 
so she instantly changed the direc- 
tion of her efforts, and said, 

‘M, i, 1, k, sugar; and Samson 
was the wisest man, and Moses was 
the strongest man, and Sommon’ 
(presumably Solomon) ‘was the man 
wis the longest hair. Sissy ood 
rather have a piece of sugar than 
another bistit.’ 

Indeed, Sissy sulkily refused the 
biscuit which Philip offered her, and 
said to her father, 

‘Sissy want a piece of sugar, 
dada ! 

The father, finding no sugar ob- 
tainable, and seeing a storm brew- 
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ing in the distance, proposed that 
Sissy should go upstairs and play 
a tune on her papa’s concertina. 
These Chiltern Hundreds ofinfancy 
were accepted by Sissy, who, like 
some more elderly people else- 
where, made a pretence of retiring 
into private life only to make more 
noise than ever. The remainder of 
Philip’s interview with the cab-pro- 
prietor had a running accompani- 
ment of melancholy howls and 
squeaks from the chamber over- 
head, representing the torture of 
the concertina; while the more 
thoughtful and manly Henry sat 
still and quiet on the hearthrug, 
watching Philip’sface narrowly, and 
only interrupting the conversation 
by an occasional appeal to his papa 
in these words, 

‘What him says?’ 

Perhaps the glass of sherry had 
thawed Mr. Dufton’s cold calcula- 
tion of Philip’s chances ; for, when 
Sissy and her mamma had left the 
room, he admitted that, after all, a 
knowledge of London streets would 
not be difficult to learn. 

‘You can always ask your way, 
after the fare is inside. You get 
him inside, and make sure of him ; 
and then you can ask the nearest 
pleeceman.’ 

‘And how much do you give 
your drivers ?” 

‘I don’t pay them no salary,’ said 
he. ‘I lets ’em have the cabs for 
so much, and they make what they 
can get. Sometimes it ain’t much, 
if they have a bad day or night ; 
and there’s some on ’em so slow in 
catchin’ the eye o’ people, that they 
miss hall theirchances. And then 
there’s others as is always dawdlin’ 
in publics, and leavin’ the cab on 
the stand, and when fares come 
they take the next cab. That’s one 
on ’em, just come into the yard 
there for his second oss. He’s one 
of the few as have two osses a-day, 
and little he does wi’ ’em—except 
at the stations early in the morning.’ 
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‘ Well,’ said Mr. Philip suddenly, 
‘let me have that cab for the rest 
ofthe day, that I may see howmuch 
I can get.’ 

‘It ain’t mine,’ said Dufton; ‘he’s 
hired it.’ 

‘Here is a couple of sovereigns 
you can give him for the loan of 
the cab.’ 

Dufton looked at Mr. Philip with 
some suspicion, and with a twinge 
of anger. Was a man applying for 
work likely to have sovereigns run- 
ning loose in his pockets? And 
was the whole matter a joke ? 

‘ If this ’ere is a lark, Mr. Philip,’ 
said he, looking at the two sove- 
reigns, ‘I think you might ha’ 
spoken more plainly.’ 

‘It is no lark,’ said Philip. ‘ Do 
you wonder I should have money ? 
A man need not be penniless be- 
cause he wants to work. See—I 
will leave the two sovereigns with 
you, to make what arrangement 
you like ; and you will let me have 
the cab from nowuntil the evening.’ 

‘You couldn’t go out drivin’ a 
cab in that ere coat and hat,’ said 
Mr. Dufton with a smile. 

‘You can lend me both,’ said 
Philip, as carelessly as if it were in 
the olden time of his ordering every- 
body about. 

‘ They wouldn’t half go on you.’ 

‘Then the man who was driving 
the cab can lend me his—he is as 
tall as I am, I should think.’ 

So Mr. Dufton descended to the 
stables. It was not the first time 
he had obeyed the whims of a cer- 
tain young gentleman. 

In less than half an hour Mr. 
Philip was perched on the box of 
the hansom, rigged out in a sun- 
faded brown coat and a glazed 
billy-cock hat. When he drove 
out into Euston-road, he had an un- 
easy consciousness that he would 
laugh in the face of any one who 
might hail him ; and rather hoped 
that nobody would. His specula- 
tions on that point were disturbed 
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by the angry admonition of a po- 
liceman, who wanted ‘none o’ that 
ere crawlin’ ; and so cabby had to 
touch up his horse and move on at 
a brisker rate. 

‘Cab, sir? he said to an old 
gentleman who was standing at the 
corner of Albany-street. 

He felt rather ashamed of mak- 
ing this white-haired old gentleman 
the subject of a joke; but, to his 
surprise, the clergyman—for such 
he was—nodded. Mr. Philip drew 
up by the kerb-stone. His fare got 
inside, and cabby opened the little 
port- hole by which prayers and 
supplications arise from those con- 
demned to temporary punishment 
below. Mr. Philip inwardly trusted 
he should not have to drive to 
Islington—the part of London of 
which he knew least. 

‘ Eccleston-square,’ said the fare. 

‘Right, sir,’ said the cabby, de- 
lighted to get an ‘easy one’ to be- 
gin with. 

No accident befell them on their 
way ; and at the prescribed num- 
ber the passenger got out. 

‘What is your fare?’ said the 
old gentleman mildly. 

Here was a problem which nei- 
ther Mr. Philip nor his employer 
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the cab-proprietor had thought of ; 
he knew only the fares for such 
distances as he had been accus- 
tomed to drive himself. iP 

‘Leave it to you, sir,’ he said, 
touching his cap. be 

‘ What is your fare, young man ?” 
repeated the clergyman severely. 

‘I don’t know, sir. I suppose 
it is about three miles.’ 

‘I cannot remain in conversa- 
tion with you on the pavement, as 
you ought to know. It is your 
business to inform mewhat I should 
pay you. If you do not care to do 
so, I will go inside.’ 

‘Then suppose you give me two 
shillings.’ 

‘I do not think the charge exor- 
bitant, remarked the clergyman, 
tendering the half-crown. 

‘Then you might give me an- 
other sixpence to drink your hon- 
our’s health,’ said Philip, touching 
his cap again. 

‘I will encourage no such prac- 
tice,’ replied the clergyman, going 
up the steps to the house. 

So the somewhat listless Rosin- 
ante between the cab-shafts was 
slightly admonished with the whip; 
and our hero set forth in quest of 
new adventures. 
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* CONFOUND it !’ 

The exclamation was a mental 
one, but was none the less hearty 
for being suppressed ; and readers 


- will own that it was only natural 


and excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

Rupert Holmes was a hardwork- 
ing barrister, and was looked upon 
as a rising man; that is, although 
he was only two-and-thirty, he was 
making an income of nearly five 
hundred a year. He had besides 
some little fortune of his own, and 
was therefore far better off than the 
great majority of men of his own 
age in the profession. 

It was the first day of vacation ; 
and as he threw aside his legal 
books, and started for his holiday, 
he felt for the first time how his 
hard work had told upon him, and 
how glad he was that he was going 
away for a while from his close 
chambers and the weary work of 
splitting legal hairs. 

Generally an early riser, he had 
breakfasted late—so late, that he 
was obliged to hurry through his 
packing in order to catch his train 
for Chichester, where he was going 
to spend a fortnight with his friend 
Jack Wilmot, before starting for a 
long ramble upon the Continent. 
He had, however, reached the ter- 
minus with five minutes to spare ; 
had found an empty carriage, had 
tipped the guard to retain it for 
him,—it was before the happy era 
of smoking-carriages, —and was 
looking forward to the placid en- 
joyment of his after-breakfast cigar. 

The bell rang, the train was upon 
the very point of starting, and his 
cigar-case was in his hand, when 


there was a bustle on the platform, 
and a porter hurried up to the car- 
riage with two ladies, looked in, 
and unlocked the door. 

‘ Now, ladies, look sharp, please ; 
the train’s starting.’ 

The ladies entered, the door was 
slammed-to, and the train moved 
out of the station. 

It must be allowed that it was 
excusable under the circumstances 
for Rupert Holmes to relieve his 
feelings by this mental exclamation 
of ‘ Confound it !’ 

The ladies were evidently mother 
and daughter. There was a strong 
resemblance between them, al- 
though the expression was differ- 
ent. The mother was fair, placid, 
and quiet-looking, rather flurried 
at present by the bustie consequent 
upon being late. The daughter was 
a brunette, with a demure look, 
through which the fun rippled out 
at every movement of the lips and 
eyes; and it was at once evident, 
by the little anxious glance she shot 
at Rupert Holmes as he put his 
cigar-case back into his pocket, that 
she understood his feelings quite as 
well as if he had spoken that silent 
*Confound it! aloud. 

Rupert caught the look, and could 
scarcely help smiling in return. He 
then examined his Aradshaw, ran 
his finger down the list, and having 
resolved upon changing carriages at 
Reigate, determined to make him- 
self agreeable, and enjoy himself as 
much as he could till he arrived 
there. He was in high spirits, which 
even the little contretemps which 
had just happened could not damp 
for more than a minute or two; 
and he gladly availed himself of the 
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opening, which the elder lady re- 
questing him to lend her his Brad- 
shaw made, to enter into conversa- 
tion. This was at first supported 
almost entirely by the mother and 
himself ; but little by little the 
daughter joined in, and before the 
train had left London-bridge a quar- 
ter of an hour, Rupert Holmes had 
changed his seat for one opposite 
the ladies, and was chatting away 
as familiarly as if he had known his 
fellow-passengers for years. 

Presently the elder lady took out 
from her travelling-bag some knit- 
ting, at which she began placidly 
to work ; and as the pattern upon 
which she was engaged was a some- 
what complicated one, requiring 
much attention and counting of 
stitches, she gradually fell out of 
the conversation, which, however, 
was carried on none the less vigor- 
ously by the others. 

Rupert Holmes was far too busy 
a man to go much into society. 
His evening relaxation consisted 
in a visit to a quiet literary club to 
which he belonged, and a talk over 
the last new book, the latest art 
gossip, or the pending political ques- 
tion. To him therefore this conver- 
sation with a lively, clever, and 
undeniably pretty woman was a real 
pleasure. As the train slackened 
for Reigate he had no longer the 
slightest idea of changing carriages. 
As it stopped, however, the young 
lady said, with a suppressed look 
of arch amusement, ‘ Here you leave 
us, I believe ?’ 

‘1? no indeed " he said hastily ; 
‘I am going on to Chichester. 
What made you think so? 

‘You certainly intended to 
change—you cannot but own that.’ 

Rupert Holmes coloured. 

‘I do not know, unless you are 
a conjurer, how you could guess a 
half-formed intention.’ 

‘I did not guess at all; I was 
sure of it. When we got in, you 
were just going to smoke, and 
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you scowled in a most ungracious 
way.’ 

‘O indeed! Rupert put in depre- 
catingly. 

‘Yes, indeed, most ungraciously ; 
and you put your cigar-case in your 
pocket in a pet; and you took out 
your Bradshaw, and ran your finger 
down to the first stopping- place, 
and then laid it aside with a deter- 
mined air, as much as to say, “ Well, 
I must put up with it for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then out I 
go.” The whole thing was as plain 
as if you had said it out loud.’ 

Rupert laughed. 

‘It is of no use my denying the 
impeachment,’ he said; ‘I must 
really apologise for having been so 
rude as to let you see you were un- 
welcome. My only excuse is, that 
I saw that the new-comers were 
ladies, but I did not notice more 
than that; and I can plead in far- 
ther extenuation, that I have seen 
the error of my ways, and have given 
up all idea of changing my car- 
riage.’ 

‘I am sure, mamma, we must 
feel touched at the compliment of 
being preferred to a cigar; that is 
indeed a concession for a gentle- 
man to make.’ 

‘You are really too severe upon 
me, Rupert laughed. ‘ Ladies’ so- 
ciety is of course preferable to a 
cigar ; but one does not generally 
get ladies’ society in a railway-car- 
riage. One gets the ladies, but not 
their society. It is because ladies 
don’t give us their society, because 
itis rare that one can exchange a” 
word with them, still more rarely 
engage in conversation, that we take 
to our cigars. I would far rather 
talk than smoke; but I would ra- 
ther enjoy a cigar than the silent 
contemplation of ladies’ attire.’ 

‘I think your defence is a fair 
one,’ the elder lady said. ‘ For my 
own part I cannot see why, in a 
first-class carriage, one should not 
enter into conversation with a gen- 
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tleman,—I mean of course when a 
lady has reached my time of life. 
Naturally much depends upon the 
appearance and manner of the gen- 
tleman ; but supposing no objec- 
tion to arise upon this score, I can- 
not see why we should not speak. 
Upon board ship, for example, dur- 
ing a long voyage, every one be- 
comes friendly and intimate with- 
out the necessity of introduction. 
When I was young I made a voyage 
to India, and some of the friend- 
ships I formed on my way out and 
home were among the most valued 
and lasting I ever made. We shall 
be companions for the whole length 
of our journey, for we too are go- 
ing to Chichester.’ 

Rupert Holmes, after expressing 
his satisfaction at hearing that they 
were to travel so far together, vo- 
lunteered the information that he 
was going to stay with his friends 
the Wilmots. As he mentioned 
the name, he fancied that he de- 
tected a slight glance of satisfac- 
tion upon the part of the young 
lady, and found from her mother 
that the Wilmots were intimate 
friends of her own. This served as 
a sort of introduction ; and the rest 
of the journey was spent in a lively 
conversation, in which the theatres, 
exhibitions, books, society, and man- 
ners, all served as subjects for much 
skirmishing between Rupert and his 
young companion, the elder lady 
taking but little part, and occasion- 
ally dropping off into a short doze. 
Never did a journey seem so short 
to Rupert Holmes ; and hewas really 
sorry when the train slackened its 
speed for the Chichester station. 
However, he was consoled by the 
hope that he should soon meet his 
pretty fellow- passenger ; for Jack 
Wilmot had spoken of sundry cro- 
quet-meetings as coming off, and 
at these he felt sure he should meet 
her. As the train drew up, he 
asked if he could be of any service ; 
but the elder lady said that her 


servant would be there to meet 
her. Jack Wilmot was upon the 
platform ; and after shaking hands 
with Rupert, helped to assist the 
ladies out, shaking hands withthem, 
and addressing them as Mrs. and 
Miss Turner, and adding, to Ru- 
pert’s great pleasure, as he said 
good-bye, ‘We shall see you to- 
morrow, I hope, Mrs. Turner ?’ 

The reply was affirmative. Mrs. 
Turner nodded in a friendly way 
to Rupert. ‘We shall meet to- 
morrow, you see ; good-bye.’ Miss 
Turner made a very demure little 
bend in answer to Rupert’s bow; 
and in another minute he was hur- 
ried off with his luggage to Wil- 
mot’s dog-cart, which was waiting 
outside the station. 

‘So, Master Rupert, you have 
been getting up a flirtation on your 
way down, eh? She is a very pretty 
girl, as you can see for yourself, 
and a clever one too; so mind 
what you are after, for I fancy she 
is a bit of a flirt.’ 

‘Who are they, Jack ?” 

‘The old lady is widow of an 
Indian banker who died long ago, 
and left her very well off. She 
came from this part of the country, 
I believe ; so she returned, and 
bought a small place about a mile 
out of the town.’ 

Rupert did not pursue the sub- 
ject. It was quite enough for him 
to know that he was to meet Amy 
Turner—he had heard the mother 
use the Christian name—next day. 

At lunch, on Jack’s mentioning 
that Rupert had come down with 
the Turners, he found that Amy 
was the bosom friend of Miss Wil- 
mot, and that she was the dearest 
girl in the world; a conclusion with 
which Rupert was rather inclined 
to agree. The next day there was 
a large croquet-party at the Elms, 
and Mr. Holmes was introduced 
in due form to Mrs. Turner and 
her daughter. The former lady was 
very cordial in her reception ; the 
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latter, to Rupert's amazement, was 
exceedingly demure and distant, 
and appeared disposed altogether to 
ignore their acquaintance of the 
preceding day. ‘There was no op- 
portunity for conversation at the 
moment, as Miss Wilmot came up 
and hurried Miss Turner and Ru- 
pert off to a game which was upon 
the point of commencing, and where 
two players were required. Here 
they were chosen upon opposite 
sides ; principally, Rupert thought, 
by a little manceuvring upon the 
part of the young lady. The game 
once fairly commenced, he was 
enabled to speak to her. 

‘So our journey of yesterday is 
to be ignored, Miss Turner ?” 

‘ How ignored, Mr. Holmes ?” 

‘I don’t know; I’m desirous of 
doing what is right and proper, and 
I am endeavouring to take my cue 
from you.’ 

‘What nonsense, Mr. Holmes! 
What did you expect me to do? 
—to rush forward with both hands 
extended, and express my delight 
at meeting you again ?’ 

Rupert laughed. 

‘No, Miss Turner, hardly that. 
But I did not expect you to treat 
me as an utter stranger.’ 

‘ Not as a stranger; but still there 
is a difference : you see—There, it 
is your turn to play.’ 

‘What difference, Miss Turner ?’ 
Rupert asked as she came back to 
his side again. 

‘Dear me!’ the girl said half 
pettishly ; ‘one would think that 
it was an unwilling witness you 
were cross-examining, Mr. Holmes. 
A good deal of difference—all the 
difference in the world. Before, 
you were a stranger, I might never 
see you again. Mamma was there 
to do proprieties ; and of course I 
was able to laugh and talk with 
you as I chose. Don’t you know 
it is a well-known fact, that peo- 
ple always do get much more in- 
timate — well, yes, flirt more, if 
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you like—away from home than 
they do in their own neighbour- 
hood? When people are never 
going to meet again, of course they 
need not be quite so stiff and par- 
ticular as at other times. I have 
been angry with myself ever since 
for having talked so much. Yes, 
you may smile, Mr. Holmes, but 
I really have.’ 

The girl was so evidently in ear- 
nest, that Rupert forbore to point 
out the weak part of her defence— 
the fact that she had found out at 
Reigate that he was going to stay 
with the Wilmots—and only said 
quietly, 

‘I see what you mean, Miss 
Turner. Yes, I suppose there is 
some sort of difference ; but I do 
not see why you should be angry 
with yourself. We certainly talked 
a good deal—that is, I talked a 
good deal; but our conversation 
could not, even by the most ill- 
natured, be called a flirtation ; and 
your mamma was by your side. 
To me it was the most pleasant 
journey I ever made.’ 

‘Yes, it was a very pleasant 
journey,’ she said frankly; ‘and 
we knew, you see, who you were ; 
that is, that you were going to stay 
here, which served as a sort of in- 
troduction.’ 

Rupert could not resist a slight 
smile at this bad attempt at self- 
justification, which entirely contra- 
dicted the former plea set up ; and 
Miss Turner, at once reading his 
thoughts, coloured slightly, and said, 

‘Here, Mr. Holmes, it’s your 
turn again ; they are looking quite 
cross at us for not attending. We 
really must pay attention to the 
game.’ 

From this period the girl gave 
Rupert no opportunities of renew- 
ing the conversation, but entered 
con amore into the game ; croquet- 
ing him, he thought, with extra 
spite over and over again, and 
finally winning the game for her 
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side most triumphantly. After this 
she said she would not play any 
more at present, and Rupert also 
giving up his mallet, volunteered 
to assist her to find Mrs. Turner ; 
a pursuit, however, which was not 
carried on long, for in a few mi- 
nutes they took a seat and looked 
on at the other players. 

That evening Rupert came to the 
conclusion that Amy Turner was 
the nicest girl he had ever met, and 
that this time he was really serious- 
ly in for it. The croquet-party was 
acknowledged to be a great suc- 
cess ; and as in the country people 
generally contrive to compress 
their year’s amusements into the 
very smallest space, a constant 
succession of croquet and archery 
meetings, and picnics followed, and 
Rupert met Amy Turner nearly 
every day. By the end of a fort- 
night he was thoroughly convinced 
of the justice of the conclusion he 
had formed, and was resolved that 
he would take the earliest possible 
opportunity of bringing matters to 
acrisis. He thought, he felt almost 
sure, that she cared for him; she 
was more quiet and shy now than 
she had been at first, and her co- 
lour went and came when he talked 
to her. Yes, he felt sure that she 
loved him. 

At the end of the fortnight a 
large ball was to be given in the 
neighbourhood, and he hoped that 
he then should find an opportunity. 
The room was almost full that even- 
ing before the Turners arrived, and 
Rupert had just stood up for a 
quadrille, and was unable to go 
near Amy for some little time. 
He observed that a plain quiet- 
looking man of three or four and 
forty years old at once went up to 
her, took her from Mrs. Turner’s 
arm, and stood up with her in the 
quadnille. While the dance went 
on they talked together earnestly 
and confidentially, and when it was 
Over continued walking round the 
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room. As soon as Rupert could 
get free he went up to her, and 
found that her card was already 
full for the next five or six dances. 
He put down his name and retired 
after a few words, and Amy con- 
tinued promenading with her part- 
ner. Rupert took up his place at a 
doorway, round which several men 
were standing talking. It seemed 
that they too were watching Amy 
and her partner, for Rupert heard 
her name mentioned. 

‘It is quite true,’ one said ; 
‘though it is hard to believe. 
The idea of pretty Miss Turner 
marrying Gaisford seems too ab- 
surd; but there’s no doubt of it, 
I heard him mention it himself.’ 

‘ There is nothing very wonder- 
ful about it,’ another said. ‘ The 
usual rule — beauty against gold. 
She is an arrant flirt. But it is 
quite true. Gaisford’s sister, Mrs. 
Standish, told me. It seems it 
was arranged at Cheltenham three 
months ago. ‘The Turners were 
stopping with an uncle or some- 
thing there, and Gaisford happened 
to be there too, and of course they 
came together, and the matter was 
soon settled. It was not to be 
mentioned to a soul, because Gais- 
ford had only been a widower nine 
months. So he stayed away till 
the year was up. There is no 
secret about it now, and they are 
to be married next month.’ 

Rupert Holmes stood very quiet 
and still as he heard this news. 
He could not doubt it, and yet he 
could scarcely believe it. It was 
some time before he recovered, and 
he felt that he was so pale that it 
could not but be noticed. A waltz 
had begun now; Amy was still talk- 
ing to her last partner. He moved 
quietly round and took up his posi- 
tion behind them, and presently 
heard Mr. Gaisford call her by 
her Christian name. Then Ru- 
pert Holmes turned and went out 
through the French window be- 
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hind into the garden. He knew 
now, if he had ever doubted be- 
fore, how passionately he loved 
this woman who had fooled and 
betrayed him. 

It was not until, by the cessation 
of the music, he knew that supper 
had begun, that he felt calm enough 
to go indoors. Of one thing he 
was determined. Amy Turner 
should outwardly have no triumph 
over him. He would let her think 
that he had been flirting with her 
as heartlessly as she had with him, 
and that it was a drawn game at 
best. With this resolution he went 
into the supper-room, but could not 
bring himself to approach where 
she was sitting, for Gaisford was 
standing behind her chair. It was 
not until the dancing recommenced 
that he had an opportunity of ap- 
proaching her. She was for a mo- 
ment alone; and Rupert noticed 
that as she saw that he was coming 
up to speak to her, a shade of cold- 
ness came across her face. 

‘I must apologise for missing my 
dance, Miss Turner; but I could not 
find you.’ 

‘It is of no consequence, Mr. 
Holmes,’ she said. ‘I danced with 
Mr. Gaisford.’ 

‘Then I am relieved of a burden 
of self-reproach,’ he said lightly. 
* By the way, Miss Turner, is there 
any commission I can execute for 
you upon the Continent? I start 
to-morrow ; and anything, from a 
Venetian chain to a Swiss alpen- 
stock, that you may require, I shall 
be happy to charge myself with.’ 

Rupert saw that the colour left 
her face, and her lips quivered a 
little ; but she said steadily : 

‘Thank you, Mr. Holmes ; I do 
not think that I will trouble you. 
I wish you a pleasant journey.’ 

And then she rose, took the arm 
of a gentleman who claimed her 
for the dance, and was off. 

‘Where have you been, Rupert? 
I have missed you all the even- 
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ing,’ his friend Wilmot asked, com- 
ing up. 

‘I have a badish headache, and 
have been strolling in the grounds, 
Jack.’ 

When the carriage came, Rupert 
took his place on the box under plea 
of the headache ; and on reaching 
the house went straight up to bed. 
He felt that he could not stand the 
commiseration of his friend, who, 
he knew, had guessed pretty ac- 
curately the state of his feelings. 
Upon getting up to his room he 
packed his things, and wrote a note 
to Jack. 

* My DEAR JACK,—I am sorry to 
say I must go up to town to-mor- 
row on particular business. You 
understand me, of course. Make 
things square with your mother and 
sister.’ 

And in the morning, before the 
family were down, he was in the 
train on his way to Newhaven, 
whence he crossed that evening to 
Havre. 

For three months Rupert Holmes 
travelled upon the Continent. The 
vacation was over, and he ought to 
have been back at his chambers ; 
but he had no heart for it. In fact, 
he was very hard hit indeed, and 
had resolved to throw over the Bar 
for a year at any rate, if not for 
ever, and to go to India for the win- 
ter. He was in Switzerland now, 
and was travelling by train from 
Zurich to Lucerne, whence he meant 
to cross over the St. Gothard, and 
go vid Trieste to Alexandria. 

He was alone in a railway car- 
riage, when at one of the stations 
the door opened, and two ladies 
and a gentleman entered. It was 
not until they were seated, and the 
train was in motion again, that he 
looked up from his book ; and he 
could scarcely restrain a sharp ex- 
clamation when he saw that his 
vis-a-vis was Amy Turner—at least, 
Amy Turner no longer, for next to 
her was seated Mr. Gaisford. The 
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recognition was mutual. <A bright 
flush flew over her cheek, and, 
fading away, left her very pale. 
Then she quietly held out her hand, 
and said : 

‘This is indeed an unexpected 
meeting, Mr. Holmes; but we heard 
from the Wilmots that you were 
abroad.—Mr.Gaisford, Mr. Holmes. 
—Carry, you have heard mamma 
speak of Mr. Holmes.—My sister.’ 

Rupert bowed ; he had recovered 
himself now, and addressed himself 
to Miss Turner. 

‘I was not fortunate enough to 
meet you when I was down at 
Chichester; but I so frequently 
heard your name mentioned by 
Mrs. Turner, that I quite feel like 
an old acquaintance. Mr. Gais- 
ford I met at the ball at Mr. 
Kingsford’s, but had not the plea- 
sure of an introduction.’ 

Miss Turner said a few words ; 
and then Mr. Gaisford, with the 
usual heartiness of an Englishman 
meeting any one with whom he has 
the smallest acquaintance abroad, 
entered into a warm conversation 
with him. His wife took no part 
in it, but sat looking out of the 
window ; and Rupert fancied that 
she was thinner and paler than 
when he saw her last. ‘No won- 
der,’ he said to himself, ‘tied to 
such a commonplace brute as 
this! I am glad of it; it serves her 
right.’ 

Miss Turner was of an entirely 
different style from her sister ; pret- 
tier a good deal, as far as prettiness 
went ; indeed, she was almost beau- 
tiful; but her face entirely lacked 
the intellectual expression which 
was characteristic of Mrs. Gaisford. 
Rupert wondered at two sisters be- 
ing so little alike. He remembered 
having heard Amy speak of her sis- 
ter, who was away on a visit; but 
he had not heard much of her from 
the Wilmots, and fancied that she 
was not a favourite with them. 

After a time, Mr. Gaisford asked 


him which hotel he was going to, 
and, on hearing his answer, said : 

‘Very well; we may as well go 
there too. We were thinking of 
the Englisherhof; but it is all the 
same thing ; and, as you are an old 
traveller, no doubt you know which 
is best.’ 

Rupert was extremely vexed, but 
had no excuse to give for making 
any change. Mrs. Gaisford made 
a movement, as if to turn to her 
husband to make an objection; but 
she did not do so, and remained 
looking out of the window. She cer- 
tainly, Rupert thought, had grown 
harder and colder than before. 
When the train stopped he was 
the first to alight, and helped the 
ladies with their shawls ; as he did 
so, he could not help saying to 
Mrs. Gaisford, 

‘We are to meet, it seems, in 
railway carriages; this has been 
rather a different ride from our 
last, Mrs. Gaisford.’ 

She had grown paler again as he 
spoke, with a cold haughty look 
upon her face; but as he finished 
she gave a little start, and then the 
colourcame in a rush on her cheeks. 
In another moment her husband 
joined her, and they parted, not to 
meet again till the table-d’héte 
dinner at the hotel. Rupert Holmes 
had thought at first of leaving at 
once; but then he told himself that 
she would look upon it as another 
triumph, and he resolved to remain, 
let it cost him what it would. He 
purposely delayed going into din- 
ner until he saw that every one 
would be seated, in hopes that 
there would be no vacant seat near 
the Gaisfords. In this, however, 
he was disappointed, as a waiter 
at once came up to him as he en- 
tered, and told him that a seat had 
been kept for him next to the gen- 
tleman who arrived by the same 
train. There was no help for him, 
and he felt as he sat down that 
perhaps, after all, it was the best 
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place for him; for Miss Turner was 
sitting next beyond Mr. Gaisford, 
so that he could neither see Amy’s 
face nor was he bound to exchange 
any remark with her. He had 
plenty of topics of conversation 
with Mr. Gaisford, who was start- 
ing with his wife and sister-in-law 
next day for home. 

‘ When do you return?’ Mr. Gais- 
ford had asked; and Rupert glanc- 
ing down, saw that Mrs. Gaisford 
paused to listen to his answer. 

‘I am going to spend the winter 
abroad,’ he said; ‘I am thinking 
of doing India; indeed I have a 
sort of half intention of joining the 
Indian Bar, and settling there for 
good.’ He looked down again, and 
saw upon Mrs. Gaisford’s face a 
shadowy smile, gone almost before 
formed, and followed by a thought- 
ful look. ‘ She absolutely exults 
over it,’ he said to himself. 

After dinner Mr. Gaisford pro- 
posed a stroll by the lake, and after 
a short delay, while the ladies went 
up for their things, the party went 
out together. For a while they 
strolled together, looking across the 
lake, upon which the moon was 
shining brightly, lighting up the 
dark rounded form of the Righi 
and the snow-crowned peaks be- 
yond Altorf. Then they broke into 
pairs. Mrs. Gaisford lingered be- 
hind a little, and, as at the time 
she was speaking to Rupert, he 
could not but stay with her. He 
did not know whether he was glad 
or sorry. He loved her still pas- 
sionately, though she was false and 
cruel, and had spoilt his life; he 
loved her as much as ever, and 
should do so, he felt, as long as 
he lived. Mr. Gaisford and Miss 
Turner stopped and leaned upon 
the railings on the low wall. With- 
out joining them, Mrs. Gaisford did 
the same. Rupert could see her 
face now, for the moon shone clear 
upon it. She was very thoughtful, 
earnest, and troubled. ‘ How her 
face belies her!’ he thought. ‘ What 


can she be going to say?” He 
would not speak first, and there was 
silence for a minute or two, till she 
began. 

‘You do not look well, Mr. 
Holmes ; have you been ill?” 

‘ A doctor would say no,’ he said 
bitterly; ‘and as he only examines 
the body, he would be right. No, 
I have had no illness.’ 

‘And you really think of living 
in India?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said shortly. 

There was a pause again, and 
then she began, this time in lower 
tones even than before. 

‘I am going to ask you a strange 
question, Mr. Holmes. Did you 
first hear of my—my engagement 
to Mr. Gaisford that night at the 
ball? 

‘Yes, Mrs. Gaisford, I did,’ Ru- 
pert said coldly. 

There was another long pause. 

‘ And if you had not heard it, you 
would not have gone away so sud- 
denly — that is, it was the know- 
ledge of it that made you part from 
me as you did?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Gaisford, it was so. 
If it is any satisfaction to you to 
know how thoroughly you suc- 
ceeded, how entirely and wholly 
you gained my love, in ordertothrow 
it away, know it now from my lips. 
I loved you with my whole heart. 
I went to that ball with the inten- 
tion of asking you to be my wife. 
I heard the news; but even though 
the evidence seemed unquestion- 
able, it was not till I heard him call 
you Amy that I believed. I hada 
sharp struggle with myself, Mrs. 
Gaisford, and I tried hard to cheat 
you out of the triumph you had so 
thoroughly gained. I hoped that 
you might think that I was as heart- 
less a flirt as yourself. Did I suc- 
ceed?” 

There was a slight gesture of 
assent. 

‘Then I acted well,’ he went on 
bitterly. ‘ButI give youthe triumph 
now ; it is a little delayed, but not 
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the less complete. I loved you 
with all my heart and soul; you 
have wrecked my happiness and 
spoilt my life. You have crushed 
out all motive for exertion. You 
have destroyed my faith in woman. 
I will not spare myself even in one 
syllable, Mrs. Gaisford ; you shall 
have your due. I was so mad, 
that even when you had done all 
this to me, when you had so 
wrecked my life, I could not hate 
you. I love you nowas wildly and 
as passionately as ever; I shall 
love you so till I die. Are you 
satisfied now ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said softly; and then 
without another word, she turned 
away from the lake on which she 
had looked the while he had been 
speaking, and joined the others. 

In a minute she spoke gently to 
her sister, and then taking her hus- 
band’s arm, she said, 

‘Let us go in now, Robert ; it 
is getting damp.’ 

Rupert Holmes followed with 
Miss Turner. He did not speak, 
he could not have spoken for worlds. 
He knew that his companion once 
or twice spoke to him, but he did 
not catch the meaning of her words. 
Presently he started, for Robert 
Gaisford burst into a loud hearty 
laugh. What could he be laughing 
at? His wife could never be tell- 
ing the story to him? So on he 
walked with a dull pain to the door 
of the hotel. Then there was a 
pause. 

‘Are you coming in yet?’ Mr. 
Gaisford asked. 

No, he should take another turn 
or two. 

‘Then we must say good-bye, 
Mr. Holmes,’ Miss Turner said, ‘ as 
your boat starts, you said, at seven 
o'clock. Good-bye. I hope you 
will think better about India.’ 

Mrs. Gaisford did not speak; she 
gave him her hand, and so they 
stood fora moment face to face. 
A wild raging desire to take her in 
his arms and kiss her, even with her 


husband standing by, seized him ; 
and she must have seen it, for drop- 
ping his hand hastily, she turned 
and ran up the steps into the hotel, 
followed by her sister. 

Rupert Holmes stood motion- 
less looking after her, and was only 
roused, by a touch on the shoulder, 
to the remembrance that Mr. Gais- 
ford was still beside him. 

‘Shall we smoke a cigar to- 
gether ?’ he asked. 

‘No, no,’ Rupert said, putting his 
hand up to his forehead. ‘ Please 
leave me alone; I am ill, I want to 
be alone. Good-bye.’ 

‘In a moment, Mr. Gaisford 
said; ‘but I particularly want to 
speak to you. In fact I promised 
that I would. Let us sit down for 
a minute or two on the wall.’ 

Mechanically Rupert followed 
him across the road, and watched 
him while he lit a cigar, wondering 
with a vague wonder what new 
blow was to be dealt him now. 

‘I find,’ Mr. Gaisford went on 
between the puffs of his cigar, ‘that 
a mistake has somehow arisen—a 
most ridiculous—ha, ha !—a most 
ridiculous mistake. Of course, as 
you are starting for India to-morrow 
and may be away a longish time, it 
doesn’t, as far as I know, matter 
much ; but I promised to tell you, 
and so of course Ido. Confound 
this cigar, it won't burn! What 
beastly trash these Swiss cigars are, 
to be sure! and they have the im- 
pudence to call them havanas! 
Yes, I am just going to tell you. 
Well, you see, you have got hold 
of what you barristers would call a 
case of mistaken identity. You see, 
you thought I married Miss Turner. 
So I did. ButI didn’t marry, and 
never thought ofmarrying, the Miss 
Turner you thought I did. I mar- 
ried Carry—Amy is Miss Turner 
still.’ 

Rupert stared at him, as not un- 
derstanding what he heard. 

‘Amy Miss Turner still! he re- 
peated. 
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‘Yes, of course; don’t you un- 
derstand? I married Miss Turner; 
Amy was the younger sister.’ 

Rupert understood now. Fora 
moment or two the news seemed 
to stun him. There was a great 
beating at his heart and a strange 
dizzy noise in his brain. Then he 
sprang to his feet, with his face, 
strangely flushed, turned up towards 
the sky, and he said, ‘ Amy free? 
Thank God, thank God! Then 
came the thought of what he had 
done, of what he had said, of what he 
had told her he thought her, of the 
taunts he had flung at her; and then 
he sat down and covered his face 
with his hands, and gave a groan 
as of unutterable pain. Mr. Gais- 
ford looked on too astonished to 
speak. Then slowly an inkling of 
the truth dawned upon him: he 
remembered now having heard 
some rumour of some one—yes, his 
name was Holmes, now he thought 
of it—who was supposed to have 
treated Amy badly, and this was 
how it had come about. Presently 
Rupert looked up; he was quiet 
now, but pale as death. 

‘Will you do me a favour?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Certainly,’ Mr. Gaisford said ; 
‘ willingly.’ 

* Will you go to Miss Turner and 
say that you have told me? Will 
you say these words?—That I know 
now how mad I have been; that 
no thoughts she can have of me 
are one tithe so bitter and con- 
temptuous as those I have of my- 
self; that I do not plead for for- 
giveness, for I know that I do not 
deserve it, I know that I have for- 
feited all hope of it. Still, if—ifin 
pity for what I have suffered, if in 
pity for my great sin, if in pity for 
the life that will be wretched with- 
out her, she can yet find it in her 
heart to forgive me, will she come 
out into the balcony of the hotel ; 
it is empty now, and the lights in 
the drawing-room are turned low. 
If she does not come, I shall know 
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that, though she will pity, she can- 
not forgive—that the offence has 
been too great. In that case, please 
give her my farewell, and say that 
I shall never in thought blame her 
that she cannot forgive me, and 
that I shall always pray for her hap- 
piness. Tell her that my life will 
not be so hard to bear as I had 
thought; that I shall be happier 
knowing that I have lost her through 
my own fault than through any 
fault of hers. Will you say all that 
to her, please ?” 

Mr. Gaisford said ‘ Yes’ very 
gruffly, and crossed towards the 
hotel. Slowly, very slowly, Rupert 
Holmes followed him, went up- 
stairs, through the half-lighted draw- 
ing-room, and out into the balcony. 
There he stood looking out again 
on the lake, and thinking over what 
he had said as he had last looked 
at it. Minute after minute passed ; 
at last he said, ‘God help me, it is 
too much to expect; I have lost 
her for ever!’ and so he turned to 
go. Then he paused, with a sound 
that was half-sob, half-cry, for at 
the window behind him stood a 
slight figure, timid and yet loving. 
Her arms were stretched out, and, 
with a little cry of ‘O Rupert!’ she 
fell into the arms that were to hold 
her evermore. 

There was one passenger less by 
the early boat for Althorp, one 
more by train for Paris, and the 
Indian Bar lost a promising recruit. 
Ten days afterwards Rupert Holmes 
appeared in court as usual, to the 
surprise and disgust of many young 
barristers, who had heard from 
members of their body, who had 
met him abroad, that something or 
other had gone wrong with him, 
and that he was going to India. A 
gleam of hope came across them a 
month later, when he was again 
absent from his place; but this was 
shortly and for ever dispelled by a 
brief announcement in the first co- 
lumn of the Zimes, under the head 
‘ Marriages.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WHAT OCCURRED AFTER JOSHUA’S 
DEPARTURE. 
THE nicest mathematical calcula- 
tions of the probability of events 
are not uncommonly subjected to 
shocks which, to those dull and 
unreflective persons who cannot 
distinguish between rule and ex- 
ception, seem to give the lie to 
science. Yesterday the world was 
at peace, and rulers and politicians 
were eloquent in phrases of friend- 
ship and good-will to the inhabit- 
ants of every nation on the face of 
the earth. To-day the world is at 


war, and rulers and politicians are 
hot with wrath at a cunningly- 
provoked insult, and are eager to 
avenge traditional wrongs at any 
expense of blood and human suf- 
fering, and to resent what they 
chose to call national humiliation. 


Yesterday two nations clasped 
hands, and smiled upon one an- 
other. Suddenly, as thus they 
stood, a fire—kindled by the worst 
of secret passions and by the lust of 
self-aggrandisement —flashed into 
their palms, and they threw each 
other off, and drew the sword. A 
more serious shock was never given 
to the calculation of the probable 
course of events. Yesterday: peace 
was certain, and men were prepar- 
ing to gather the harvest ; to-day 
war is raging, and the corn-fields 
are steeped in blood. So have I 
seen in a far-off country—now al- 
most in its infancy, but whose 
growth is swift, and whose man- 
hood will be grand—a sluggish 
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river rolling lazily to the sea. Walk- 
ing: inland along its banks, now 
broadened by fair plains, now 
narrowed by towering ranges, I 
have come suddenly upon the 
confluence of it and another ri- 
ver, whose waters, springing from 
cloud-tipped mountains of snow, 
rush laughingly down the grand 
old rocks. Here, in the narrow 
pass where the rivers meet, the 
gray sluggish stream of a sleeper 
opposes itself to the marvellously 
blue waters of a passionate life. 
One, dull and inert, rolls like a 
soulless sluggard sullenly to the 
sea; the other, with its snow- 
fringed lines reflected in its rest- 
less depths of blue, leaps and laughs 
as it flashes onwards, like a godlike 
hero, to the mightier waters of the 
Pacific. But a few hundred yards 
away from the confluence of the 
streams, no stranger, walking thi- 
therward, could imagine the sin- 
gular and grand contest that is 
eternally waging in that wonderful 
pass; and when he comes upon 
it suddenly, admiration impels him 
to stand in silent worship of its 
beauty. 

Perhaps one of the commonest 
of common similes is the simile of 
life and a river. But as it is not 
because a thing is rare that it must 
needs be sweet, so it is not be- 
cause a thing is common that it 
must needs be true. Every river 
fulfils its mission: does every life ? 
More like a stream than a river is 
life. Trace the stream, from the in- 
considerable bubbling of a moun- 
tain spring, down the hill-sides, over 
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rocks, through glades lighted by 

sunlight and moonlight, through 
tortuous defiles and rocky chasms, 
into a sparkling current, which 

swells and swells and grows into 
a lovely channel, or into a sullen 

rill which drips and drips and loses 

itself in a puddle. 

Joshua’s departure was the sig- 

nal for distressing changes. The 

peaceful life of the small domestic 

circles in which were centred all his 

hopes and love was suddenly and 

strangely disturbed, and his friends 

appeared to be sailing figuratively, 

as he was literally, into troubled wa- 
ters. The aspect of affairs had been 
made dismal enough for them as it 
was by Joshua’s absence ; but other 
and more immediately pressing 
griefs than that were germinating. 
A gloom fell upon the house of the 
Marvels ; the sunshine that used to 
warm it no longer shone on it ; and 
it was many weeks before George 
Marvel and his wife regained 
their usual cheerfulness of manner. 
George Marvel showed his grief 
more plainly than did his good 
woman. He was more gentle to- 
wards his wife, and sometimes his 
gentleness of manner took the form 
of submission. Singularly enough, 
she was seriously distressed at the 
change. She wished him to be 
positive and contradictory, as he 
used to be; she wanted him to 
scold her and put her down, as 
he used to do; she wanted him to 
be more masterful and less gentle. 
She strove in all sorts of ways to 
bring back his old humour; she 
tried his temper by opposing him 
in trivial matters, and by pretend- 
ing to be cross with him ; she con- 
tradicted him when he spoke ; and 
she even ventured, on two or three 
occasions, to tell him that he would 
have to wait for his meals—which 
waiting for one’s meals, as is well 
known, is one of the leading causes 
of domestic differences. But all 


her well-meant efforts were thrown 


away; and when she saw him sit 
down patiently upon being told, 
with assumed snappishness, that 
tea wouldn’t be ready for half an 
hour, she gave it up as a bad job; 
and, acting wisely, left time to cure 
him. It dd cure him, as it cures 
greater griefs ; but in the mean time 
he suffered greatly. 

The fact of it was, George Mar- 
vel was troubled in his mind at 
the prominent part he had taken 
in inducing Joshua to go to sea. 
He could not, after all, see what 
good could come of it. Thinking 
over his confident expressions as 
to the prospect of prosperity the 
adoption of the profession held 
out, he could not bring to mind 
any special instance of good for- 
tune falling to the lot of a com- 
mon sailor. He consulted some of 
his neighbours, in a round-about 
way, upon the subject; but they 
shook their heads and were as 
ignorant as he. Having driven 
Joshua to sea, he felt as if he had 
a hand in every storm, and as if he 
were in some measure responsible 
for every gust of wind, inasmuch 
as it expressed danger to Joshua. 
Then the thought of Joshua’s being 
shipwrecked haunted him. He re- 
membered his wife’s expostulations 
when Joshua announced in what 
manner he was going to start in 
life for himself. ‘Suppose Josh is 
shipwrecked, father,’ she had said, 
‘what would you say then? You'd 
lie awake night after night, father— 
you know you would—and wish he 
had been a wood-turner.’ 

‘ Maggie was right,’ he admitted 
to himself; ‘it would have been 
better for Josh, and happier for all 
of us, if he had remained at home 
and been a wood-turner.’ 

Being in pursuit of misery, he 
showed the doggedness of his na- 
ture by hunting for it assiduously. 
He read with remorseful eagerness 
every scrap of print relating to 
shipwreck that he could lay hands 
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upon. He would go out of his 
way to borrow a paper which he had 
heard contained an account of dis- 
asters at sea, and when he obtained 
it, he would shut himself up, and 
read it and re-read it in secrecy, 
until he extracted as much misery 
from it as it could possibly yield 
him. The second Saturday night 
after Joshua’s departure he hap- 
pened to notice a number of per- 
sons assembled round a sailor who 
was begging. The sailor had a 
patch over his eye and a wooden 
leg, and he was singing, in a voice 
of dismal enjoyment, a woful nar- 
ration of his sufferings on a raft. 
George Marvel stopped until the 
song was finished, and then gave 
the man a penny. The following 
Saturday night he went in search 
of the sailor, and listened to his 
song, and gave him another penny. 
And so, for many successive Satur- 
day nights, he went and enjoyed 
his pennyworth of misery, getting, 
it must be admitted, full value for 
his money. 

On other evenings he smoked 
his pipe in the kitchen as usual. 
If the weather was boisterous, he 
would go restlessly to the street- 
door, and look at the sky and 
up and down the street, and 
come back more low-spirited than 
ever. 

‘It’s dreadfully windy to-night, 
Maggie,’ he would say. 

‘Do you think so, George?’ Mrs. 
Marvel would ask, making light of 
the wind for his sake, although she 
too was thinking of Joshua. 

‘Not a star to be seen,’ he would 
add despondently. 

Then would come a stronger 
gust, perhaps, and George Marvel 
would shiver, and ask his wife if 
she thought it was stormy out at 
sea. She, becoming on the instant 
wonderfully weatherwise, would 
answer, no, she was sure it wasn’t 
Stormy at sea, for the sea was such 
a long way off, and it wasn’t likely 
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that a storm would be all over the 

world at once. 

One night when a great storm 
was raging through London, and 
when the thunder was breaking 
loudly over the chimney-tops in 
Stepney, Mrs. Marvel lay awake, 
with all a mother’s fears tugging at 
her heart-strings, praying silently 
for Joshua’s safety, and clasping 
her hands more tightly in her 
agony of love at every lightning- 
flash that darted past the window. 
She hoped that her husband was 
asleep, oblivious of the storm ; but 
he was as wide awake as she was, 
and was following Joshua’s ship 
through the fearful storm. At one 
time, the house shook in the wild 
blustering of the wind, and they 
heard a crash as of the blowing 
down of some chimneys. 

‘ Maggie,’ whispered Mr. Mar- 
vel, wondering if his wife were 
awake. 

* Yes, father,’ answered Mrs. Mar- 
vel, almost under her breath. 

‘It is an awful storm,’ remarked 
Mr. Marvel. Then, after a pause, 
‘Have you been awake long, mo- 
ther ? 

‘I have been listening to it for 
ever so long, dear,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
vel; adding, with a cunning attempt 
to comfort him, ‘And praying that it 
might spend out all its force over 
our heads, and not travel away to 
Joshua’s ship. And then, you know, 
father, that we ought to be thank- 
ful that Joshua is on the open sea. 
Mr. Meddler says there’s no danger 
for a ship in a storm when it isn’t 
near land.’ 

‘And he knows better than us, 
mother.’ 

‘Yes, dear. All we can do is to 
pray for Joshua. God will bring him 
back to us, father.’ 

‘I hope so; I pray so. 
night, Maggie. 

‘Yes, George. 


Good- 
Go to sleep.’ 
Good-night.’ 


But they lay awake for a long 
time after that, until the storm, 
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sobbing like a child worn out with 
passion, sighed and moaned itself 
away. 

As for Dan, for many days after 

Joshua was gone he felt as if a dear 
friend had died; not Joshua, but 
some unknown friend almost as 
dear. He had reason enough for 
feeling lonely and miserable. His 
dear friend’s companionship had 
been inestimably precious to him; 
Joshua’s very footfall had made his 
heart glad. The hours they had 
spent together were the flowers of 
his life, and now the flowers seemed 
to be withering. His grief was a 
different kind from that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvel. It was more imme- 
diately painful, it was less sorrow- 
ful. His life had been so knitted 
with Joshua’s, that when they were 
parted, some necessary element of 
his life seemed to have been taken 
from him. But he did not despair, 
and was not frightened for Joshua’s 
safety. The first flush of the grief 
of parting being over, he recognised 
that a great void had been made in 
his life, and that it behoved him to 
fill it up. ‘That void was want of 
occupation. What was he to do 
now that Joshua was gone? When 
Joshua was at home, there had been 
every day something to do, some- 
thing to talk about, something to 
argue upon. ‘Then, time did not 
hang heavily upon his hands ; now, 
when there was no Joshua to look 
forward to, he found himself falling 
into a state of listlessness which he 
knew was not good for him. His 
taste for reading did not desert him ; 
but he experienced a great difficulty 
in obtaining fresh books. And he 
wanted something for his hands to 
do. What? He thought a great 
deal about it, and had not settled 
the difficulty when a domestic ca- 
lamity occurred. 

The drinking proclivities of Mr. 
Taylor have been incidentally re- 
ferred to. These proclivities had 

unfortunately grown upon him to 


such an extent, that he was now an 
ardent and faithful slave of that de- 
mon to so many English homes 
amongthe poor—Gin. It has been 
spoken of often enough and truth- 
fully enough, God knows! But it 
cannot, until it lie vanquished in the 
dust, be too often struck at. If 
there is a curse in this our mighty 
England which degradesit toa level 
so low that it is shame to think of, 
that curse is Gin! If vice, domes- 
tic misery, and prostitution have an 
English teacher, that teacher is Gin! 
And in this England, which we so 
glorify, so sing about and mouth 
about, no direct attempt has ever 
yet been made by statesmen who 
work as jobbers to root this teacher 
out of our wretched courts and 
alleys, and replace it by something 
better. Perhaps one day, when a 
lull takes place in the Jangle of 
Politics—amid the din of which so 
many strange sounds are heard; 
such as the wrangle of religious 
creeds, whose various exponents 
split worthless straws in Church- 
and-State bills for heaven knows 
what purpose, unless it be for the 
triumph of their particular creeds ; 
such as the wrangle of private 
members whose hearts and souls 
(literally) are wrapt up in private 
bills for the good of the people— 
perhaps one day amid the lull, a 
wise and beneficent statesman may 
turn his attention to the abomin- 
able curse, and earn for himself a 
statue, the design of which shall be 
after the manner of St. George 
and the Dragon—Gin writhing on 
the ground in all its true deformity, 
pierced through by the spear of a 
wise legislation, which in this in- 
stance at least shall have legislated 
for the good of the many. Mr. 
Taylor, one of the Gin Patriots, 
having enrolled himself as a soldier 
in the cause, was necessitated by 
the magnanimity of his nature to 
become a soldier leal and true. So 
he bowed himself down before Gin, 


















and worshipped it morning, noon, 
and night. Even in his dreams he 
was faithful to the cause, mumbling 
out entreaties to his god. His de- 
votion caused him to neglect all 
lesser worldly matters, and to ex- 
press a supreme contempt for work. 
Not being blessed with an indepen- 
dent income, he fell into a bad state 
of poverty, and his family fell with 
him. Rent had to be paid ; for 
landlords are proverbially tena- 
cious of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Food had to be provided and paid 
for ; for purveyors are proverbially 
mistrustful of Gin Worshippers. 
The worst form of Mr. Taylor’s de- 
votion did not appear until Joshua 
left home; hitherto he had been 
working up to his ambition’s height. 
Having reached it, he rested on his 
oars, which, being composed of the 
frailest of timber, not unfrequently 
gave way and sent him rolling into 
the mud. As he declined to pro- 
vide for his family, that duty de- 
volved upon Mrs. Taylor, and she 
patiently and unmurmuringly per- 
formed her duty, and worked her 
fingers to the bone, until her 
strength gave way. She was one 
of those quiet souls who always do 
their best, and never complain; and 
having done her best, she closed 
her eyes upon the world,and passed 
without a murmur out of the hive 
of busy bees. 

There was much sadness in the 
house when the event occurred, and 
there was much helpful sympathy 
among the neighbours. Not for 
Mr. Taylor—although they remem- 
bered the time when he was a re- 
spectable member of society, be- 
fore he had not fallen under the 
fatal influence of Gin—but for the 
children. During Mrs. Taylor’s 
illness, which lasted but a very short 
time, Susan came to the house and 
helped Ellen in her household work 
and in nursing their mother. It 
was an anxious time for the poor 
little maid ; but she did her work 
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willingly, and with the patient spirit 
her mother had exhibited. Susan 
was a great help to her, and there 
was more sisterly love between them 
during that time than had ever be- 
fore shown itself. At the funeral, 
Mr. Taylor presented himself in as 
decent a state of Gin as he could 
muster up for the occasion ; driv- 
elled a little, trembled a great deal, 
and proclaimed himself a most un- 
fortunate man. Finding that he 
obtained no sympathy for his miser- 
able position from his children or 
from the neighbours, he, when the 
funeral was over, pawned his waist- 
coat, and dissolving the proceeds, 
wept tears of Gin over the death of 
his wife. While he was employed 
in that process ofdrowning his grief, 
the three children were sitting to- 
gether in Dan’s room, talking in 
hushed tones over their loss and 
over their prospects. By a kind of 
understanding, arrived at without 
words, they ignored all mention of 
their father. He had never been 
kind to any one of them, and their 
affection for him was not strong. 
While the family were at the fune- 
ral, Mrs. Marvel—who had helped 
to nurse Mrs. Taylor—had quietly 
prepared tea in Dan’s room, and 
with her usual sympathetic instinct 
of what was best, had kept herself 
out of sight as much as possible. 
But at the last moment, when tea 
was ready and she was about to 
leave the children undisturbed, she 
placed her arm round Dan’s neck, 
and whispered that Joshua’s home 
was Dan’s, and that he might come 
and occupy Joshua’s room when- 
ever he pleased. ‘ And be another 
son to us, mydear,’ said good Mrs. 
Marvel; ‘so that we shall have two.’ 
Dan thanked her, and looked at 
Ellen thoughtfully, and then Mrs. 
Marvel left the children to their 
meal. 

‘What did Mrs. Marvel say to 
you, Dan? asked Susan. 
‘Said that Joshua’s home was 
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mine, Susey,’ replied Dan; ‘and 
would like me to live with them, 
and sleep in Joshua’s room.’ 

‘It would be a good thing,’ ob- 
served Susan. 

Dan stole his hand into Ellen’s, 
who had been looking down sadly ; 
she felt the warm pressure, and her 
fingers tightened upon his. That 
little action was as good as words ; 
they understood each other per- 
fectly. 

*No,’ he said, ‘it would not be 
a good thing. It was a good thing 
for Mrs. Marvel to offer, but then 
she is Jo’s mother, and as kind and 
good as Jo is; but it would not be 
a good thing forme toaccept. For 
there’s Ellen here; she is half of me, 
Susey, and I wouldn’t like to be 
parted from her, nor she from me.’ 

‘No, Dan,’ said Ellen, ‘I hope 
we shall not be parted ; I hope we 
shall not be compelled to go away 
from each other.’ 

*I don’t think we shall be, dear,’ 
said Dan. ‘I have a scheme in 
my head, but it wants thinking over 
before I can tellit. Iam very glad 
that Jo is not here; it would have 
made me undecided, and we might 
have wasted time in talking instead 
of doing.’ 

Dan said this quite bravely, as if 
he were a strong man, with all the 
world to choose from. 

*O Dan,’ exclaimed Susan, tears 
coming to her eyes at his brave con- 
fident manner, ‘ if it hadn’t been for 
me you would not have been a 
cripple, and your poor legs might 
have been of some use to you.’ 

‘ They will be of more use to me 
perhaps than if they were sound, 
Susey, said Dan cheerfully, ‘if I can 
make something out of the scheme 
I have got in my head—and I 
think I can. It is a wonderful 
scheme, I cantell you. Let us talk 
sensibly. Now that poor dear mo- 
ther’s gone, we must all do some- 
thing. I intend to commence doing 
something to-morrow.’ 


‘What, dear Dan ?’ asked Susan. 

‘You will see. Now what I 
should like is that we should all live 
together. Perhaps not just now, 
Susey, but by and by. We will if 
wecan. You ran away from father, 
Susey, but if we were living together 
you wouldn’t run away from me, 
would you ? 

‘ No, Dan, I don’t think I should,’ 
answered Susan ; but as she spoke 
she thought of Basil and Minnie 
Kindred, and felt that it would be 
impossible for her to leave them. 
‘ But we can talk of that by and by, 
as you say.’ 

‘Very well. The first thing, then, 
we have to consider is bread-and- 
butter. Bread-and-butter,’ he re- 
peated, in reply to their questioning 
looks. ‘ We must have it, and we 
have to earn it.’ 

Susan nodded gravely, and said, 
after a thoughtful pause, 

‘Ellen, you had better learn to 
be a dressmaker.’ 

Ellen looked up with joyful gra- 
titude. 

‘O, how good of you, Susey! she 
exclaimed. ‘Then I could earn 
money. I wouldn’t mind how hard 
I should have to work.’ 

‘Iam quite clever at it, Dan, 
said Susan, with a touch of pardon- 
able pride. ‘And, do you know, I 
sometimes have more than I can 
do.’ 

‘It is a capital idea,’ said Dan, 
taking Susan’s hand. ‘ The best 
thing you can do, Susey, is to bring 
some of your work here every day 
for a couple of hours, and let Ellen 
help you—she will soon learn.’ 

‘That I will,’ said Ellen in a 
voice of quiet gladness. 

These young people, you see, 
were not entirely unhappy. 

‘I wonder where Joshua is ?” re- 
marked Ellen during the evening. 

‘ Ah, where?’ sighed Dan. ‘ But 
wherever he is he is doing his 
duty, and we will do ours. How 
happy we all were that night at Mr. 
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Meddler’s! What a beautiful day 
thatwas! Like adream! Hark! 
There is the church-bell striking 
nine o'clock.’ They listened in 
silence. ‘That is like a wedding 
bell. Now the other church is 
striking—how solemn it sounds !— 
like a funeral bell.’ 

The tears came to their eyes, as 
they did indeed many times during 
the evening, when Dan inadvert- 
ently made the last remark. 

They did not speak for a long 
time after that, and then Dan said, 

‘I feel now just as I felt the day 
after Jo went away.’ 

They sat up talking until eleven 
o'clock. They spoke in very low 
tones, and they sat in the dark. 

‘Don’t you miss mother’s step, 
Dan ?’ asked Susan. 

‘ How strange it is to know that 
she is not in the house!’ said Dan. 
‘ Hush 

There was a step outside the 
door; it was the drunken step of 


their father, who stumbled through 
the passage and up the stairs, letting 
fall tears of Gin as he staggered to 
bed, bemoaning the death of his 


wife. They listened with feelings 
of grief and fear until they heard 
his bedroom-door shut, and then 
turned to each other with deeper 
sighs, as if shame for the living were 
more grievous to bear than sorrow 
for the dead. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DAN ENTERS INTO BUSINESS. 


THEIR plans were commenced 
the very next day. Susan came 
round with her work, and gave 
Ellen her first lesson in dressmak- 
ing. Ellen was as skilful with the 
needle as Susan was, and made 
famous progress. A cheerful work- 
man is sure to turn out a skilful 
one. 

‘I have been thinking in the 


night, Ellen,’ said Susan, ‘that we 
might go into partnership.’ 

‘Wait,’ said Dan the Just, look- 
ing up from the table, on which 
the birds were going through their 
performances ; ‘there is time enough 
to talk of that. I don’t intend that 
you shall sacrifice everything for 
us.’ 

‘I can never pay you what I owe 
you, Dan,’ replied Susan ; ‘and no 
sacrifice could be too great for me 
to make for you. But I think that 
I should have all the advantage, if 
we were partners. Ellen has such 
a beautiful figure, that she would 
be sure to get customers. I hada 
dreadful trouble at first to get work. 
All the women and girls laughed 
at me—you know, I have no more 
figure than a broomstick, Dan—and 
didn’t think that I could make a 
dress. But Ellen—stand up, dear 
—look at her, Dan! And Susan 
turned Ellen about, and looked at 
her pretty sister’s pretty figure with- 
out a tittle of envy. ‘If you are 
a judge of anything but birds, 
Dan, you must confess that Ellen 
is a model. How on earth we ever 
came to be sisters is a puzzle.’ 

Dan smiled, and said, ‘If Ellen 
wasn't good, you would make her 
vain, Susey. Let the partnership 
question rest for a little while. And 
as to what you owe me, that is all 
nonsense. If you did owe me 
anything, are you not paying it 
now? I am beginning to think 
that it was very lucky for me that 
you did let me fall. If my legs 
had been sound, I daresay I should 
have been a regular bad fellow. I 
know one thing: if it hadn’t been 
for my broken legs, I shouldn't 
have had such a friend as Jo; and 
how many legs is a friend like that 
worth? As I make it out, you 
have done me a real good service ; 
and I do believe that I should have 
been downright angry with you, if 
you hadn’t let me fall out of win- 
dow.’ 
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Dan put this so seriously, that 
many sisters might have been in- 
duced to take his view of the mis- 
fortune ; but Susan had thought of 
it too deeply, and had suffered too 
much, to be deceived by his as- 
sumed gaiety. She did not reply, 
however ; and the partnership pro- 
position fell to the ground for the 
time being. 

Dan, with his birds before him, 
appeared to be perplexed with some 
more than usually difficult problem 
concerning them. There was a 
curious indecision also in his treat- 
ment of them. Now he issued a 
command, now he countermanded 
it; now he ordered a movement, 
and before it was executed threw 
the birds into confusion by giving 
the signal for something entirely 
different. Until at length the birds, 
especially the old stagers, stood 
looking irresolutely at each other, 
with the possible thought in their 
minds (if they have any) that their 
emperor had taken a drop too much 
to drink; and one young recruit 
—none but a young one and a 
tomtit, who is notoriously the sau- 
ciest of birds, would have dared to 
do it—advanced, alone and unsup- 
ported, to the edge of the table, 
and looking up in Dan’s face, asked 
what he meant by it. Recalled to 
himself by this act of insubordina- 
tion, Dan recovered his usual self- 
possession, and selected two bull- 
finches, somewhat similar to those 
which he had given to the Old 
Sailor. They were young untrained 
birds, and Dan at once commenced 
their education. But Ellen re- 
marked with surprise that he was 
less tender in his manner towards 
them than towards the other birds. 
He spoke to them more sternly, 
and as if the business in which 
they were engaged was a serious 
business, with not a particle of non- 
sense in it. But he was conscien- 
tious in his teaching, and when 
their lesson was completed, he 
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placed them in a cage by them- 
selves, and put the other birds 
through their performances in his 
usual tender and affectionate man- 
ner. The next day the process 
was repeated : the same stern man- 
ner towards the bullfinches; the 
same tender manner towards the 
other birds. He seemed very anxi- 
ous to make them skilful perform- 
ers ; and, as usual, his perseverance 
was rewarded with success. 

*See, Ellen,’ he said after some 
time had passed—‘ see how clever 
they are! They draw up their own 
food and their own water; and di- 
rectly I sound this whistle, they sing 
“ God save the King.”’ 

He blew through the tin whistle, 
and the birds sang the air through. 

‘Now you sound the whistle, 
Ellen,’ said Dan. 

Ellen blew through the whistle, 
and the birds repeated the air. 

‘So you see, Ellen,’ said Dan, 
‘it doesn’t matter who blows the 
whistle ; the birds begin to sing di- 
rectly they hear it. Now, here is 
another whistle—a wooden one, 
with a different note. Blow that 
softly.’ 

Ellen blew, and the bullfinches 
immediately set to work hauling up 
water from the well. 

‘That is good, isn’t it? said 
Dan. ‘They will obey anybody.’ 

‘But tell me, Dan,’ said Ellen, 
‘why it is that you don’t speak to 
them as kindly as you do to the 
others.’ 

‘Ah, you have noticed it, miss, 
have you? I thought you did. 
Well, then, in the first place, I 
wanted to teach them by a new 
system. I wanted to teach them 
so that anybody can make them 
do what I do, if he gives the pro- 
per signal; and I have succeeded, 
as you see. If I had taught them 
by my voice, as I have taught the 
others, they wouldn’t have been of 
use to any one but me. ‘They are 
such cunning little things, and they 
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have such delicate little ears. In 
the second place, Ellen, I did not 
want to grow fond of them.’ 

‘Why, Dan dear ?’ 

‘Because, if I had grown fond 
of them, it would almost break my 
heart to part with them. Who 
could help loving them, I wonder ? 
They have been my world, you see, 
and they are such innocent little 
pets. I have grown to love them 
so, you can’t tell. And we know 
each other's voices, and have made 
a language of our own, which no 
one else can understand.’ 

He chirruped to them, and called 
to them in endearing tones; and 
all the birds, with the exception of 
the pair of bullfinches, fluttered to 
him, and perched about his shoul- 
ders and nestled in his breast. The 
two little bullfinches, standing alone 
in the centre of the table, looked 
more surprised than forlorn at the 
desertion. 

‘ And you are going to part with 
the bullfinches, Dan ?’ asked Ellen. 

‘Yes. How am I to provide 
food for all these little ones? and 
how am I to do some other things 
that I am thinking of, if I haven't 
any money? Yes, I shall sell them. 
I commence business to-day as a 
bird-merchant. Now, here are 
these two bullfinches, cost me four- 
pence the pair. I don’t know how 
much I shall get for them now that 
I have trained them; but I have 
trained them to sell—to make mo- 
ney of them. You are earning 
money already, Ellen dear, and 
you are a girl. Iam not quite a 
man in years, although I think I 
am here’—touching his forehead— 
‘and I am not going to let you 
beat me at money-making.’ 

‘But how are you going to get a 
customer for them, Dan ?’ 

‘ That’s what has been the great- 
est puzzle of all. If Jo were here, 
he would sell them for me to some 
bird-fancier. I have heard they 
are only too glad to buy trained 
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birds ; and they have never bought 
any birds that can do such tricks 
as mine can. But the misfortune 
is, that I can’t go out ; and I don’t 
think you would do, because men 
who are asked to buy things are 
such cheats. I have hit on a plan, 
though. Look here.’ 

He pulled out a paper, on which 
was written, in Roman letters and 
neat round hand, 


THIS 
PAIR OF BULLFINCHES 
FOR SALE. 
They draw up their own Food and Water ; 
And they sing 
‘GOD SAVE THE KING,’ 
And other Tunes, 


To the Sound of a Whistle, 


Luguire within of DAN TAYLOR. 


‘Now, what I propose to do, 
Ellen, is to put the cage with the 
bullfinches in the parlour-window, 
with this announcement over the 
cage. Perhaps it will attract the 
attention of some one or other, and 
he will be curious about it, and will 
come in and make inquiries. Then 
I shall have to talk business to 
him.’ 

Dan spoke as though he were a 
perfect master in the art of bar- 
gaining. 

‘ There is one thing you haven't 
thought of, Dan,’ said Ellen. 

‘What is that ?’ 

‘ Father—what will he say, when 
he sees the parlour-window turned 
into a shop?’ 

‘I am afraid he will not see it, 
dear,’ said Dan. ‘ You know where 
he passes his time now, and in what 
a state he comes home. It will be 
time enough to think of another 
plan when he does object.’ 

So the birds were exhibited in 
the parlour- window, and above 
their cage was hung the announce- 
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ment that they were for sale. Ellen 
had an idea that there would be 
no end to the people coming in 
and asking the price ; and she was 
much disappointed at the end of 
the first day, because no inquiries 
were made. The neighbours saw 
the birds, and there was not a wo- 
man for a quarter of a mile around 
who did not make a pilgrimage to 
the parlour-window of the Taylors. 
‘ Dan is selling his birds,’ they said, 
‘because of his brute of a father ; 
and they shook their heads sorrow- 
fully, and admired Dan’s writing, 
and said he was quite a scholar. 
But they were too poor to buy, and 
too delicate-minded to be curious. 
Ellen, working in the parlour, would 
pause in the midst of her hemming, 
or stitching, or basting, as the sha- 
dow of a passer-by darkened the 
window, and pray that he would 
come in and buy the birds. Dan 
was not disheartened. He set to 
work at once training another pair 
of birds, and had great faith that 
his experiment would be success- 
ful. He was willing to wait for the 
fruits of his labour. He had been 
taught patience by the circum- 
stances of his life, and hope was 
strong in him. ‘The birds were a 
great boon to the dirty little boys 
and girls in the neighbourhood, 
who at first stood in open-mouthed 
admiration, and would have so 
stood for hours, neglectful of the 
gutters, if an occasional raid against 
their forces by anxious mothers 
had not scattered them now and 
then. Those of the children who 
could get near enough would fiat- 
ten their noses and mouths against 
the window-panes in the fervour of 
their enthusiasm. ‘The bullfinches, 
looking down from their perch 
upon the queerly-distorted features, 
had the advantage of studying hu- 
man nature from an entirely novel 
point of view, and were doubtless 
interested in the study. For the 
purpose of attracting the passers- 
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by, Dan, at certain intervals during 
the day, caused the birds to draw 
up their water and food ; and those 
exhibitions were the admiration of 
the entire neighbourhood. 

‘I wish some one would come 
in and ask the price of them,’ 
sighed Ellen, at the end of a fort- 
night. 

‘ Patience, Ellen, patience,’ said 
Dan cheerfully. ‘When customers 
begin to come, they will come fast. 
That is the way of things.’ 

* Look at that crowd,’ said Ellen 
a little petulantly, it must be con- 
fessed, pointing to the children and 
strangers, and wishing that she had 
a fairy wand to turn them into cus- 
tomers ; ‘I have no patience with 
them.’ 

‘ That’s just what we must have,’ 
said Dan, ‘ patience, as I said. I 
daresay now that every strange 
man who sees the birds has some- 
thing to say about them when he 
goes away, and one of them per- 
haps by and by will be the means 
of sending us a customer.’ 

In the mean time Mr. Taylor, 
becoming every day more devoted 
in his worship to his god, fell every 
day into a worse and worse condi- 
tion. It was a good job for Ellen 
that his imbibitions took away his 
appetite ; for she was expected to 
provide meals for him, and he ne- 
ver gave her a farthing to purchase 
food either for himself or for the 
children. How she managed dur- 
ing this hard time was a mystery 
to the neighbours, with whom the 
Taylor family was a favourite con- 
versational topic ; but Susan helped 
her, Mrs. Marvel helped her, and 
she was beginning to earn a few 
shillings by her needle, so that, by 
the closest of close management, 
she did contrive to provide. Dan 
was aware of the struggle that was 
going on in that falling house, and 
saw with pride the exertions made 
by his twin-sister. 

‘Joshua said that Ellen is not 





the kind of girl for a heroine,’ he 
used to think. ‘ Ah, if he could 
see her now !’ 

So day after day passed, until a 
certain evening, when Ellen, being 
tired, went to bed soon after tea. 
Mr. Taylor happened to come home 
that evening earlier than usual. 
There was a reason for it: he had 
spent all his money, had quite ex- 
hausted his credit, and had been 
turned out of the public-houses. 
Being less drunk than usual, he 
was more ill-tempered than usual, 
and he stumbled into the parlour 
with the intention of venting his 
ill-humour upon Ellen. But Ellen 
was not there. Dan was the only 
occupant of the room, and he was 
reading. He raised his eyes, and 
seeing his father half-drunk, he 
lowered them to his book again. 
He was ashamed and grieved. 

‘Where is Ellen?’ demanded 
Mr. Taylor. 

‘She has gone to bed,’ replied 
Dan shortly. 

Mr. Taylor very seldom ventured 
to bully Dan ; Susan and Ellen he 
would abuse without stint, and he 
did not mind raising his hand 
against them. But he had never 
struck Dan ; and Dan was the only 
one of the three children who was 
not frightened of his father. 

‘ Why isn’t she up to get my sup- 
per ?’ asked the Gin-worshipper irri- 
tably. Dan made no reply ; but 
although he appeared to be con- 
tinuing his reading, a quivering of 
his lips denoted that his attention 
was not wholly given to his book. 
‘Do you hear me?’ continued Mr. 
Taylor aiter a pause, thumping his 
fist upon the table. ‘ Why isn’t she 
up to get my supper? What busi- 
ness has she to go to bed without 
getting my supper ?” 

‘ She was up at five this morning 
to do the washing, and has been 
working all day.’ Dan spoke very 


quietly, and did not look at his 
father. 
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‘ Her mother wouldn’t have done 
it,, whimpered Mr. Taylor. ‘Here 
am I without twopence in my poc- 
ket, and my very children rebel 
against me. Is there anything in the 
house for supper ?—tell me that.’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t think 
there is.’ 

‘You don’t know! you don’t 
think there is !’ sneered Mr. Taylor. 
‘ You’ve had yours, I suppose ?” 

‘No, sir, I have not had any,’ 
said Dan. 

‘What do you mean by “sir”? 
cried Mr. Taylor furiously. ‘ How 
dare you call your father “sir”? Is 
that what you learnt from your 
friend Joshua ?” 

Dan beat his hands nervously 
together ; he was agitated and in- 
dignant, and he did not dare to 
give expression to his thoughts. 

‘Why don’t you speak?’ cried Mr. 
Taylor with unreasoning anger. 
‘What do you mean by sitting 
there mocking your father ?” 

‘I am not mocking you,’ said 
Dan. ‘And as for speaking, I am 
too much ashamed to say what I 
think; so I had better remain 
silent.’ 

‘How dare you speak to me in 
that way ! exclaimed his father furi- 
ously. ‘Haven’t I kept you for years 
in idleness and luxury? Haven’t I 
provided for you? And now when 
I am in bad luck, and haven't six- 
pence to get a quartern loaf’—he 
meant a quartern of gin, but the 
loaf was the more dignified way 
of putting it—‘ my children turn 
against me.’ 

Dan raised his eyes to his fa- 
ther’s face. 

‘It isn’t my fault that you have 
had to keep me,’ he said quietly. 
‘If I had been like other boys, I 
should have been glad to work and 
earn money; but I am crippled, 
and never felt that I was unfortu- 
nate till now. I don’t think mother 

would have thrown my misfortune 
in my teeth as you have done.’ 
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Dan spoke temperately and sad- 
ly, but Mr. Taylor was too much 
steeped in gin to feel the reproach- 
ful words. He continued to be- 
moan his hard fate and the ingrati- 
tude of his children. In the midst 
of his bemoaning he caught sight 
of an empty cage. An inspiration 
fell upon him. That bird-cage 
could probably be exchanged for 
a pint of gin. Present bliss was 
before him, and the prospect of it 
made him cunning. He ordered 
Dan to bed, and Dan, who could 
crawl with the aid of his crutches, 
went, thankful to escape from so 
painful an interview. When Dan 
came down the next morning he 
discovered his loss. He was much 
grieved ; not so much at the loss of 
the bird-cage, but at the thought 
that his other cages and the birds 
might be appropriated in like man- 
ner. He was unusually thoughtful ; 
and although Ellen and Susan no- 
ticed it and questioned him, he 
said nothing of what had occurred. 
But that might when he went to 
bed he had all his birds and cages 
removed to his bedroom, and locked 
his door. It was midnight when 
Mr. Taylor came home. Although 
he was drunk, he crept like a thief 
into the house. The proceeds of 
the cage had supplied him with 
drink for the day ; and having con- 
scientiously spent every penny, he 
was in the same impoverished con- 
dition as he had been the previous 
night. As he could not live with- 
out gin, he determined to appro- 
priate another bird-cage. What 
right had Dan to them? None, 
clearly. They were his, the fa- 
ther’s, who had kept his son in 
idleness, and who had clothed 
and sheltered him. Yet in the 
midst of his drunken muttering he 
was oppressed with a shamefaced 
consciousness of the villany of his 
logic, and it was with difficulty he 
obtained a light from the tinder- 
box. The poor little rushlight 
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flickered when it was lighted, as if 
it also were oppressed with shame. 
Unsteadily, and with much stum- 
bling, Mr. Taylor groped his way 
to Dan’s room. Looking around 
on the walls he discovered, to his 
dismay and astonishment, that the 
birds and the cages were gone. 
His first surprise over, he gave way 
to passion. The boy had no doubt 
taken the cages to his bedroom for 
fear his father should steal them. 
How dared Dan suspect him? He 
would teach Dan a lesson—a lesson 
that he would not forget. Work- 
ing himself into a state of maudlin 
indignation, he stumbled up the 
stairs to Dan’s bedroom, and tried 
the door. It was locked. Here 
was another proof of his son’s in- 
gratitude and want of confidence. 
What was he to do for gin the next 
day? He must have gin ; he could 
not live without it. Ellen’s bed- 
room was next to Dan’s. The 
drunken father turned the handle 
of the door, and looked in. On 
the floor was Ellen’s boots—her 
best pair; the only pair, indeed, 
that she now possessed. He saw 
gin marked on them, and catching 
them up, he clutched them to his 
breast, and slunk guiltily to bed. 
Ellen, rising the next morning, 
looked about in vain for her boots. 
She searched for them upstairs and 
downstairs, wondering what had 
become of them. The door of her 
father’s room was open, and she 
entered it ; but Mr. Taylor, know- 
ing that Ellen was an early riser, 
had taken care to get out of the 
house before she was about. When 
Ellen saw the empty bed, the truth 
flashed upon her. She had been 
surprised the night before when 
Dan had asked her to help him to 
carry his birds and cages to his 
bedroom ; and although she had 
asked him why he did so, he had 
evaded giving her a reply. She 
had been more surprised when she 
heard the lock of his bedroom gent- 
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ly turned ; for that was the first time 
within her experience that Dan had 
locked himself in. Now it was all 
clear. Her father had taken some- 
thing of Dan’s, and Dan would not 
allow his treasures to be out of his 
reach for fear of losing them. And 
her father coming home late, and 
finding nothing of Dan’s that he 
could lay hands upon, had taken 
her only pair of boots. At first 
poor Ellen sat down upon the bed 
and began to cry; the loss of her 
boots was a grievous loss indeed 
to her. She had no money to buy 
another pair with ; they were such 
beautiful boots, too, and fitted her 
so nicely! Then how was she to 
take her work home that day? She 
could not go into the streets with- 
out boots. What would the neigh- 
bours say if they saw her running 
along with bare feet? No, she 
must not allow them to suspect— 
and yet what was she to do? And 
Dan? How it would grieve him 
to know! That thought calmed 
her. Dan must not know—it would 
hurt him too much. She might be 
able to get an old pair from some- 
body during the day; perhapsSusan 
had an old pair that she could lend 
her. She dried her eyes and washed 
them well with cold water, and al- 
together managed so successfully, 
that breakfast was over, and she 
and Dan and the birds were all to- 
gether in the parlour, without Dan 
ever suspecting what had occurred. 

Those two children sitting there 
were fully aware that a grave crisis 
was approaching. They knew of 
the degraded condition of their fa- 
ther, and felt humiliated when they 
saw him. They knew that he was 
doing no work and was earning no 
money; and knew also that, even if 
work were offered him to do, and 
he was willing to accept it, his con- 
dition, mental and physical, was so 
bad that he could not do it. They 
could not therefore depend upon 
him for support ; their dependence 


must be upon themselves. Young 
as they were to bear the weight of 
such serious trouble, they bore it 
cheerfully, and strove in their hum- 
ble way to fight with the world and 
with the hard circumstances of their 
lives. They did not despair of the 
future. Dan, cripple as he was, had 
much hope; and often, when he 
was thinking over certain schemes 
which had been suggested by the 
stern necessity of his condition, a 
quaint smile would play upon his 
lips, and a humorous light would 
shine in his eyes. Ellen, looking 
up from her work, would some- 
times see that smile, which, for all 
its quaintness, had a shade of 
thoughtfulness in it; and on her 
lips, too, a pleasant smile would 
wreathe in sympathy. They were 
very tender towards each other ; 
their love made them strong. 

Ellen, busy with her needle, sat 
close to the table, so that Dan 
should not catch a glimpse of her 
shoeless feet. Dan was industri- 
ously at work training two birds, 
which were to replace those in the 
window when they were sold. 

The education of this second 
pair of birds was almost completed, 
and Dan said as much to Ellen. 
He had taught them different tricks, 
and had fitted two ladders in the 
cage, up and down which they hop- 
ped, keeping time, step for step. 

‘But will they ever be sold?’ 
exclaimed Ellen almost despair- 
ingly. 

‘It zs a long time before we make 
a commencement,’ said Dan. ‘That 
gentleman now looks like a cus- 
tomer.’ He pointed to a man’s 
face peering in at the window, and 
who seemed to be looking not so 
much at the birds as at the human 
inmates of the room. ‘ It is the 
same man again, I declare, Ellen,’ 
said Dan. 

Ellen turned towards the win- 
dow, and seeing the face—it was 
that of a young man not more than 
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twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age—shifted her chair slightly, so 
that her features were hidden from 
the man’s gaze. 

‘This is the third time he has 
been here during the week,’ said 
Dan ; ‘and although he seems to 
be as curious about us as about 
the birds—look at him now, Ellen, 
peeping at us—I believe that he will 
be my first customer. I mustn’t 
appear anxious, though.—There’s 
Susan.’ 

The man regarded Susan with 
curiosity, and addressed a few words 
to her, which of course those inside 
the room could not hear. Ellen, 
rising to go to the door, let the 
dress she was working at trail on 
the ground, so that it hid her feet 
as she shuffled out of the room. 
When Susan entered, the man had 
gone from the window, and Dan 
was all anxiety to know what he 
had said to her. He had only ask- 
ed her name, Susan said, and whe- 
ther she belonged to the house. 
She thought he was a very nice 
young gentleman ; he was certainly 
very civil, and had such a smooth 
voice. ‘Then Susan examined the 
dress which Ellen was making, and 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Why, Ellen, 
where are your boots ?’ 

Dan looked up quickly, and then 
directed his eyes to Ellen’s feet. 
Poor Ellen stammered a good deal, 
and striving to hide the truth from 
Dan, got into a sad bewilderment 
of words. 

‘ Nay, but, Ellen,’ interposed Dan 
in a grave voice, ‘ you don’t mean 
to say that you have been sitting 
all the morning without your boots?’ 

‘Yes, I have,’ said Ellen, com- 
pelled to confess. 

‘But why, my dear ?’ 

‘When I got up this morning I 
looked for them, and could not 
find them. Perhaps I can find 
them now.’ And Ellen ran out of 
the room; but she soon returned, 
shaking her head, and saying, ‘No, 
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they’re gone. Never mind; it can’t 
be helped.’ 

‘You really don’t know what has 
become of them?’ questioned Dan. 

‘No, Dan.’ 

‘Did you see father last night ? 

Ellen shook her head. 

‘Nor this morning ?” 

Ellen shook her head again. 

Dan rested his head upon his 
hands, and thought for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘I can’t quite see what is to be 
the end of all this,’ he then said 
sadly. ‘It is almost too dreadful 
to think of. Father must have tak- 
en your boots, Ellen my dear. The 
night before last he took a bird- 
cage; that was the reason I had 
all my birds in my bedroom last 
night. It is very, very dreadful. 
Poor dear mother! Poor dear Jo- 
shua! I do wish you were here 
now to advise us what to do !’ 

And the three children drew 
close to each other, and strove to 
comfort each other. Dan was the 
first to recover cheerfulness. 

‘We must be brave,’ he said, 
‘and we must do what is right. 
Susan! Ellen! nobody must know 
what has occurred. Father mustn’t 
be shamed by us. It is bad enough 
as it is; but we must take better 
care for the future. It seems now 
almost like a sin to lock our bed- 
room doors when we know why we 
do it; but we must do it. Dry 
your eyes, Ellen ; brighter days will 
come. Susan,have you a pair ofold 
boots that you can lend to Ellen ? 

Susan ran out of the house and 
returned with a pair of boots which 
she had bought at a second-hand 
clothes-shop, and which Ellen was 
very thankful for, although they 
were two sizes too large for her. 

Mr. Taylor came home at mid- 
night, in a state of drunken delirium. 
If ever a man had demons tearing 
at his heart, he had. He had drunk 
deeply—so deeply, that when he 
slammed the street-door behind 
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him, he found himself in the midst 
of a thousand mocking eyes, grow- 
ing upon him and blasting him with 
their hideous looks; and as he 
groped his way in terror up the 
dark stairs, a thousand misshapen 
hands strove to bar his progress. 
They fastened on him and clung to 
him ; and the faster his trembling 
hands beat them down and tore 
them away, the more thickly they 
multiplied. So, fighting and suffer- 
ing and groaning in his agony, the 
drunkard staggered to his room, 
and Dan and Ellen shuddered as 
they Jay and listened. Well for 
them that they could not see as 
well as hear; well for them that 
they could not see him pick the 
crawling things off his bed-clothes 
and throw them off with loathing ; 
that they could not see him, bathed 
in perspiration, writhing in his bed 
and fighting with his punishment. 
He could not endure it. It was 
too horrible to bear. The room 
was full of crawling things, visible 
in the midst of the darkness. He 
would go out into the streets, into 
the light, where they could not fol- 
low him. Where was the door? 
He felt about the walls for it. It 
was gone; he was closed in, im- 
prisoned with his terrors. He beat 
about with his hands deliriously. 
The window! ah, they had not 
closed that! He dashed at the 
panes, and tearing open the case- 
ment with his bleeding fingers, fell 
from a height of twenty feet and 
met a drunkard’s death. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DAN DECLARES THAT IT IS LIKE 
A ROMANCE, 


THE old gentleman with the 
hour-glass who never sleeps does 
not look a day older, and yet four 
seasons have played their parts and 
and have passed away. It is twelve 
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months since Joshua’s departure, 
and the owners of the ship have 
informed Mr. Marvel that they do 
not expect the Merry Andrew home 
for four or five months at least. 
The gray hairs in George Marvel’s 
head are multiplying fast, and he 
grumbles at them as usual, but has 
given up the task of pulling them 
out. Mrs. Marvel pursues the pa- 
tient tenor of her life, and although 
she yearns to see Joshua, she is 
not unhappy. And how about Dan 
and Ellen and Susan? And how 
about Basil and Minnie Kindred, 
and the Old Sailor? Dan some- 
times remarks that it is almost like 
aromance. Judge if it is. 

When Mr. Taylor was buried— 
when the shame of his death was 
forgotten and only sorrow for it re- 
mained—the children found them- 
selves in one of those social dif- 
ficulties from which many wiser 
persons than they are unable to 
extricate themselves. But as Dan 
said, they must have been born 
under a lucky star, although they 
had been so unfortunate. For the 
first three or four weeks after their 
father’s death, Mrs. Marvel and 
Susan had between them managed 
to defray the small expenses of the 
house ; but small as they were, the 
tax was heavy—too heavy for them 
to continue to bear. One day, 
however, unexpected help came. 
George Marvel, in his quiet way, 
had conceived a great idea, and in 
his quiet way had carried it out. 
Here were these two children 
thrown upon the world. Not chil- 
dren exactly perhaps, for they were 
fifteen years of age; but one was 
a cripple, and the other was a girl. 
They had been good children, and 
their character stood high in the 
neighbourhood. Who ought to as- 
sist them? The neighbours. Some 
one must take it in hand, and why 
not he as well as any other person? 
Was not Dan Joshua’s friend—his 
brother? If Joshua were at home 
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instead of at sea, would he not link 
his sturdier fortunes with theirs ? 
And how proud and grateful Joshua 
would be when he came home, and 
learnt what his father had done! 
The idea really was a masterly one, 
and was worthy of a great general. 
But then there are so many mas- 
terly ideas in the world which, be- 
ing conceived, fall to the ground 
for want of executants. 

This one did not. George Mar- 
vel set to work at once. He went 
round to the neighbours personally ; 
he told them what his errand was. 
It needed no great eloquence on 
his part. He had to use persua- 
sion with but very few of them. 
His own character stood high as a 
just man, as a workman who did 
his duty, as a good father and a 
good husband. And the neigh- 
bours, poor as they were, ill as they 
could afford it, hard as they found 
their struggle of life, each and all 
of them, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, gave their mite, and gave it 
cheerfully. The women were great 
helps to him. If the man hesitated 
—more, most likely, from a feeling 
of justice to his own than from 
want of charity—George Marvel 
brought the wife into the matter, 
and she settled it quickly. When 
he had made the round of the 
neighbours in the same class of so- 
ciety as himself—when he had ex- 
hausted all his acquaintance, and 
found that the sum that he had 
collected was after all but very 
trifling in the aggregate—he went 
to the workshops, and the men 
there gave their penny each, and 
the boys their halfpence, and so 
swelled the total. His own employ- 
ers and fellow-workmen were more 
liberal than any. He did not for- 
get his tradesmen, his butcher and 
baker and grocer. They all gave; 
and the result was that, without 
any fuss—for he had been wonder- 
fully quiet in his operations—at 
the end of the three weeks during 





which he had been employed in his 
self-imposed task, he had a sum of 
not less than twelve pounds four 
shillings in his possession, to hand 
over to Dan and Ellen to assist 
them through their trouble. The 
night he made up his accounts, he 
told his wife what he had done, 
and she thanked him for it, and 
blessed him for it, and was silently 
and devoutly grateful that Provid- 
ence had given her a husband with 
such a heart. 

The following evening George 
Marvel visited the children, with 
his bag of money in his coat-tail 
pocket. Ellen was at work, and 
although she looked pale in her 
black dress, she looked very pretty. 
The goodness of the heart always 
shows itself in the face. 

‘Well, Dan, how are the birds ?’ 
asked George Marvel, taking the 
seat that Ellen offered to him, and 
shaking her by the hand as he sat 
down. 

‘ They are well, sir,’ said Dan. 

Now Dan had been thinking all 
day, and indeed for many previous 
days, that he ought to consult some 
mature person as to what he was 
to do. You must understand that 
Dan, notwithstanding that he was 
so much younger than Susan, con- 
sidered himself the head of the fa- 
mily. He had his plans, but he 
wanted advice concerning them. 
Up to the present time, his busi- 
ness in trained birds had not flour- 
ished. It could not be said to have 
commenced, for he had not sold a 
bird. He had decided that Mr. 
Marvel would be a proper person 
to ask advice of, and by good luck 
here Mr. Marvel was. 

‘Have you a few minutes to 
spare, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, surely, Dan,’ replied Mr. 
Marvel. 

‘I want to take your advice, sir,’ 
commenced Dan after a slight hesi- 
tation. ‘You know how we are 
situated, and how suddenly our mis- 
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fortunes have come upon us. Well, 
sir, we must live; we must have 
bread-and-butter. Now, sir, the 
only scapegrace out of the lot of 
us is me—don’t interrupt me, Ellen, 
nor you, sir, please. I want to say 
what is on my mind; and it 
doesn’t hurt me to say it to you, 
sir, for you are Jo’s father, and you 
know how we love each other. As 
I said, sir, the only scapegrace out 
of the lot of us is me. Susan is 
earning her bread-and-butter and 
something more. Ellen is earning 
enough to keep her; and I am the 
only idle one of all of us, and I am 
the only one who is eating bread- 
and-butter and is not earning it.’ 

‘But, Dan—’ interposed George 
Marvel. 

‘No, sir, please ; let me go on. 
What I am going to speak of now, 
sir, I shall never speak of again. 
One night, before father died, he 
reproached me with eating the 
bread of idleness; and, putting 
everything else aside, father was 
right. I have been eating the bread 
of idleness all my life, and I am 
eating it now. It isn’t right that 
Ishould do so. I am more than 
fifteen years of age, and I ought to 
earn my own living. But how? I 
am not like other boys, and cannot 
do what other boys can do. One 
thing is certain: I can’t let Ellen 
work for me, and it would break 
my heart to part from her; and 
she would feel it quite as much as 
I should.—Yes, Ellen, keep your 
arm round my neck, but don’t 
speak.—Do you know, sir, I have 
so much to say that I can scarcely 
get the words out of my mouth quick- 
ly enough? and you'll excuse me if 
I don’t make myself very clear to 
you. When father reproached me, I 
had already trained acouple of birds 
—you have seen them, sir, in the 
window—and I thought I should 
have sold them long and long ago; 
and I intended to train others, as 
I have done, and sell them too. 
VOL. VII. 
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I fancied that I could earn if it 
was only three or four shillings a 
week ; up to this present moment 
I have not earned a penny-piece, 
and every bit of bread I put in my 
mouth has been earned by Ellen 
and Susan.’ 

Notwithstanding his eagerness, 
his tears choked him here, and he 
could not proceed. 

‘You want my advice upon 
something particular, Dan,’ said 
George Marvel, almost as affected 
as Dan was. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘I will come to it presently, sir,’ 
continued Dan. ‘I had a hope 
that Susan and all of us could con- 
tinue to live together in this house ; 
but that can’t be done if I don’t 
earn some money and do my share. 
Now I have an idea, sir, and I 
want your advice upon it. What 
do you think of begging ?’ 

‘Don’t like it,’ said Mr. Marvel, 
startled at the question. 

* More do I, sir,’ said Dan. ‘If 
I thought that what I have in my 
mind to do would be considered 
begging, I wouldn’t think of it any 
longer. Still, here is my idea which 
I want to submit to you. Iama 
cripple, and can’t earn my living as 
other boys do. Then I must earn 
it another way. I have got now 
twenty-two birds ; they can do all 
sorts of tricks: they can whistle 
tunes ; they can climb up ladders ; 
some of them can march like sol- 
diers and can let off guns; some 
of them can draw carts. I have 
taught them to do all these things, 
and they wouldn’t do them for any- 
body but me—except six that I 
have trained to sell. Would it be 
considered begging if I, a lame boy, 
who have no other way of getting 
bread-and-butter, made an exhibi- 
tion of these birds, and got some 
one to wheel me about the streets, 
and stop now and then so that I 
might put the birds through their 
tricks? I shouldn’t be ashamed 
to accept what kind persons might 
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give me, or might drop into a little 
box which I would take care to have 
handy. I wouldn’t do it in this 
neighbourhood. I would go a long 
way off—three or four miles per- 
haps—into the rich parts of Lon- 
don, where people could better 
afford to give. It would be the 
same as if I was an actor. Butwould 
it be considered begging? That is 
what I want to ask your advice 
upon, sir.’ 

George Marvel could not answer 
immediately ; his breath was com- 
pletely taken away. The enthusi- 
astic manner in which Dan had 
spoken, no less than his admira- 
tion of the proposed scheme—for 
he could not help confessing to 
himself that there was something 
wonderfully attractive in it—had 
caused him to forget his errand for 
the time. ‘Wait a minute,’ he said 
somewhat excitedly, ‘ I must think ; 
I must walk about a bit.’ But no 
sooner had he risen and taken a 
couple of steps than the weight of 
the money in his coat-tail pocket 
brought him to his sober senses, 
and he sat down again. 

‘Dan,’ he said, taking the lad’s 
hand affectionately in his, ‘ you are 
a good boy, and I am glad that 
you are Joshua’s friend. I have 
come here for a certain purpose, 
and you have almost caused me to 
forget it. But, before I tell you 
what it is, I will answer your ques- 
tion and give you my advice, as you 
ask it. In any other case than 
yours I think it would be begging ; 
but I don’t think it wou/d be in 
yours.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Dan grate- 
fully. . 

‘ Mind,’ pursued Mr. Marvel, ‘I 
think even in your case it would 
not be exactly what I should ap- 
prove of, if you had any other way 
of getting a living.’ 

‘You think as I do, sir,’ .said 
Dan; ‘but I have tried, as you 
see, and I have not succeeded.’ 
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‘Try a little longer, Dan,’ said 
George Marvel. 

‘How about next week’s rent, 
sir?’ asked Dan. 

‘You can pay it,’ replied George 
Marvel, ‘and many more weeks’ 
besides. I have a present for you 
in my pocket ; and he pulled out 
the bag of money and put it on 
the table. ‘In this bag is twelve 
pounds four shillings, which your 
friends—yours and your sisters’— 
have clubbed together for you, and 
that is what brought me here to- 
night.’ 

‘O sir!’ cried Dan, covering his 
face with his hands. 

© You haven’t a father, Dan,’ said 
George Marvel ; ‘if you are willing 
to accept me, I will be your father. 
This money has been got together 
because all of us round about here 
love you. I sha’n’t give it to you 
all at once. You shall have it so 
much every week ; and I should 
advise you—as you ask for my ad- 
vice—to continue training birds for 
sale and putting them in your win- 
dow. Try a little while longer. If 
customers do come, and perhaps 
they may, Dan,—I have heard a 
great deal of talk about the birds—it 
will be a better way of getting a liv- 
ing than by the plan you propose.’ 

‘How can I thank you and all 
the good people, sir?’ said Dan, 
with a heart so full that he could 
scarcely utter a word. 

‘Never mind that now,’ said 
George Marvel. 

If he had known that it would 
have been so difficult and painful 
a task, it is not unlikely he would 
have remitted it to his wife to ac- 
complish. Pretending to be in a 
great hurry, he rose to go, and, 
pressing Dan’s hand and kissing 
Ellen, went home to his wife and 
told her of Dan’s wonderful idea. 

Ellen and Dan were very happy 
the next morning, and set about 
their work cheerfully and hope- 
fully. Dan wrote a new announce- 
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ment concerning the birds, and the 
windows were cleaned, and pre- 
sented a regular holiday appear- 
ance. In the midst of his work, 
Dan, looking up, saw a face at the 
window that he recognised. It was 
that of the young man who had 
spoken to Susan and had asked her 
name. 

‘There he is again, Ellen,’ said 
Dan ; ‘the same man. Why doesn’t 
he come in and ask the price of 
them ? 

He had no sooner spoken the 
words than the man’s face disap- 
peared from the window, and a 
knock came at the street-door. 

‘A knock, Ellen? cried Dan. 
*Runand open the door. I should 
not wonder if he has made up his 
mind at last.’ Dan’s heart beat 
loud with excitement. ‘ How much 
shall I ask for them? he thought. 
*O, if he buys a couple of them, 
how happy I shall be ? 

The parlour-door opened, and 
the man entered ; decidedly good- 
looking, dark, with a fresh colour 
in his face, and with black hair 
curling naturally. The first im- 
pression was favourable, and Dan 
nodded approvingly to himself. 
The man had curiously flat feet, 
which, when he walked, seemed to 
do all the work without any assist- 
ance from his legs ; and although 
his eyes were keen and bright, they 
did not look long at one object, 
but shifted restlessly, as if seeking 
a hiding-place where they could re- 
tire from public gaze. 

*I have been attracted by the 
birds in the window,’ he said, com- 
ing at once to the point, much to 
Dan’s satisfaction. ‘Can they re- 
ally perform what the paper says ? 
Can they really sing “ God save 
the King,” and draw up their own 
food and water?’ 

* They can do all that, sir,’ said 
Dan ; ‘but you shall see for your- 
self—Ellen ! Where is Ellen ? he 
called ; for he wanted her to assist 
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him, and she had not followed the 
stranger into the room. 

‘Ah, Ellen,’ said the stranger, 
dwelling on the name. ‘Is that 
the young lady who opened the 
door for me?” 

‘Yes, sir—Ellen! Dan called 
again. 

‘Allow me,’ said the stranger ; 
and he went to the door, and called 
in tones which slipped from his 
throat as if it were oiled, ‘Ellen ! 
Ellen! Then he turned to Dan 
and questioned : ‘ Your sister ?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Ah,’ the man said greasily, ‘ she 
is extremely like you.’ 

‘We are twins, sir.’ 

‘Andthose crutches?’ questioned 
the man, with a motion towards 
them. 

‘They are mine, sir,’ said Dan ; 
‘I am a cripple, and cannot move 
about easily.’ 

‘That is the reason you want 
Ellen. Allow me. I will bring the 
cage to the table.’ 

He brought the cage from the 
window, and placed it before Dan. 
At that moment Ellen entered the 
room. ‘The man’s eyes wandered 
all over her as she took her seat at 
the table. She did not return his 
gaze, but bent her head modestly 
to her work. 

‘ Your sister’s name is Ellen,’ he 
said ; ‘and yours ?” 

‘ Daniel,’ said Dan ; ‘ Daniel Tay- 
lor.’ 

‘Daniel !” exclaimed the man; 
‘a scriptural name. Mine is also 
a scriptural name : Solomon. Solo- 
mon Fewster. Solomon was a wise 
man ; I hope I take after him.’ 

‘I hope so, I am sure, sir,’ said 
Dan somewhat impatiently ; for he 
was anxious to get to business. 
‘Now, sir, if you will please to 
look and listen.’ 

He blew through the tin whistle ; 
and the bullfinches piped ‘God save 
the King.’ 

‘Very pretty, very pretty,’ said 
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Solomon Fewster, nodding his head 
to the music. ‘And you taught 
them yourself?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Dan. ‘ But it 
isn’t as if they will only sing for 
me ; they will sing for you, or for 
Ellen, or any one who blows the 
whistle.’ 

‘And they will sing for Ellen if 
she breathes into the whistle ?’ said 
Solomon Fewster. ‘Will Ellen 
breathe into the whistle with her 
pretty red lips? Allow me.’ 

He took the whistle from Dan 
and handed it to Ellen; and she 
reluctantly gave the signal to the 
birds, who willingly obeyed it. Mr. 
Fewster took the whistle from her 
and blew; and the birds for the 
third time piped the air. Then 
Dan directed his attention to the 
wooden whistle, and to the won- 
ders performed by the birds at its 
dictation. Nothing would please 


Mr. Fewster but that Ellen should 
place the wooden whistle between 
her ‘ pretty red lips,’ as he called 


them again, and ‘breathe into it.’ 
He said that ‘ breathe’ was more 
appropriate to Ellen’s pretty lips 
than ‘blow.’ Ellen felt his polite- 
ness to be somewhat oppressive, 
and was not at all gratified by the 
compliments he paid her. He, 
using the whistle after her, cast upon 
her such admiring looks that he re- 
ally made her uncomfortable. The 
performance being over, Dan gazed 
at Mr. Fewster with undisguised 
anxiety. He had intended to be 
very cunning, and to appear as if 
he did not care whether he sold 
the birds or not ; but the effort was 
unsuccessful. 

‘Very pretty, very pretty,’ said 
Mr. Fewster. ‘I had no idea that 
birds could do so much ; but any- 
thing can be done with persever- 
ance. 

‘And patience, sir,’ said Dan. 

‘And patience, as you say ;-al- 
though the greater includes the 
lesser, as we learn at school. And 
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they are really for sale? Well, 
well. Poor little things! I asked 
the price of bullfinches yesterday 
at a bird-fancier’s, and the man of- 
fered to sell them for fourpence 
each.’ This was said with so evident 
an attempt at depreciation of Dan’s 
bullfinches, that the lad felt un- 
comfortable. ‘ Not that these are 
not worth a little more. There is 
the trouble of training them; of 
course that is worth a trifle. Still, 
bullfinches are bullfinches all the 
world over ; and bullfinches, I be- 
lieve, are very plentiful just now— 
quite a glut of them in the market.’ 
He paused, to allow this informa- 
tion to settle in Dan’s mind, before 
he asked, ‘ Now what do you want 
a-pair for these ?’ 

‘What do you think they are 
worth, sir?’ asked Dan, who, al- 
though considerably depressed by 
Mr. Fewster’s mode of bargaining, 
did not intend to part with the 
birds at too great a sacrifice. 

‘No, no, Daniel Taylor,’ said 
Mr. Fewster in a bantering tone, 
*I am too old a bird for that; 
not to be caught. Remember 
my namesake. You couldn’t have 
caught him, you know; even the 
Queen of Sheba couldn’t catch Am. 
I can’t be buyer and seller too. 
Put your own price upon the birds ; 
and I will tell you if they suit me.’ 

‘You see, sir,’ said Dan frankly, 
‘you puzzle me. The training of 
these birds has taken me a long 
time. You would be surprised if 
you knew how patient I have to be 
with them. And you puzzle me 
when you make so light a thing 
of my teaching, and when you tell 
me that bullfinches are a glut in 
the market. If the bullfinches you 
can get in the market will suit you, 
sir, why do you not buy them ?” 

‘Well put, Daniel, well put,’ 
said Mr. Fewster good-humoured- 
ly. ‘Still, you must fix a price on 
them, you know. How much shall 
we say?” 
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‘Fifteen shillings the pair,’ said 
Dan boldly. 

Mr. Fewster gave a long whistle, 
and threw himself into an attitude 
of surprise. Dan shifted in his 
seat uneasily. 

‘A long price,’ said Mr. Fewster, 
when he had recovered himself; 
‘a very long price.’ 

‘I couldn’t take less, sir,’ said 
Dan. 

‘ Not ten shillings ? Couldn’t you 
take ten shillings ?? suggested Mr. 
Fewster, throwing his head on one 
side insinuatingly. 

There was something almost im- 
ploring in the expression on Dan’s 
face as he said, ‘ No, sir, I don’t 
think I could. You haven’t any 
idea what a time they have taken 
me to train. I hoped to get more 
for them.’ 

‘I tell you what,’ said Mr. Fews- 
ter with sudden animation, ‘ Ellen 
shall decide with her pretty red lips. 
What do you say, Ellen? Shall 
I give fifteen shillings for them ? 

‘They are worth it, I am sure, 
sir,’ said Ellen timidly. 

‘ That settles it,’ said Mr. Fews- 
ter gallantly. ‘ Here is the money.’ 
And laying the money on the table, 
Mr. Fewster took the cage, and 
shaking hands with Dan, and press- 
ing Ellen’s fingers tenderly, bade 
them good-morning. 

Dan’s delight may be imagined. 
It was intensified a few days after- 
wards, when Mr. Fewster called 
again and bought another pair of 
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birds; Mr. Fewster at the same 
time informed Dan that it. was 
likely he might become a constant 
customer; and so he proved to 
be. 

In the course of a short time, 
Dan found himself in receipt of a 
regular income. Other customers 
came, but Dan could not supply 
them all, as Mr. Fewster bought 
the birds almost as soon as they 
were trained. Very soon, Dan 
thought himself justified in making 
a proposal to Susan. The proposal 
was, that they should all live to- 
gether in the house where Dan 
carried on his business. The only 
obstacle to the carrying out of the 
arrangement was Susan’s determi- 
nation not to leave Basil and Min- 
nie Kindred. But why should not 
Basil Kindred and his daughter 
come as well? asked Dan; there 
was plenty of room for them, and 
it would be such company. And 
after the lapse of a little time, the 
result that Dan wished for was ac- 
complished, and Basil and Minnie 
and Susan were living with them. 
They were a very happy family. 
The parlour-window had been al- 
tered to allow more space for the 
bird-cages ; and Dan, looking round 
sometimes upon the group of happy 
faces, would remark that it was 
almost like a romance. 

And so indeed it was, notwith- 
standing that the scene was laid 
in the humblest of humble locali- 
ties. 





GERMAN NATIONAL POETRY. 


—>—_ 


THE terrible war between France 
and Germany has directed popular 
attention to the national songs of 
Germany, many of which have been 
translated. But several of the songs, 
which express in the highest degree 
the feeling which leads a German 
to look more to the unity of Ger- 
many than to the supremacy of the 
particular state to which he be- 
longs, have not yet appeared in an 
English garb. 

The legend of Barbarossa, em- 
bodied in the popular, lines of 
Friedrich Riickert, is one which 
exists in various shapes in many 
lands. It is said that Barbarossa 
sleeps in the caverns of the Unters- 
berg (near Salzburg), to rise again 
and lead the armies of Germany to 
victory and rule over a free and 
united German nation. The same 
story is told of Holger, the great 
Danish champion ; of our own King 
Arthur, and of Sebastian of Portu- 
gal, and exists in Scotland in the 
form mentioned by Sir Walter Scott 
in the introduction to Waverdey. 
The stories differ in the details, 
but all point to a great chieftain 
who will arise in time of danger. 
Thus it is said that Holger marches 
at the head of the Danish armies 
in time of war, as Frederick Bar- 
barossa only bides his time to rise 
for the union of Germany. 


THE LAY OF BARBAROSSA. 


The mighty Barbarossa, that emperor re- 
nowned, 

Enchanted rests in slumber in his palace 
underground. 

Not yet the monarch's soul has fled, but in 
a chamber deep, 

Within the secret castle, has he laid him 
down to sleep. 


The majesty, the glory ofhis kingdom hath 
he ta’en 

To rest with him, to rise with him in his 
own hour again. 

The throne whereon the Kaiser sits of ivory 
is made, 

Of marble is the table whereon his head is 
laid. 


Not flaxen-hued is his beard, I ween—like 
fire red it glows ; 

Right through the marble 
rests his chin, it grows. 

With eyelids scarce unclosing, as one half 
waked from sleep, 

He beckons to the dwarfish page who by 
him watch does keep. 


table, where 


He speaks : ‘Go forth, my trusty page, be- 
neath the open sky ; 

Mark if the ravens o'er the mountain's brow 
still hovering fly ; 

For if the ancient raven brood still over us 
appears, 

Again in sleep I rest myself another hundred 
years. 


The siege of Strassburg gives a 
mournful interest to the next, one 
of the class of ‘ Volkslieder,’ or 
songs of the people. 


O STRASSBURG, 


O Strassburg, O Strassburg, 
Thou town exceeding fair, 

Within whose walls lie buried 
Many brave soldiers there, 

So many, so handsome, 
Such valiant soldiery, 

Who their father and fond mother 
Have left full wretchedly. 

They have left them, have left them ! 
This fate we always see 

In Strassburg, O in Strassburg ! 
Soldiers must they be. 


The mother, ah, the mother 
To the captain's house runs she : 
‘O captain, gentle captain, 
Give back my son to me!’ 
‘No; even if you give me 
All gold you have in store, 
Your son must forth in the wide wide 
world, 
And never see you more. 
In the wide world, in the broad world, 
Must march to meet the foe, 
Although his dark-eyed maiden 
Mourns him in bitter woe.’ 
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With tears and lamentations Not words only I afford thee, 

Laments she him so sore : Not in songs pour forth my thanks ; 
‘ Adieu, my heart's own darling, But by deeds will I reward thee, 

I see thee never more !' Fighting in the foremost ranks. 
Though charmed by joys, by grief though 

blighted, 

Friends and foes, with pride I tell, 
Ever are we now united, 

Thou my trust, my joy as well. 
Faithful love till death shall take me, Faithful love till death shall take me, 

Swear I thus with heart and hand; Swear I thus with heart and hand ; 
All I am 'tis thou dost make me, What I am 'tis thou dost make me, 

Thanks for that, dear Fatherland ! Thanks for that, dear Fatherland! 


My FATHERLAND. 


RED LEAVES AND DEAD LEAVES. 


—~_——— 


By shaded sinuous pathways once our mood 
Chased us all day, till each was found of each, 


And hands and eyes met eyes and hands in speech, 
While no word spoken named our hap for good; 
But on, still on, we wooed the deepening wood 

To show the inmost rose-bower we would reach, 

To rest and learn somewhat, and somewhat teach ; 
And red leaves smote our faces where we stood. 


For we stood, surely knowing the bower was found, 
And trod the threshold; when some sudden dart, 

With thunder above and earthquake in the ground, 
Cleft in between, and startled us apart, 

Never to meet save in this roseless land, 

Where dead leaves smite our faces as we stand. 





OUR LITERARY LODGER. 


> 


‘Way, John, what do you think! 
There’s a gentleman here who wants 
us to let him have lodgings for a 
week or two.’ 

Such was the piece of intelligence 
with which my wife greeted me one 
morning on my return from the 
station, where I had been to see 
off a lot of eggs; and though the 
announcement was a very simple 
one in itself, the circumstances of 
the case justified the comical smile 
with which she made it. 

Castletown Dairy Farm was very 
well as a place of business, but for 
a person not engaged in its busi- 
ness it would, in a general way, 
have been thought anything but a 
desirable lodging. It was only a 
mile and a half from Castletown 
proper, while villas detached and 
semi-detached straggled out to with- 
in a very short distance of it; and 
when the wind was our way, so also 
was the smoke from several brick- 
fields and factories. It was not, 
therefore, in the best sense of the 
term, but only in the respect that 
it was separated from the town and 
its conveniences by a number of 
narrow dirty lanes, that our place 
could be said to be in the country. 
To a lodger it would have offered 
the disadvantages of both town and 
country life, without the compen- 
sating pleasures of either; and even 
had all this been otherwise, the 
keeping of a lodger was a thing 
that had never been dreamt of in 
the philosophy of our domestic ar- 
rangements. 

Such being the state of affairs, I 
was naturally astonished by my 
wife’s information, and could only 


echo, ‘ Wants us to let him have 
lodgings ” 

‘ Yes,’ she said, still smiling; ‘ did 
youever?’ And then, before I could 
say whether or not I ever did, she 
went on: ‘ But come in and see 
him, for his mind seems bent on 
it; and he said he would wait for 
you.’ 

‘Why, where have you left him?’ 
I asked ; my surprise giving place 
to alarm, as visions of ‘ clever rob- 
beries’ and ‘ingenious methods of 
swindling’ rushed to my mind. 

‘In the parlour,’ she answered ; 
and the next instant I was opening 
the door of that apartment, fully 
expecting either to find the preda- 
tory bird flown or to take him red- 
handed in the act of spoliation. 

But no! there he sat calmly read- 
ing Bell’s Messenger, and a glance 
assured me that the cash-box was 
in its usual place on the top of the 
drawers, and the other movable 
goods and chattels of the apart- 
ment undisturbed. Nor was the 
appearance of our unexpected vi- 
sitor at all in keeping with the po- 
pular idea of a burglar. He was 
not a ‘ determined-looking fellow ; 
he did not sport ‘ aggrawater’ curls, 
and his dress did of consist of a 
velveteen shooting -jacket, cord 
breeches, and heavy ankle-jacks. 
On the contrary, he was a stout 
pleasant-looking man, with aplump, 
rosy, smiling face, and a military- 
like carriage; he was nicely dressed 
in a suit of not /vo glossy black, and 
upon the whole presented an ap- 
pearance suggestive of his being a 
moderately well-to-do commercial 
man. 
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It was therefore with a relieved 
mind that, having returned my vi- 
sitor’s ‘good-morning,’ I prepared 
to dismiss him. 

‘I understand,’ I commenced, 
‘that you wish to have a lodging 
here; but I’m afraid— 

‘I know there are difficulties in 
the way of your accommodating 
me,’ he said, calmly gliding into 
the conversation as I came to a 
momentary pause; ‘ your good lady 
has told me all about that, but I 
think I can put the matter to you 
in a light that will, in a great mea- 
sure, obviate these difficulties.’ 

Rightly interpreting the incredu- 
lous smile and shake of the head 
with which I received this state- 
ment, he resumed, ‘I should only 
require the lodgings for a few weeks, 
and would not, like most lodgers, 
require attendance, or to have my 
meals at stated times, or anything 
of that kind. The fact is,’ he went 
on, lowering his voice and assum- 
ing a confidential manner, ‘I am 
connected with a branch of litera- 
ture, and am at present engaged 
upon a work which I wish to finish 
by a certain date. I came into 
this neighbourhood intending to go 
right into the country ; but upon 
reflection, I think a place near a 
town, and yet out of the heart of 
it, would be better; and, as I was 
strolling by here, it struck me that 
that upper room of yours, with its 
little diamond-paned window sur- 
rounded by ivy, would be the exact 
thing for me. I see it commands 
a nice view, and it is, I suppose, 
pretty well out of the general bustle 
of the house ?” 

Now my hero-worship chiefly 
goes out towards the literary pro- 
fession, a small literary lion being 
greater to me than a larger one of 
another species, and my visitor’s 
statement touching upon this chord, 
disposed me to treat with him. But 
while, on the one hand, proud vi- 
sions of my being able to point out 
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my little back sitting-room as the 
apartment in which a great work 
had been written floated through 
my mind, I could not altogether 
get rid of the idea that this stranger 
might be an adventurer on feloni- 
ous purpose bent. 

It was consequently in a some- 
what hesitating tone that I ans- 
wered: ‘Well, if under the cir- 
cumstances you like to put up with 
such limited accommodation as we 
can offer you, I shall be happy to 
place the room at your disposal; 
but you must excuse me saying 
that I should require a reference 
before doing so.’ 

*O, most decidedly,’ he said, 
smiling. ‘I had thought of that, 
and can refer you to Mr. Harrison, 
your superintendent of police; he 
is an old friend of mine, and will 
be happy to guarantee that I will 
not afford a case of robbery from 
furnished lodgings.’ 

‘ His will certainly be a satisfac- 
tory reference,’ I laughingly ans- 
wered. 

‘Well, then,’ said my visitor, put- 
ting on his hat, ‘ we'll consider the 
matter settled. I'll bring Mr. Har- 
rison down with me in the even- 
ing, and, as to terms, I’ll leave them 
with you.’ 

In the evening he accordingly 
returned, accompanied by the su- 
perintendent, who informed my 
wife and me that Mr. Anderson— 
for that we found was the name of 
the gentleman who was to be our 
lodger for the next few weeks—was 
a very nice and very clever man, 
and withal a homely unaffected 
one, who would give us very little 
trouble ; and on trial we found that 
he fully merited his friend’s recom- 
mendation. He took his meals 
with us, and was a most desirable 
table companion. He seemed to 
know something of everything, and 
to have seen every variety of social 
life; he had an entertaining in- 
forination-conveying style of con- 
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versation, and was specially great 
in apropos anecdote. And while 
his table -talk satisfied us of his 
being agreeable and clever, the fact 
that we seldom heard or saw any- 
thing of him, except at meal-times, 
is sufficient evidence that he gave 
us very little trouble. Most of his 
time was spent in the upper room 
he had himself chosen, and with 
the view from which he appeared 
to be particularly pleased, often 
assuring us, with a quiet chuckle, 
that it afforded him both amuse- 
ment and pleasure, though, for my 
own part, I had always considered 
the view in question a very com- 
monplace one ; the foreground con- 
sisting of the not particularly well 
laid-out garden and grounds of a 
neighbouring villa, and the distant 
view, made-up of a number of town- 
like-looking meadows, with here 
and there a small patch of stunted 
woodland. In the evenings he 
would sometimes take a walk about 
the lanes or into the town; and 
on Sundays Mr. Harrison, or some 
friend who had run down from 
London, would come to see him. 

‘ And how is your work progress- 
ing, Mr. Anderson?’ I usually asked 
when we met at breakfast. 

‘Well, not at all satisfactorily as 
yet,’ he had answered during the 
first few days, ‘ but I daresay I shall 
get along better soon.’ 

And so indeed he did ; for at the 
end of a week he replied to my in- 
quiry, ‘O capitally ; much better 
than I expected. Iam getting my 
information together rapidly, and 
expect I shall finish in a week or 
two.’ 

In this general way he would 
talk freely enough about the work 
on which he was engaged, but he 
had never said anything as to its 
specific character. One morning, 
on my putting out a feeler on this 
point, he answered very vaguely, 
and took an early opportunity of 
changing the subject, by asking, as 
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he glanced through the open win- 
dow at an invalid carriage which 
at that moment passed down the 
lane, ‘Who is that poor gentleman ? 
I often see him being drawn about 
the lane.’ 

‘Why that,’ said my wife, with 
the elevation of tone and eyebrows 
with which people tell you of any 
circumstance they had taken it for 
granted everybody must have been 
acquainted with—‘why that,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘is the master of Com- 
pensation Hall, the garden of which 
you overlook from your room win- 
dow.’ 

‘Compensation Hall?’ said An- 
derson with a puzzled look. 

‘Well, its owner christened it 
Myrtle Lodge,’ she said, laughing ; 
‘but it is known to local fame as 
Compensation Hall.’ 

‘And thereby hangs a tale, I 
suppose,’ said Anderson, seeing that 
my more talkative half was only 
waiting for the excuse of a question 
to say something farther. 

‘Well, not much of a one,’ she 
answered : ‘only that the property 
was bought and the house built 
with money obtained from a rail- 
way, by way of compensation for 
injuries sustained on their line.’ 

‘ That makes the popular title of 
the place a very appropriate one,’ 
said Anderson ; and then, as it was 
evident my wife had still something 
to say, he observed in a question- 
ing tone, ‘The man was disabled 
for life, I suppose ?” 

‘Well, he said he was, and in- 
deed appeared to be so until he 
had secured the money, and then 
he recovered with amazing rapidity,’ 
she answered, relieving her mind 
of what she had from the first want- 
ed to say; for between us and 
Mr. Slater, the owner and occupier 
of Compensation Hall, there was 
no love lost. As a neighbour he 
was too much of a Sir Giles Over- 
reach to be pleasant. When he 
bought his property he wished to 
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include in the purchase one of the 
fields belonging to our establish- 
ment, but, as it was very necessary 
to us, we refused to give up our 
lease. For this we incurred the 
enmity of the aggressive Slater, who 
shot our fowls if by chance they 
strayed within his boundary lines, 
and had publicly announced his in- 
tention of ‘lawing’ us if he could 
get the slightest opportunity of do- 
ing so; a threat which in his case 
really had some meaning in it, for 
he was, with good cause, fond of 
going to law, as, unlike most out- 
siders, he had found it very profit- 
able. 

‘In cases of this kind,’ said An- 
derson laughingly, replying to my 
wife’s last observation, ‘ the effects 
of a golden salve are often very re- 
markable.’ 

‘Well, what might appear strange 
in relation to an ordinary indi- 
vidual, would, to those who know 
Mr. Slater, seem quite matters of 
course in connection with him,’ I 
said, joining in the conversation 
for the first time since it had turn- 
ed upon Compensation Hall and 
its tenant. ‘We of Castletown 
can truly say that he is one of our 
most remarkable men; and just 
now he happens to be specially re- 
markable “in this connection,” as 
he has a compensation action pend- 
ing against the London and Home 
Counties Railway.’ 

‘O, now I see,’ said Anderson ; 
‘it is owing to this second accident 
that he is in his present helpless 
condition, or else I was thinking 
that his recovery had not been such 
a very brilliant one after all.’ 

‘Why, you don’t think I would 
speak of a man who had lost the 
use of his limbs as recovered ?’ said 
my wife in a slightly indignant tone. 

‘Well, I didn’t know what your 
ideas on the subject might be,’ re- 
plied Anderson, laughing good- 
humouredly ; ‘even that might be 
a comparative recovery, you know.’ 
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*O, but Mr. Slater’s recovery 
after he had secured the compen- 
sation wasn’t comparative,’ said my 
wife, falling in with Anderson’s 
slightly bantering tone; ‘and it 
was very brilliant, being alike rapid, 
complete, and unexpected.’ 

* Of course I sit convinced,’ said 
Anderson in the same light tone ; 
and then turning to me, asked, 
‘What sort of a fellow is he in a 
general way ? 

‘Well, as I can’t say any good 
of him,’ I answered, with a shrug, 
‘I had perhaps better not speak 
about him at all.’ 

‘Keep your tongue from evil- 
speaking by all means,’ said Ander- 
son, laughing ; ‘ but you see it pays 
me to study character, and it is 
merely as a student in that line, 
and from your having spoken of 
him as a remarkable man, that I 
asked what manner of man this 
Mr. Slater is; and looking at the 
matter in this light, I do not think 
there can be any harm in discuss- 
ing him.’ 

As I had no objection to offer 
to this view, we accordingly did 
discuss my neighbour at consider- 
able length, though the substance 
of our discourse may here be more 
briefly put in narrative form. 

Mr. Slater was a man of whom 
it might be said, with literal truth, 
that he was much better known 
than respected, the general opinion 
regarding him being that, though 
he might not in a legal sense be a 
criminal, he was, in point of fact, 
something very like a scoundrel. 
Even his friends were fain to con- 
fess that he was a sharp blade and 
not given to stick at trifles; and it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that 


* He knew himself a villain, but he deemed 
Therest no better than the thing heseemed.’ 


He constantly asserted that the 
only way to get on in the world 
was to do everybody, and take care 
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that nobody did you; and he put 
his principle into practice with a 
degree of consistency worthy of a 
better cause. He had come a 
stranger to Castletown eight years 
before the time of which I am writ- 
ing, and set up as a provision-dealer ; 
and it is only fair to say that he 
conducted his business in an ener- 
getic go-ahead way thatsoon brought 
him a good share of custom. When 
he had fairly settled down in the 
town he devoted himself to local 
politics, and having first distin- 
guished himself in municipal affairs, 
he succeeded in establishing him- 
self as the leading resident election- 
agent of one of the great political 
parties. At the first parliamentary 
election that took place after he 
had attained this position, he was 
strongly suspected of having acted 
upon his principle of doing every- 
body, by sticking to the lion’s share 
of a large sum that had been in- 
trusted to him for the purposes of 
bribery. But on the Castletown 
Chronice publishing a ‘ scathing’ 
leader upon his conduct in this 
matter, he had ‘lawed’ the proprie- 
tor for libel, and those who could 
have proved the case of the paper 
not daring to come into the wit- 
ness-box, the imprudent proprietor 
was cast in 100/, damages and the 
costs of the action. Stung by the 
ingratitude of his party, in attribut- 
ing their defeat upon this occasion 
to his having pocketed the money 
that was to have convinced the 
free and independent electors of 
the superior fitness of their (the 
party’s) candidate, Mr. Slater, at 
the succeeding election, turned 
round, and though he failed to 
place the party on whose side he 
then fought at the head of the poll, 
he gave them such information as 
subsequently enabled them to un- 
seat the candidate who did head it. 
By this time Mr. Slater’s character 
was too well known for it to be 
supposed that he ‘ ratted,’ and gave 
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service and information to his for- 
mer political foes, without receiv- 
ing some substantial consideration ; 
but people were now very cautious 
what they said on this subject, and 
the Chronicle, when alluding to it, 
was discreetly vague and general. 
But though, owing to these circum- 
stances, no lawsuit arose out of this 
second election, Slater shortly after- 
wards achieved a notable triumph 
in the way of ‘ lawing,’ as he actu- 
ally gained a verdict against a local 
solicitor who had made some un- 
complimentary, and, as it proved, 
legally libellous, remarks anent a 
purchase of house-property in which, 
though Slater acknowledged, or ra- 
ther boasted, he had ‘ bested’ a poor 
widow, he had not been guilty of 
absolute fraud. Later had come 
the successful compensation action 
of which my wife had spoken, and 
now he had a similar action pend- 
ing in which he had laid his dam- 
ages at 5000/. So that, all things 
considered, I think I was justified 
in regarding Mr. Slater’s threat to 
‘law’ me as no meaningless one ; 
while Castletown in general was 
equally justified in regarding him 
as one of its most remarkable, if 
not most creditable, men. 

After this semi-confidential con- 
versation, Anderson and I got upon 
more familiar terms, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening he asked 
me to join him for an hour in his 
own room. He was in his best 
conversational vein, and sometimes 
while talking he would pace up and 
down the room, occasionally paus- 
ing for a moment to take a look 
out through the open window. Dur- 
ing one of these pauses he suddenly 
turned to me, softly exclaiming, 

‘ By Jove, you were right in say- 
ing your neighbour was a remark- 
able man! Just look here.’ 

Approaching the window—which 
has already been incidentally men- 
tioned as overlooking the garden- 
grounds of Compensation Hall, the 
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boundary-wall of which was on this 
side only separated from our house 
by a narrow lane—and following 
the direction of Anderson’s glance, 
I beheld a most astonishing sight. 
Close under the wall stood Slater’s 
invalid-carriage, while pacing up 
and down beside it, with quick im- 
patient strides, was the supposed 
helpless cripple, accompanied by 
his medical adviser, a Doctor Ma- 
son, who had been brought from 
London to attend him. I was 
about to give vent to an exclama- 
tion expressive of my surprise, when 
Anderson pulled me to the side of 
the window, softly saying, 

‘Keep in the shade and don’t 
make a noise; we shall hear some- 
thing presently.’ 

The Doctor and his remarkable 
patient were earnestly engaged in 
conversation, and as the evident 
excitement and impatience of the 
latter increased, his voice grew 
louder. At first an indistinct mur- 
mur was all we heard, but as we 
stood listening, intelligible scraps 
of their talk reached us. First came 
a number of impatient exclamations 
of the ‘O bother! and ‘ Don’t tell 
me!’ kind from Slater. Then the 
Doctor, losing patience at some- 
thing his companion had said, hotly 
exclaimed, 

*O, that’s all very dashing, but is 
it safe ? 

‘Safe! echoed Slater, with a 
good deal of contempt in his tone. 
‘Well, it’s as safe as I can afford 
to make it; you're all for safety, 
but in a game like this you must 
play boldly as well as safely if you 
mean to pull it off.’ 

The Doctor made some brief re- 
ply to this in a lower tone ; and then 
Slater, pausing in his walk, broke 
out again, 

‘Pull it off! why, of course I'll 
pull it off, if you’ll only pitch it in 
strong enough! I sha’n’t get all I 
ask, I daresay; but if I only get 
half, it'll be pretty well ; and when 
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I’ve collared the ready over this, 
I'll sell up here about and get up to 
London once more, and go in for 
some big thing.’ 

‘Well, well, let us hope it'll be 
all right,’ said the Doctor; ‘and 
now you had better get into your 
machine again; your man will be 
here directly.’ 

Acting upon this advice, Slater 
got into the carriage, and wrapping 
himself in the rugs was again, to 
all appearance, in a helpless state 
when, a few minutes later, the man 
who had been hired to draw him 
about came and took him away. 

‘Well, that beats everything,’ I 
said, as we withdrew from the win- 
dow. 

‘It’s not at all bad,’ said Ander- 
son, laughing ; ‘he ought decidedly 
to have been an actor ; he does the 
invalid with a naturalness and at- 
tention to detail worthy of a true 
artist.’ 

‘ There’s no disputing his being 
a clever rogue,’ I said indignantly ; 
* but the railway company ought to 
be made aware of this.’ 

‘Well, they ought,’ said Ander- 
son with a cynical smile ; ‘ but I 
would strongly advise you not to 
say anything about what you've 
seen ; you would be no match for 
a fellow of Slater’s stamp, and if 
you interfered, you would probably 
only give him an opportunity of 
subsequently “lawing” you, without 
in the least damaging his present 
case.’ 

Upon reflection I was brought 
to acquiesce in this view of the 
matter, and so concluded to be 
silent respecting the scene I had 
witnessed. 

On the following Wednesday 
Anderson took a friendly leave of 
us, saying that he had finished his 
work so far as he could do so at 
present. For a week after his de- 
parture he was a constant theme 
of conversation with my wife and 
me; but at the end of that time he 
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and all other topics were driven in- 
to the background by my receiving 
a subpeena to appear as a witness 
for the defendants in the case of 
Slater versus the London and Home 
Counties Railway. I supposed that 
the company had got some inkling 
of Slater’s general character, and 
was summoning me by way of try- 
ing to show that he was a litigious, 
over-reaching, and not over-scrupu- 
lous character ; and, so far, I would 
not have cared. What weighed un- 
pleasantly upon me was the garden 
scene. Should I be justified in 
withholding my knowledge of it? 
And, on the other hand, should I 
be believed if I told it, not being 
able to bring forward Anderson to 
corroborate my evidence, and the 
fact that I was at enmity with Slater 
well known? On carefully con- 
sidering these matters, I came to 
the conclusion that I would just 
let things take their course, answer- 
ing whatever questions were put to 
me, but volunteering nothing. 
Three weeks later the Castle- 
town Assizes commenced, and Sla- 
ter’s was one of the first cases that 
came on. The counsel opened the 
plaintiff’s case in a veryable speech, 
the gist of which was that his client 
had lost the use of his limbs—his 
medical attendant feared perma- 
nently, as he had reason to believe 
the spine was injured; and that 
when this calamity, his agony of 
mind, medical expenses, losses in 
trade, and the necessity of having 
to dispose of his business at a sacri- 
fice, in consequence of not being 
able to attend to it ;—when all this 
was considered, the counsel put it, 
the fact that Slater had laid his 
damages at only 5000/. proved him 
to be one of the most considerate 
of men. Evidence in support of 
this statement was given by Slater’s 
servants, shopmen, and the doctor; 
the latter only being cross-exam- 
ined, when it was elicited that he 
was not in general practice, and had 
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never been in much practice. He 
could not swear that the plaintiff 
would never regain the use of his 
limbs ; but, after some clever fenc- 
ing, he did swear that he had for 
the present quite lost the use of 
them. , 

The counsel for the defendants 
commenced his speech by saying, 
that in cases of this class there was 
often great exaggeration as to the 
nature and extent of the injuries 
sustained ; but that in the present 
case he should be able to show that 
there had been something much 
worse than mere exaggeration. The 
defendants, he stated, having dis- 
covered that the present plaintiff 
hadalso been the plaintiff in another 
case of this kind, in which the sub- 
sequent physical results were alto- 
gether at variance with the personal 
evidence as to the character of the 
injuries received, had considered it 
right to set a watch upon his move- 
ments. That they were amply jus- 
tified in such a proceeding the re- 
sults—as they would be brought out 
in evidence—would fully demon- 
strate. ‘The first witness I will call, 
said the counsel, as he sat down, 
‘will be Inspector Gordon, of the 
London detective force.’ 

When the celebrated detective 
was named, a murmur of mingled 
surprise and expectation arose in all 
parts of the court, and even the bar- 
risters seemed tosharein the general 
excitement. The word was passed 
for the inspector, who presently 
entered the witness-box, disclosing 
tothe view of the general body of the 
spectators a quiet-looking middle- 
aged man, with nothing particularly 
striking in his appearance ; and to 
me the astonishing fact that Inspec- 
tor Gordon and my late lodger were 
one and the same person. 

‘It’s Anderson !’ I involuntarily 
gasped, as he stepped into the box ; 
and on the subsidence of the indig- 
nant ‘ hush’ which this excited, he 
gave me a glance of recognition 
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which dissipated any lingering idea 
that I still entertained of this being 
a case of mistaken identity. 

All was now as clear to my mind 
as it has probably before now been 
to the reader’s. Gordon had been 
intrusted with the case; and recog- 
nising in Slater a gentleman who, 
under his real name of Watson, had 
some years before been through his 
hands for robbing his then em- 
ployer, a large provision merchant, 
he determined to watch him closely. 
He had selected my house as his 
post of observation, and, as he put 
it, ‘taken my measure’ from what 
Mr. Harrison had told him. He 
had discovered that the seeming 
cripple was in the habit of taking 
strong exercise when his family and 
servants were at church; and his 
(Gordon’s) Sunday visitors had been 
the solicitor, doctor, and other offi- 
cials of the company, to whom he 
showed the curious ‘ garden scene,’ 
one performance of which has been 
described. The evidence that Sla- 
ter had been shamming was con- 
clusive, and it need scarcely be said 
that he lost thecase. It was gene- 
rally thought that the railway com- 
pany would have prosecuted him 
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and his doctor—whom Gordon also 
recognised as a person who had 
been in ‘trouble’—but they took no 
farther proceedings in the matter ; 
and as soon as possible after the 
trial my remarkable neighbour sold 
Compensation Hall, disposed of 
his business, and left Castletown 
to return to it no more. During 
the joint-stock mania, which set in 
about this time, rumours reached us 
of his being actively and profitably 
connected with some of the largest 
of the bubble schemes concocted 
during that period. 

‘Well, I only equivocated after 
all,’ said Gordon laughingly, reply- 
ing to some remarks made by my 
wife when he came to see us the 
day after the trial. ‘ I am connected 
with a branch of literature—that, to 
some people, interesting branch 
thepoliceintelligence. And I didn’t 
say that I was engaged upon a dook, 
but a work; though I might, with- 
out any great stretch, have called 
it a novel; for, as you know now, 
it was connected with a criminal 
scheme, a detective, and a rather 
sensational trial ; and most novels 
nowadays are made up of that sort 
of thing.’ 
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A WAR-SONG BY TYRTZUS, IN RHYMED ELEGIACS. 
on 


Rate him at zero, the peace-loving hero, unworthy of mention, 
First though he be in the chase, chief in gymnastical grace ; 
Though he should vie with the Cyclops in strength and unwieldy 
dimension, 
Though his resistless career vanquish the north wind of Thrace. 


E’en though in form Tithonus himself eclipses he singly, 
Though with his prodigal hand rival of Midas the store ; 

Grant him than royal Pelops a mien and aspect more kingly, 
Gift him with eloquence rare, suasive Adrastus before. 


Let him be dowered with every gift save soldierly valour, 
This can alone bear him safe through the war's deepening din; 
This make him gaze on the slaughter and show no symptom of pallor, 
This, in the face of the foe, prompt him the fray to begin. 


This the one prize, the one virtue, that’s worthy of manly ambition, 
When the warm life-blood of youth pulses the heart and the hand; 

He is the hero who, speeding away at his Fatherland’s mission, 
Readily takes up his place first in the veteran band. 


One thing alone dares he not—to quit, like coward, his station, 
Clinging with timorous hold on to contemptible life. 

What though his comrade fall—he bears it with calm resignation ; 
This is the hero who wins victory out of the strife. 


So, when the enemy’s phalanx sweeps down with fury resistless, 
His the bold hand that can stem calmly the on-coming tide. 
Say that he falls—that he lies on the battlefield lifeless and listless ; 

Still like a hero he fell—still for the Fatherland died. 


Over his soldier-tomb bend men of all ranks and all ages, 
All the veiled city combines requiems skyward to send. 
Straight he ennobles his children’s name upon history’s pages ; 
Ay, and their children’s too, down to his line’s latest end. 


Blazoned his name and his fame on the scroll of a nation’s tradition, 
Though lying low in his grave, deathless that soldierly life. 

This is the virtue alone that is worthy of manly ambition ; 
Thus does the hero, though dead, victory win from the strife. 


Say he escapes—that the wave of the fight rolls harmlessly o’er him, 
Leaving him safe at the last, girt with the spoil of the brave ; 
Then in his honoured home do the young and old bend before him; 

Tranquilly passes his life, calmly he goes to his grave ; 


Dying in honoured eld, respected, mid wailings regretful, 
Closing in quietest eve all the long day of his life. 

Men, of such noble ambition be never, O never, forgetful ! 
This be your end and your aim, heroes to prove in the strife ! 


Se a a eek ee 





THE MASTER OF RED HALL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MASTER. 


‘Do you see him ?’ 

‘ My eyes are good, sir, and all 
along the high-road I can see no 
one.’ 

‘What's that sound ?” 

‘Only Doctor Bell, who has just 
driven to the door.—And have you 
quite forgiven your son, Mr. Clare- 
Talbot ?” 

‘When I know whether he will 
do as I wish, I shall know too whe- 
ther I can forgive him. Mrs. Lane, 
go to the cabinet, and bring out the 
two papers on the second shelf.’ 

‘Here, sir, are the papers.’ 

‘Thank you, Lane. Whatever 
happens, you will be provided for : 
whether my son complies with my 
request, and thus obtains the pro- 
perty (whose disposition is settled 
in a deed signed by me two or 
three days ago), or whether he dis- 
obeys me, and the instrument exe- 
cuted a twelvemonth since, when 
his rebellion alienated my favour, 
goes forth as my final one. You 
have been a good servant, Lane, 
and I have not forgotten you.’ 

An old man lying upon a bed 
took the documents from his house- 
keeper’s hands, and untied them 
both ; and as he read them, with a 
sharp scrutiny which would have 
detected any carelessness of legal 
expression, the short February after- 
noon darkened more and more; 
the view from the large old-fashion- 
ed window becoming less distinct 
each moment, and the gloom of the 
room, deepened by the heavy old- 
fashioned furniture, settling heavier 
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and heavier about the bed. ‘The 
fire in the grate, which was almost as 
wide as a furnace, flickering up into 
brightness one moment, and dying 
away the next, only added to the 
weird appearance ofthe room. Even 
the soft yielding carpet, over which 
the housekeeper walked so gently, 
and the stuffed wool-worked chairs, 
into one of which she seated her- 
self when she had given her master 
the deeds, from the noiselessness 
of contact made the place more 
sombre and death-like. 

The woman who had seated her- 
self was old, tall, with a large frame, 
and a face whose worn look was 
indicative of physical suffering. A 
great singularity in her countenance 
lay in the contrast presented by its 
gipsy brownness to her light-gray 
hair. 

In obeying her master’s direc- 
tions with regard to the papers in 
the cabinet, she had walked so 
lightly that the invalid, who watch- 
ed her movements from his heavy- 
curtained bed, would not otherwise 
have known that she had left her 
place by the window. 

‘I can’t see to read any more,’ 
said the man in the bed after a 
while. ‘ Light a candle, Lane, and 
stir up the fire. What is that doc- 
tor doing downstairs, I wonder? 
Not that I want him much.—That’s 
right, I can see now. Just look 
from the window again. The sun 
has only now set; but any one 
coming along the high-road from 
Tarchester you can see from the 
room.’ 

‘It is so dark now, sir, that I could 
see nobody. But Master George 
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is sure to come, since you wrote to 
him yourself.’ 

‘I hope so. I never expected 
much love from my children ; but 
obedience and respect I hoped to 
win. Iwas a fool for hoping it. 
Yes, he’ll come, Lane. Ah, there’s 
the doctor at the door. He may 
come in.’ 

A little bald-headed man bustled 
in, and tripped to the bed. 

‘Mr. Clare-Talbot, improved 
since the morning, eh? Yes, a lit- 
tle; surely a little?—Don’t you 
think so, Mrs. Lane? glancing a- 
cross the bed to the other side, 
where the housekeeper stood. ‘ Low 
spirits, certainly. You must not give 
up, Mr. Talbot. No, no, no! Such 
a fine constitution as yours does 
not go down before an attack like 
this. You'll rally, sir ; you’ll rally! 

‘Not I, doctor. When I took to 
this bed a week ago, I never ex- 
pected to get up from it. Bah! 
don’t talk nonsense.—What’s that?” 

‘Only Carlo, disturbed by my 
arrival,’ said the doctor, looking 
down at a very old dog, which had 
been lying before the fire, and now 
came sniffing about his legs. 

‘Carlo will outlive me, after all,’ 
said Clare-Talbot. ‘Poor old brute ! 
Doctor, he’s the only creature that 
ever obeyed me; he’s the only being 
that will care when I’m dead.’ 

‘Sir? expostulated Lane softly, 
drawing the curtain. 

‘Yes,’ replied Talbot, ‘I un- 
derstand. But I can in a mea- 
sure make you comfortable when 
I’m done for. That dog I can’t. 
I’ve had the poor brute twenty 
years, and he divided his affec- 
tion pretty equally between me 
and bones. Bones he can have 
after my death. I fancy he may 
miss me, and pine. So when I’m 
dead, put him quietly out of the 
way. He’s blind and deaf, and has 
rheumatism. He was not much 
respected. I’ve heard people won- 
der which was the more ill-favoured- 
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looking of the two—the master or 
the dog 

‘T’ll attend to your wishes, sir. 
The poor brute shall die—very com- 
fortably ; no pain. But really, Mr. 
Clare-Talbot, you must not give 
way. Pulse really beautiful !—You, 
Mrs. Lane, too, are looking better 
to-day. You feel more capable of 
fulfilling your duties, don’t you, 
eh? ‘That little draught restored 
you?” 

‘Yes, Doctor Bell; but I should 
be obliged if you would send me 
that draught for neuralgia. I have 
been tortured at times for days.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, yes ; the composing 
draught. I'll attend to it.’ 

‘When my master is good enough 
to release me from my duties to- 
wards him, I like to have a few 
hours’ undisturbed rest, which my 
complaint, sir, won’t allow me to 
obtain without that medicine.’ 

‘I heard a bell! cried Clare- 
Talbot, rising in the bed. 

‘Tis Master George, I’ve no 
doubt,’ replied Mrs. Lane. ‘I'll go 
and admit him, sir. Are you pre- 
pared to see him at once?” 

‘ At once.—When my son is with 
me, you may go downstairs, doc- 
tor.’ And with this Mr. Talbot 
removed the papers from his bed, 
which he had again doubled and 
tied up, and laid them on the table 
by the side, with his medicine. 

Mrs. Lane noticed that he kept 
the deed with the blue string near- 
est to his hand. On her way 
through many long soft - carpeted 
passages, from her master’s room 
to the entrance-hall, she stopped 
more than once thoughtfully. 

‘What is this special act of obe- 
dience that George Clare-Talbot is 
to comply with?’ she said, as she 
came to the last passage before de- 
scending to the oak - wainscoted 
hall. ‘I wonder whether he will? 
I have known this old dying man 
for nearly forty years, and is there 
one secret of his that I have not 
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yet penetrated? Yes; there must 
be one. What is it?” 

In a moment or two she could 
hear the voice of some one just 
admitted ; and her dark face paled 
a little, for she recognised the 
voice. ‘He’s come!’ She hurried 
quickly forward ; and having curt- 
sied to a handsome young man, who 
was removing an overcoat, at the 
door, saluted George Clare-Talbot 
by name, and then conducted him 
back through the passages to his 
father’s room. 

Bell left as soon as George ap- 
peared ; and the old dog, who had 
been licking his master’s hand, 
snarled at the new arrival, after 
which he limped to his place by 
the fire again: and father and son 
were alone together. 

Francis Clare-Talbot was a man 
of mark in his county, though his 
notability savoured little of the 
spirit one usually elects for a re- 
putation. His father had left him 
a good property; and for fifty 
odd years or more he had been 
adding to it. Little men, anxious 
to lay out some small fortune 
in the: purchase of a comfort- 
able estate, groaned when he en- 
tered a sale-room. For if it so 
chanced that he had no reason to 
buy the property — such, for in- 
stance, as would have obtained 
had it lain in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his own, and present- 
ed, in consequence, a desirable ac- 
quisition — he would buy it, for 
mere wilfulness, or to baffle some 
man from whom he believed that 
he had received any slight. It was 
a boast of his, that he had always 
got his way; and with his many 
vices, absolute lying could scarcely 
be numbered. 

His tall, spare, upright figure 
was an object of note in all the 
towns of the county; and chance 
visitors thereto, as they came across 
his long thin face, with the eagle 
nose, the small quick black eyes, 
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the lank dark hair, and the scanty 
gray beard, would give him a look 
of interest ; satisfied, when they 
heard his history, that he deserved 
it. 

Spiritually, if not morally, he 
had few claims for notice. The 
vulgar reputation of being an in- 
fidel clung to him ; but it was a 
reputation which he scarcely de- 
served. In some dim vague way 
he recognised a master; the dim- 
ness of his recognition according 
well with his unfervent compliance 
with any written or known law 
which might have proceeded from 
this master, whose personality 
and authority he did not entirely 
ignore. 

In the matter of having his own 
will obeyed he was a tyrant, before 
whom even oriental tyranny would 
sometimes pale. Wife, children, 
servants, were ruled with a rod 
of iron—that is, in the event of 
any of them showing signs of dis- 
senting from Clare-Talbot’s plea- 
sure. Some of his servants—nota- 
bly Mrs. Lane, who had occupied 
a post in his household for nearly 
forty years — regarded their ulti- 
mate interests so faithfully, that 
they could afford to submit to the 
master in all things. 

Alas! wife and children had 
taken a different view, and with 
them matters had not turned out 
well. 

He had married later than most 
men ; and in the strictest sense he 
had married well, for the two or 
three succeeding years were re- 
markable for his growing reputa- 
tion as a landowner. He bought 
farm after farm ; and looking from 
his house on the high hill, either 
back or front, he surveyed an area 
of land which was indeed nearly all 
his own. His sight was singularly 
good ; his hearing less so, or he 
might have heard many a sob 
going up from stricken men and 
women in the homesteads whose 
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view was so well commanded by 
the site of Red Hall, because he, 
the owner thereof, had turned pro- 
prietors into tenants; many of 
them, alas, holding by feeble ten- 
ure what had once appealed to 
them with all the glory of pos- 
session associated with it. 

Several children were born to 
him ; three only lived. After the 
birth of the last, his wife, having 
made a feeble struggle for exist- 
ence, quietly passed away. Being a 
meek long-suffering woman, she 
never spoke openly of the manner 
in which her husband treated her ; 
but he had unquestionably as 
much hand in bringing about her 
end as her feeble constitution and 
the baby which came into the 
world seven days before she left it. 

Red Hall was a gloomy place ; 
and it is not wonderful that Tal- 
bot’s eldest son preferred even 
school to its dull precincts, particu- 
larly as the law at school was in- 
finitely less stringent than the law 
at home. Father and son agreed 
fairly well during the early days of 
the lad’s life ; but as young Francis 
had imbibed certain republican no- 
tions, and avowed them in his fa- 
ther’s presence with an obstinate 
indifference to his father’s opinions, 
he aggravated him beyond endur- 
ance. 

The earlier movements of the 
French Revolution of 1848 were 
being recorded in the newspapers 
just then ; and young Francis, who 
had made some French friends at 
school, and was anxious to iden- 
tify himself with a cause which he 
considered good, left England for 
France ; found in an old master 
one of the leading revolutionists ; 
fought at the barricades, and fell 
with a tricolor flag in his hand. 

Clare - Talbot having heard of 
this freak, never mentioned his 
son’s name again. 

Some years afterwards, his only 
daughter gave offence by falling in 
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love with the poor curate of the 
parish, and by actually daring to 
hope that she might marry him ; 
an idea which her father regarded 
with infinite scorn, when the young 
gentleman, with his narrow stipend, 
ventured to lay the important mat- 
ter before him. Elizabeth, having 
a good deal of her father’s obsti- 
nacy, determined to follow her own 
devices in the matter, even though 
these did not coincide with her fa- 
ther’s. She married ; and was per- 
fectly happy for a year, in spite of 
the refusal of Clare-Talbot to do 
anything for the young people. 
But one morning a letter was put 
into his hands containing informa- 
tion as to the fact of his daughter 
having died in her confinement. 
He smiled rather grimly, just ac- 
knowledged the heart-broken hus- 
band’s letter, and allowed the mat- 
ter to drop. His daughter had 
been disobedient, and was only 
reaping the fruits which invariably 
attend disobedience to those who 
have an inalienable lien upon their 
wills, 

His last boy George seemed 
to be easier in temper than the 
others ; but when it came to the 
point, it was found that he was as 
obstinate as his brother and his 
sister. Marriage was the subject 
on which he and his father dif- 
fered. In this case, it was the father 
who suggested the match. The 
young lady, a daughter of a former 
tenant of Clare-Talbot’s, had some 
personal attractions to recommend 
her; but, to the astonishment of 
those interested in Mr. Talbot’s pro- 
ceedings, and who believed that the 
acquisition of money was the main- 
spring of his existence, she was 
without a shilling. High words 
rose when George said he would 
not marry her. The father was 
stern: the son indifferent. Clare- 
Talbot threatened all kinds of pun- 
ishments. George brushed his trou- 
sers carefully with his riding-whip, 
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and said that his father could do 
as he chose. 

For several days the father frown- 
ed when he sawhis son at odd times, 
but said nothing; so George packed 
up his trunks and started off for 
London. 

‘ He'll starve,’ thought his father. 
‘He’s got no money, and precious 
few wits to earn any.’ 

But from time to time report 
came that he was apparently doing 
very well. He could draw beauti- 
fully, the talent having been fanned 
by a strolling artist who visited Red 
Halla good many years ago. Hav- 
ing opportunely found a market for 
his sketches, he lived, and falsified 
his father’s prophecy. 

Talbot was not a man to make 
an idle threat; and with him dis- 
inheritance had a meaning. He 
would leave every shilling he pos- 
sessed away from the only child 
living to represent him. But his 
friends were few, and it was some 
time before his choice was made. 

At last he called in the assistance 
of his housekeeper Mrs. Lane, the 
only person he was ever in the habit 
of consulting, and then only on rare 
and difficult occasions. Mrs. Lane 
was far too wise tosuggest herself as 
a fit and proper person to receive 
the fortune of which Talbot's last 
son had rendered himself unworthy ; 
and being apparently satisfied that 
in the event of her master’s death 
due provision would be made for 
her, she had never been injudicious 
enough to court the old man’s fa- 
vour to an excessive degree. 

‘I don’t care who I leave my 
property to, so long as he is worthy,’ 
cried Talbot. ‘ My rebellious son 
George shall not have a shilling. 
I'll select a charity-boy first.’ 

After reflection Mrs. Lane help- 
ed her master out of his difficulty 
by proposing one Arthur Pendered, 
an artist, almost a stranger, who had 
oncedone her master a service. The 
suggestion suited Talbot’s mood ; 
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and, in his wilfulness, he executed a 
will giving his entire property to a 
man who had no claim on him 
whatever, and to whom, moreover, 
in the same capriciousness that had 
governed his proceedings through- 
out, he forwarded no information 
as to the course he had adopted. 

This Arthur Pendered—the man, 
by the way, who had given the spur 
to George Clare-Talbot’s artistic ca- 
pabilities—was a lazy, clever, half- 
appreciated oil-painter, who, having 
been engaged by the master of Red 
Hall to take his likeness, soon won 
his favour; this favour going out 
capriciously towards this almost 
stranger justas it, in a corresponding 
spirit, was denied to those who hada 
more equitable claim on it. Arthur 
Pendered’s service to Clare-Talbot 
was this. On a certain market-day 
at Tarchester, when, owing to some 
defeated piece of over-reaching, the 
master of Red Hall came in for as 
thorough a piece of raillery as he 
had ever encountered, at the hands 
of half-a-dozen farmers in the mar- 
ket-room of the Three Cups, the 
clever Londoner turned the tables 
on the coarse but truthful-speaking 
millers and farmers with a swiftness 
and brilliancy that astonished and 
confounded them, and made his 
exit one of triumph. Francis was 
duly grateful to the idle artist’s 
clever tongue; and as gratitude 
was a feeling which he rarely en- 
tertained, this particular manifesta- 
tion may have been more fervent 
from its being an almost unique 
experience. 

Pendered had stayed several 
weeks at Red Hall, idling, paint- 
ing, and spending a deal of time 
with the housekeeper Mrs. Lane. It 
was whispered about that he must 
be a relative of hers. This was 
indeed the case, though old Clare- 
Talbot knew nothing of the fact ; 
Rosetta Lane having been dis- 
creetly silent upon the cousinship 
subsisting between them, and which 
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had been instrumental in Pendered’s 
engagement to take Francis Clare- 
Talbot’s portrait, and to employ 
himself upon any other artistic work 
which the autocrat of Red Hall 
might need. So, what with the 
capriciousness of the master, and 
the delicately-advanced suggestions 
of Mrs. Lane, when the exasperated 
Talbot resolved to bequeath to a 
stranger the fortune he hadamassed, 
Arthur Pendered,an unappreciated 
man of genius, was elected to enjoy 
the vacant honours. 

But, after a while, even Clare-Tal- 
bot’s temper underwent a change. 
It was not that he forgave his son’s 
disobedience ; but he believed he 
could forgive it, provided that son 
would admit his error and try to 
rectify it. Age began to tell upon 
the old man; and the hardest of 
men must soften by inexorable 


years. Finally, his health began to’ 


fail. His bursts of ill-temper against 
his dependents were followed by a 
distressing lassitude, which worried 
him, and made him eager for some 
other companionship than that af- 
forded by Mrs. Lane and the doc- 
tor who paid him his periodical 
visits. He had never loved any 
one ; but he had looked upon little 
George with some sort of satisfac- 
tion, and now thought it would be 
pleasant if they had not quarrelled, 
and if he were with him at night 
in the large dining-room, with the 
screen, the big fireplace, and the 
three wide windows overlooking a 
good deal of the property which Mr. 
‘Talbot had at his disposal. 

Then the old man would be 
troubled at times as to the ex- 
pediency of having left his fortune 
to a man like Pendered, who had 
not the least knowledge of the 
good luck which was in store for 
him. 

The lawyer who drew up the 
will was pretty outspoken in -his 
views of the matter ; but knew Mr. 
Clare-Talbot too well to suppose 
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that any suggestion of his would 
receive attention a moment. 

Then the old man would en- 
deavour to console himself, and 
justify the course he had thought 
proper to adopt. Satisfied one day, 
and worried the next, he passed 
several months, until indisposition 
became serious illness ; which first 
of all prevented his taking any 
exercise save a slight stroll about 
his garden, which then kept him 
to his house, and finally drove him 
to his bed. 

After he had been there five 
days, he said,‘ I’ll make another 
will. George shall have a chance.’ 

No conditions were expressed in 
it: these he resolved to state to his 
son by word of mouth. If George 
complied with them, well and good ; 
the last will would have effect. On 
the other hand, refusal would be 
accompanied by the destruction of 
this instrument, and the valid es- 
tablishment of that in favour of 
Arthur Pendered. 

Mr. Clare-Talbot did not intend 
to inform his son whom he should 
benefit. He was satisfied with be- 
ing able to threaten : George would 
learn more after his death. 


‘You’ve come, then, George ?” 
said the master of Red Hall, as 
his son approached the bed hold- 
ing out his hand, into which, with 
a little show of hesitation, the old 
man placed his. 

‘Yes; I’ve come, father. 
sorry to see you so ill.’ 

‘You'll never see me better.’ 

‘O, I think so.’ 

‘The old tone, George—indiffer- 
ence. It is almost strange to see 
it in one who has been as—dis- 
obedient as you have.’ 

A quick impatient look passed 
over the young man’s handsome 
face ; but he said nothing. A move- 
ment of his father’s hand led to 
his going to the fire, where he sat 
down, having first made a blaze. 


I am 
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Turning his face towards his fa- 
ther, he was struck at the altera- 
tion which was so visible and so 
ghastly. The long lank black hair 
lay scattered back in contrast with 
the white pillows, and seemed to 
ill accord with the gray scant beard. 
The eyes had all the old quick 
gleam, though the cheeks were 
sunkenand pallid. Eighteen months 
ago he was a strong upright man, 
George thought of all this very 
sadly ; but in all his life there had 
been nothing between his father 
and himself to make him love him. 
So a good deal of the sympathy 
which Francis Clare-Talbot might 
otherwise have received from his 
son, as he sat there by the large 
fire, was not forthcoming. 

‘Disobedient, father!’ said George 
softly. ‘Surely in such a matter I 
might claim to have an opinion of 
my own. In selecting a wife one 
likes to have a voice. You would 
give me none. I then scarcely 
knew the girl—’ 

‘ She was pretty.’ 

‘I don’t dispute it.’ 

‘I suppose you would be more 
inclined: to obey me now ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Don't know! Hasn’t your ex- 
perience of the last eighteen months 
changed you one whit? Are you 
still prepared to risk my displea- 
sure, and all the consequences 
which will ensue, for your own 
foolish whim? You've saved your- 
self from starving, and I don’t 
think you can boast of having done 
more.’ 

‘You are quite wrong, father. I 
have done more than you say—at 
any rate, I’ve satisfied myself, and 
that is a great deal. But forgive 
me; perhaps I ought not to speak 
in this tone. I’m sorry. I’ve worked 
—and I’ve made a living.’ 

‘ You’ve made a living, have you? 
Well, I should scarcely have given 
you credit for being able to do so 
much when you left this place.’ 
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* Have you only called me here 
to laugh at me?’ said George from 
the fireplace, as he stroked old Car- 
lo’s back ; an attention which that 
ancient and disagreeable animal 
omitted to receive with any special 
demonstration of liking. 

‘Don’t hurt my dog, even if you 
care to wound my spirits,’ cried the 
old man, mistaking the proceedings 
of his son. 

‘Carlo and I were good friends 
once,’ said George softly; ‘ and you 
must know me too well to suppose 
that I would hurt him.’ 

George was moved by thoughts 
of bygone years, when he and the 
dog were young together, and the 
tyranny of Red Hall had thought 
him too insignificant for its atten- 
tion. The old man was touched 
a little, for when he spoke again it 
was in a softer voice. 

‘We need not quarrel, George. 
I forgive you frankly, boy, for the 
freak of leaving me as you did. It 
is of the future I wish to speak. 
Though I said little to you when 
you were a lad, you were my favour- 
ite son, and I wished you to have 
this place when I should want it 
no more. But I had been accus- 
tomed to obey my father, and I 
thought it against nature that I 
should not have my will with my 
sons as he had had his with me. 
If you should have sons, you will 
wish them to obey you, and it is 
only right you should.’ 

‘I daresay,’ replied George, in 
an indifferent but not unkind tone. 

‘When we parted, it was because 
we disagreed about your marrying 
Miriam Elsie. I want to speak of 
that matter again. You were a lit- 
tle younger then than you are now, 
and did not probably know your 
own mind; but Miriam Elsie was 
pretty, and might, I thought, have 
satisfied you. I want you to marry 
her still.’ 

‘Father, what is the good of 
going over the old grievance? I 
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know her, and regard her highly, 
having met her several times in 
London ; but there are many rea- 
sons why your suggestion is quite 
impossible.’ 

‘ Hear me out before you decide,’ 
said the old man, his voice harden- 
ing a little ; ‘hear me out. So you 
know more of her, do you? What 
is she? Governess in some school? 
Yes. You wonder at my interest 
in her; you will comprehend it 
soon. I am weak, ill, dying may- 
hap, but I intend to have my will 
to the last, or every shilling I have 
goes to a stranger.’ 

‘You can do what you like with 
your own.’ 

‘ And are you careless of what I 
do with it?” 

‘Not entirely. I should be scarce- 
ly mortal if I were. Still if my re- 
ceiving it depends on fulfilling some 
wish of yours regarding me which 
you have no right to exercise, I 
must be content with whatever 
happens.’ 

* Scarcely mortal—no,’ said Fran- 
cis Clare-Talbot, repeating his son’s 
words. ‘ I’m glad you say so much. 
I have, then, some hold upon you. 
Before I begin to speak, you must 
make me a promise. All that passes 
between us must be mentioned to 
no one. Can I rely upon you so 
much as to believe this ?” 

‘Yes, father; you may do so. 
A confidence from you I shall treat 
as inviolate.’ 

‘I am glad you have sufficient 
sense of filial rights to say so much. 
George, for the last time, I want 
you to marry her. What have you 
to say ?” 

‘I must give you the answer I 
gave you before—nothing else.’ 

‘Then hear me out; and under- 
stand the penalties which will fol- 
low if you disobey me now. I have 
got your word that you will regard 
my communication with confidence. 
I want to do her a service. I don’t 
even justify myself in this wish. 
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Probably it is a whim—I’ve had 
many.’ 

He was silent for a while, his 
hand wandering over the bed- 
clothes ; while George poked the 
fire, and stroked the old dog’s back 
at intervals rather hesitatingly, lest 
he should turn round and bite one 
who was once a friend. 

‘Do you hear me, George ?” 

‘I hear you, father.’ 

‘It is not in me to make many 
friends,’ said the old man; ‘ but I 
liked Miriam Elsie when she was 
a child. Years ago, her father and 
I had a good deal of business to- 
gether. He was a poor ignorant 
fool, never knowing an advantage 
when he had it in his hands. I 
lent him money on good security 
—the deeds of Marsham Wick. 
This was before Miriam was born. 
After a while I discovered that he 
was in debt—here, there, in every 
market-town which I and my neigh- 
bours were in the habit of visiting 
on business. I had long wanted 
to buy Marsham Wick, for I saw 
the value of it, though Elsie did 
not. I knew I could soon make 
it worth twelve thousand pounds. 
So I agreed to remit his debt, and 
give him two thousand pounds to 
pay his other liabilities and set 
up in business as a tenant, if he 
would convey the farm to me. 
He was a fool, and thought he had 
a fine bargain. I found that I had. 
Nobody knew the particulars of our 
arrangement but ourselves. Now 
you know why I want you to marry 
Miriam Elsie. If I did any wrong 
in my bargain—I don’t say I did for 
a moment—your marrying her will 
make everything square.’ 

‘If you think you have wronged 
her family, you can easily amend 
it by leaving her this property, with- 
out forcing me to marry her.’ 

‘I could do so, but I shall not. 
After my death nobody shall suspect 
that this was an act of reparation. 
As I said, I don’t even admit that 
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I was wrong. It is my will to do 
this. And will you thwart me ?” 

‘I can’t marry Miriam Elsie, be- 
cause I am already engaged.’ 

‘Enough. I’ve said all I had to 
say. Be content with disobeying 
me. Don’t slander me when I am 
dead. My property is mine to 
do what I like with. My father 
did what he liked with it; and it 
was only because I obeyed him 
that it came into my hands. If 
you will not consent to this, I will 
leave it to a stranger—a man I have 
not seen for years. Nobody will 
wonder at this. I have been so 
long accustomed to have my will, 
and as my children, it is known, 
have disobeyed me, this won’t cause 
much astonishment. They will only 
say old Clare-Talbot had his way 
to the last. The girl will go un- 
righted. If I left her a shilling, 
people would suspect there was 
some motive in the proceeding ; 
after that there would be inquiries. 
You refuse to obey me? Enough. 
I have done all I think necessary. 
You may go.’ 

A sharp ring at the bell brought 
Mrs. Lane and Mr. Bell back. 
Francis Clare-Talbot tossed one of 
the wills aside, and Mrs. Lane’s 
eyes sparkled as she saw which it 
was. 4 

‘You may go,I say! I never 
care to see you again.’ When the 
door had closed on George, the 
master of Red Hall turned to Mrs. 
Lane: ‘Burn this.—You are wit- 
ness, doctor, that my housekeeper 
destroyed this deed at my request.’ 

George went down into the old 
parlour, hoping his father might re- 
lent ; but a message came that he 
might leave at any time, as Mr. 
Clare-Talbot did not care to see 
him again; a hint he tock by quit- 
ting the house at once. Two days 
afterwards a letter, acquainting him 
of his father’s death, reached his 
lodgings ; but he had left for Bel- 
gium then, to fulfil some artistic 
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engagement for a newspaper with 
which he was connected; and Clare 
Talbot was buried without even his 
only surviving son as a follower. 
Then the will was duly read ; the 
bulk of the property being left to 
Arthur Bryant Pendered. Forty 
pounds a year was Talbot’s recog- 
nition of Mrs. Lane’s services. But 
there was no Arthur Pendered at 
the funeral either, though every 
means was taken to make him ac- 
quainted with his good fortune. 
At last it was discovered that he 
had died six months since. Where 
were his heirs and assigns ? 

Lawyers went to work, and ap- 
parently satisfied themselves in the 
end. But Francis Clare-Talbot’s 
solicitor shook his head when his 
inquiries had brought to light the 
nearest of kin to the idle painter ; 
and he shook his head again omin- 
ously when he informed Mr. Bell 
who was the happy person. 

‘Good gracious” cried the latter. 
‘It is odd !—devilish odd! To 
think that my troublesome neural- 
gic patient Rosetta Lane should be 
the nearest of kin to Pendered ! 
Clare - Talbot was worth ninety 
thousand pounds, you say? Very 
singular !— Rosetta Lane—I ‘can 
scarcely credit it ! 

* It’s true, nevertheless. She has 
played her cards well.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SERVANT. 


BELL hurried on to Red Hall to 
give Mrs. Lane a hint of her good 
fortune. Her surprise at the in- 
telligence seemed genuine; her 
relationship with Pendered having 
been too removed to allow her to 
expect that only his life stood be- 
tween herand hermaster’s property. 

‘To what an elevation you are 
raised, Mrs. Lane! And I hear 
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there are no other claimants—dis- 
tant cousins and what not. You'll 
step into the fortune without any 
trouble.’ 

* But I am old, doctor, and can- 
not have long to enjoy it. Besides, 
now that my master is dead, the 
great pleasure of my life in serving 
him is over. Poor Mr. Talbot ? 

* Your health is better now than 
it was ?” 

* No, doctor, I couldn’t sleep last 
night. The old pain was as strong 
as ever; and I had none of your 
draughts with me.’ 

‘I must send you some up, dear 
Mrs. Lane. That mixture is an 
admirable remedy—admirable. I 
never knew it to fail.’ 

‘This reminds me of a mistake I 
nearly made last night. I went to 
my cupboard, thinking to find the 
draught, and took the bottle con- 
taining the poison that old Carlo 
was killed with. My good fortune 
would have come too late, if I 
had not discovered my mistake in 
time.’ 

‘God bless my soul! But I 
wrote POISON in large letters on 
the bottle! Be careful! Poor 
Carlo, how comfortably he went 
off! Singular freak that of Mr. 
Talbot's, not wishing his dog to 
live longer than himself. And here 
comes Harvey the lawyer; he'll 
give you all the particulars of your 
good fortune; and in the mean 
time I will go home and mix you a 
composing draught. Very nice it 
shall be, Mrs. Lane. I hope you'll 
live long to enjoy your property. 
Mistress of Red Hall! Ah, you 
were a faithful servant of the master, 
and deserve your good luck.’ 

Harvey of Tarchester, who had 
been Mr. Clare-Talbot’s solicitor 
for years without gaining any spe- 
cial knowledge of the old man’s 
secrets, very rapidly made Mrs. 
Lane acquainted with her position 
now that Pendered was dead, who, 
it seems, after leading a dissipated 
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life, had died suddenly at obscure 
lodgings in Blackfriars. All the ne- 
cessary evidence was complete to 
establish the nearest close relation- 
ship between him and Rosetta Lane 
—tregisters of births, deaths, mar- 
riages, &c., being in the lawyer’s 
hands. So the former housekeeper 
of Red Hall was duly installed as 
mistress, awaiting congratulations 
when they came. These congratu- 
lations were wanting. It was dif- 
ficult to persuade the neighbours 
of Red Hall that the whole pro- 
ceeding had not been a cleverly 
arranged piece of business by her. 
Credit, however, to whom credit is 
due. Rosetta Lane only knew that 
Pendered had always liked her, and 
that, for her services in his behalf, 
he would be willing to reward her 
amply. Lengthier calculations may 
have entered into her scheme, but 
they were at present too vague for 
recognition. 

Nothing was heard of George, 
even when the legal formalities es- 
tablishing the genuineness of Mrs. 
Lane’sclaim were completed,though 
Mr. Harvey had written to him as 
to the fact of his father’s singular 
will. Francis Clare-Talbot had 
been dead more than two months, 
and Rosetta Lane had been reign- 
ing in his stead, without her having 
received any congratulations what- 
ever—save from little Bell the 
doctor—on her altered condi- 
tion. Handsomely dressed in deep 
mourning, her white hair seemingly 
whiter than ever, and contrasting 
yet more singularly than before 
with her dark complexion and her 
sable garments, she had made her 
appearance at church in the pew 
appropriated to Red Hall. People 
looked at her, wondered, and shook 
their heads ; some of the more ad- 
venturous, knowing the fate of Mr. 
Clare-Talbot’s old spaniel, daringly 
asserted that the housekeeper had 
most likely disposed of the master 
first. But the scandal was so en- 
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tirely without foundation, that Ro- 
setta Lane scarcely needed the 
tongue of Doctor Bell to refute it. 

It was spring—cold, windy, un- 
genial. Red Hall, dreary even in 
its late master’s time, was drearier 
than ever now. But beyond add- 
ing to Mrs. Lane’s neuralgic and 
rheumatic attacks, which required 
constant attention from Bell, it 
affected the lucky owner's spirits 
thereof in a very trifling degree. 
Even the fact of no neighbour of 
note having called to see her trou- 
bled her little. She was mistress of 
a splendid fortune, and she was 
vulgar enough to be satisfied with 
it. 

Towards the end of April, which 
that year was as cold as December, 
Rosetta, sitting one afternoon in 
the big dining-room, heard a cab 
passing along the garden-road. 
Was a visitor coming at last? She 
stirred the fire, drew her thick black 
shawl around her, and gave a glance 
of inquiry towards the window. 

The first person that stepped out 
was George Clare-Talbot; two ladies 
followed; the fourth was Mr. Harvey, 
the family solicitor. 

‘ George Clare-Talbot! what does 
he want? Whoarethegirls? Ah, 
one is Miriam Elsie! A claim of 
some sort, I suppose. What has 
happened ? 

An old-fashioned glass reflected 
her dark gipsy face, and it was very 
troubled indeed. 


Mrs. Lane and her four visitors 
had been togetherabout ten minutes, 
and her face was strikingly pale at 
their expiry. The two girls, who 
had said little, were near the fire. 
They were both pretty—Miriam 
Elsie, towards whom George Clare- 
Talbot bore himself almost as a 
brother, being especially so; me- 
dium height, supple figure, brown 
eyes, quick, tender, and sparkling, 
a low forehead, and thick black 
hair. 
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Her companion, towards whom 
George did not certainly conduct 
himself as a brother, was taller, had 
gray observant eyes, light-brown 
hair worn like a boy’s, a high sweet 
voice, a nervous grace in her move- 
ments, with a way too of looking 
about her—especially at Mrs. Lane 
—with a half-pathetic, half-comic 
interest, which was very distasteful 
to that fortunate lady. 

In due course George came to 
serious matters. 

‘I don’t wish to be hostile to 
you, Mrs. Lane ; and I acquit you 
of any underhand attempt to gain 
my father’s property. You take his 
fortune under a will leaving it to 
one Arthur Bryant Pendered—as 
you, as Mr. Harvey, as everybody 
else supposed, nearest akin. It 
has been discovered, however, that 
Mr. Pendered was married,and that 
he lefta daughter. This daughter 
will soon be my wife.’ 

‘Arthur Pendered married !’ 

‘ This’—pointing to the tall light- 
haired girl—‘ is his only child. It 
is a sad story, but must be told. 
He deserted his wife twelve months 
after his marriage, and left her to 
get her living as best she could. 
No communication took place be- 
tween them afterwards ; and she re- 
sumed her maiden name — her 
daughter has borne it since. Lucy 
Carlton, or Lucy Pendered, has 
been éngaged to me for a year. 
Her mother died eighteen months 
ago, having given her child her 
marriage-certificate. I saw Mr. 
Harvey, my father’s solicitor, and I 
never made a move in the matter 
till the chain of evidence was com- 
plete.’ 

‘ Arthur Pendered married ! said 
Mrs. Lane again, glancing at Ar- 
thur Pendered’s daughter. 

‘Yes. What more there is to 
say I leave to you, Mr. Harvey. 
Mrs. Lane will believe you, if she 
doesn’t believe me. I’m sorry in 
one way for you, but you can de- 
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pend upon meas your friend. Your 
annuity ofcourse won’t be disturbed. 
And if you like to remain here as 
housekeeper, you can do so. I’ve 
no objection, and I’m sure Lucy 
won’t have any.’ 

‘ Youare not married, Mr. George, 
yet? 

*No, Mrs. Lane.’ 

Then Harvey gave Mrs. Lane 
all the details of the business, with 
due graciousness. Mrs. Lane list- 
ened, and openly acquiesced. 

It was a stab; but she deco- 
rously hid the wound. 


*‘O George, to think that after 
all the property shouldcometo you!’ 
said Lucy one day, two or three 
weeks afterwards, as the two looked 
from the window of Red Hall over 
the steep garden in front. ‘ Haven't 
things turned out strangely! 

‘There is one request I shall 
make of you, Lucy—that is, present 
Miriam Elsie with one of your 
farms. I can’t exactly tell you my 
reasons.’ 

* Ican guess, George, Ican guess! 
It was she your fatherwanted you to 
marry; and as you didn’t like her 
guite well enough, you wish me to 
do this, eh? Poor Miriam! for her 
sake I would do anything. And 
you didn’t really like her?’ 

‘As a sister, Lucy. I shall like 
her always in that way. But how 
curious it was that she and you 
should become friends !’ 

‘Not at all. She was regularly 
engaged at Darling-court School, 
Clapham, as music-mistress, where 
I was employed, twice a week, as 
teacher of drawing. We liked each 
other from the first; and when I 
knew of my good fortune, she was 
the first, after you, that I thought 
about. Drawing brought you and 
me together at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum—the school brought 
us all three together. How sur- 
prised, George, I was when I men- 
tioned your name to Miriam, to 
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hear that she knew you and all 
about your family!’ 

George having made that promise 
to his father regarding his confes- 
sion as to the means whereby he had 
obtained Marsham Wick, could not 
break it even to one who was to 
become his wife. Fortunately the 
wrong could easily be righted now. 
The friendship of Lucy Pendered 
to Miriam Elsie would explain the 
gift on the part of the former. No- 
body would surmise anything of 
the late Clare-Talbot’s dying wish 
in the matter. 

‘ Howlong does Mrs. Lane stay?” 

‘ Poor old thing, as long as she 
likes, George. What a disappoint- 
ment for her! Do you really think 
she knew nothing of my father but 
what she said ?” 

‘It’s impossible to guess. Idon’t 
blame her. I know my father so 
well, his wilfulness, his tyrannical 
spirit, that nothing he did with re- 
gard to his property would surprise 
me—so long as I did not get it. 
Well, it’s all for the best. 1 must 
soon be going, Lucy.’ 

‘Going ? 

‘To return to-morrow. But my 
engagement with the Pictorial Jour- 
nal is not up, and in spite of my 
coming good fortune I must run up 
to London to-night.’ 

‘I wish you were to stay ; it is 
so much more comfortable when 
you are here. And I am not really 
well. The excitement of the last 
three or four weeks has been so 
great, that I feel quite restless.’ 

‘ My poor girl, you do look pale, 
and your eyes strained. You must 
see Bell. My pretty wife that is to 
be must not get ill.’ 

‘No, George,’ said a voice be- 
hind (Miriam Elsie’s); ‘but she will 
unless there’s a change. Your 
lover’s eyes are not so sharp as her 
friend’s. DearLucy!’ And Miriam, 
who had just entered, came to the 
side of Lucy. 

And all at once it struck George 
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that there were serious traces of 
indisposition in the girl’s face ; but 
this fact was accounted for by the 
excitement attending the discovery 
of Lucy’s title to Red Hall. A ser- 
vant was dispatched for Bell, who 
came in about half-an-hour, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lane. 

‘Too much nervous excitement, 
I see,’ he observed, after putting a 
few questions to Lucy. ‘ Indifferent 
sleep, loss of appetite, debility, I 
understand ; the strange and inter- 
esting events of the last few weeks 
have been a little too much for your 
system. Tonics I prescribe—and, 
ah, Mrs. Lane, that mixture which 
did you so much good, Miss Pen- 
dered would find invaluable! 

‘There’s nearly a bottle in the 
house now, Mr. Bell,’ said Rosetta 
Lane quietly. ‘ Miss Pendered will 
find it in the cupboard of the room 
she occupies.’ 

‘That will do, then; we'll try 
that first. A few days and all will 
be well.— What, going, Mr.George?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Bell, for a_ short 
time. I leave Lucy in your and 
Mrs. Lane’s hands for to-night. 
When I.return to-morrow, I hope 
I shall hear a better account of her. 
—Good-bye, Lucy dear. Remem- 
ber, I’m only a hard-working artist 
yet.’ 

So strange a look passed over 
Rosetta’s dark face, that a keen 
reader of its hidden meaning might 
have interpreted it thus: ‘ And so 
only you'll remain !” 

‘I feel so sad, George ; I don’t 
know why,’ said Lucy, clinging to 
him. ‘The wind is rising round 
the old house in such a dreary 
way. But I have Miriam. Good- 
bye, dear, till to-morrow.’ 

Bell and Mrs. Lane had pre- 
ceded George, who laughed at 
Lucy’s fears, kissed her tenderly, 
shook hands with Miss Elsie, and 
hurried away. He had only twenty 
minutes to catch the train at Tar- 
chester. The wind, as he jumped 
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into the dog-cart, blew strongly 
against him, as though trying to 
keep him near Red Hall. Lucy 
nodded to him again and again 
from the window; but Mrs. Lane, 
from her small apartment on the 
first story, watched him longer 
than any one. 

The afternoon got gloomier than 
ever. A fire was lit. Lucy missed 
George, and almost cried ; but with 
this her illness had as much to do 
probably as his leaving. Her face 
became very pale, and the expres- 
sion of restlessness about her eyes 
increased. 

‘O Miriam, I hope I’m not 
going to be very ill, and die. Shall 
I sleep to-night better than I did 
last? Miriam, I wish, dear, you'd 
play to me. Can’t you get some 
music out of the old piano? Per- 
haps that will soothe me, and quiet 
my nerves. I wonder whether all 
people who come unexpectedly 
into great property go through all 
the worry and excitement that I 
have done ?’ 

*T’'ll play to you, dear,’ said Mi- 
riam, striking the old instrument, 
which gave out a feeble sound. 
‘But my music is not here. Ah, it’s 
in our bedroom.’ 

She hurried away to get it. The 
wind rose more and more, twisting 
the branches of the trees about in 
front, and whistling in the long 
passages of the dreary house, till 
Lucy got surprised because Mi- 
riam was so long away, and then 
frightened. 

‘Why doesn’t Miriam come 
back?’ she cried fretfully, rising to 
touch the bell. 

Mrs. Lane, having from her 
room seen George Clare-Talbot 
safely beyond the grounds, on his 
way to Tarchester, sat down and 
thought very attentively. After a 
while she rose quickly, power and 
meaning in her face. ‘George is 
not married yet,’ her reflections ran. 
‘I am still the nearest relative 
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to Lucy Pendered ; and her illness 
gives me a good chance. Bell is 
a careless man. ‘The blame will 
fall on him.’ 

Having drawn her shawl closely 
round her head and shoulders, the 
cold air bringing twinges of her old 
complaint, she left her room, and 
crossing several dark passages, 
reached the apartment where Lucy 
and Miriam slept. It was the state- 
room in the house ; and during her 
short proprietorship she had occu- 
pied it. 

An old-fashioned, heavily-cur- 
tained bed occupied the principal 
position ; a capacious sofa stood 
near one wall. Close to the door 
was a closet, which, upon being 
opened, revealed three shelves with 
several bottles on them : one, stand- 
ing at the back, was labelled ‘ Poi- 
son; another, near the edge, ‘Com- 
posing Draught.’ The labels were 
written in a plain round - hand. 
The colour of the mixtures was al- 
most identical. She took the first 
down, and began rubbing-off the 
label ; but it was gummed on, and 
resisted her. Having replaced the 
bottle, she left the room, and re- 
turned with a jug of hot water and 
a pot of gum. 

She then hesitated in her pro- 
ceedings, peering anxiously about. 
‘I ought to have brought paper. 
Ah, there’s some tied round Miss 
Miriam’s music—that will do! Ink! 
Miss Miriam’s ink, too—good ! 

With that she began her work 
rapidly and dexterously. 

It was simple—merely that of 
putting labels on the bottles con- 
taining mixture which did not cor- 
respond with their description: 
the legend ‘ Poison’ figuring on a 
beneficial medicine administered to 
quiet the nervous system ; ‘Com- 
posing Draught’ on a compound 
which, though painless in its opera- 
tion, was deadly in its effects. 

Rosetta Lane meant to poison 
Lucy Pendered. 
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As her terrible work was in pro- 
gress, the door of the bedroom was 
opened by Miriam, who had come 
there for her music ; but the noise 
of the wind without drowned the 
noise of the turning lock. So Ro- 
setta went on without suspecting 
that a witness was present. Miriam, 
having heard what Bell had said 
respecting the sleeping-draught, saw 
in a short while what was going on. 
Horror, and apprehension on ac- 
count of Lucy, kept her spell-bound 
at the door. 

Suddenly the dining-room bell 
rang. Lucy, vexed by Miriam’s 
long absence, had rung it. Mrs. 
Lane started. She had just then 
risen to replace the bottles in the 
cupboard. Miriam sprang swiftly 
back. ‘There was another passage 
near by, and into this she retreated, 
as Rosetta Lane, her dark-crape 
dress rustling on the old stairs and 
against the massive banisters, de- 
scended to obey Lucy’s call. 

When she heard the door of the 
dining-room closed on Mrs. Lane, 
she entered that where she and her 
friend slept. The bottles were still 
standing on the table. 

‘What shall I do?’ she thought 
—almost whispered. ‘I see what 
this woman means. ‘There is no- 
body in the house besides ourselves 
and the servants. George is gone. 
What shall I do? Z’// re-transfer the 
labels, or write fresh ones! Shall I 
tell Lucy? No! In her nervous 
state it will frighten her. I will 
give her her draught myself to-night. 
God, give me time to make the 
change! The paper of my own 
music! So Mrs. Lane, if she re- 
turns, as she will, to put the bottles 
back in their place, won’t see that 
somebody has been here aftex her ! 

The door had been left open by 
Mrs. Lane. About this time the 
wind had lulled a little, and Mi- 
riam could hear some of the move- 
ments below-stairs. As she had just 
gummed the label on the second 
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bottle, Mrs. Lane left the dining- 
room to replace the bottles in their 
original position. To crouch down 
by the bed, and conceal herself 
with the thick heavy curtain, was 
almost the work of an instant. 
Rosetta entered immediately ; Mi- 
riam held her breath, listening to 
Mrs. Lane’s stealthy foot as she 
put the bottles back in the cup- 
board and finally left the room, 
closing the door after her. 

Finding on her return that the 
excited nervous condition of Lucy 
Pendered was unabated, Miriam 
was fortified in her determination 
not to tell her what she had dis- 
covered. George would be back 
to-morrow, and he would be able 
to suggest the best means of deal- 
ing with the wicked housekeeper. 

The wild afternoon closed as the 
two girls sat together in the old 
dining-room. ‘Towards night the 
cold increased. Mrs. Lane came 
in by half-past seven, and asked 
whether Lucy would require her 
services any more that evening; 
otherwise she would retire, as she 
felt some symptoms of a returning 
neuralgic attack, which might pass 
off by her going to rest early. At 
half- past nine Lucy and Miriam 
went to their room: the former, 
restless and exhausted. 

‘Will that stuff do me any good, 
Miriam ?’ she said wearily, as Mi- 
riam went to the cupboard for the 
mixture. A glance showed her that 
her work had not been interfered 
with, 

‘No doubt, dear. Get into bed, 
and I'll give it to you. I shall lie 
on the sofa to-night, and watch till 
you sleep.’ 

In less than ten minutes after 
the administration of the draught, 
Lucy murmured that she was feel- 
ing much quieter. As a tall gloomy 
old clock standing in the lobby 
struck the hour of ten, Miriam, 
bending over Lucy, saw that she 
was in a profound sleep. 


‘That is sleep—not death,’ she 
thought. ‘O, that to-morrow would 
come, and this night of horror end!’ 

Having partially undressed, she 
threw Lucy’s dressing-gown around 
her and lay on the sofa. Sleep at 
last overcame her—sleep that she 
baffled for a time in Lucy’s interest 
—sleep that mastered her intheend. 

How long she had been uncon- 
scious she could form no opinion ; 
but when she had evidently been 
in this condition some time, the 
movement of some one in the room 
seemed mingled with the theme of 
a sombre dream. An effort made 
by her to wake failed. She suc- 
cumbed again—it was barely for a 
minute. ‘There was a sound as of 
glass falling, and she awoke now 
and sprang up from the couch ! 

The light from the lamp showed 
the open cupboard, and a figure, 
she recognised in a moment, lying 
on the ground below it. ‘ Mrs. 
Lane! she cried, in a voice of 
horror. ‘ What have you been 
doing? O God! I see it all. She 
came here for her own composing 
mixture ; and not knowing that I 
had undone her evil work, has poi- 
soned herself by mistake.’ 

The dreamless sleep of Lucy 
continued, in spite of the loud cry 
of Miriam, which brought two 
frightened servants to the door. 
Rosetta Lane’s state was hopeless. 
Over the dark strange complexion 
the unmistakable hue of death was 
slowly creeping; but her nearly 
glazed eyes lit with recognition 
as Miriam, lamp in hand, bent 
over her. She knew, even in life, 
that she had been discovered and 
thwarted, and that she had fallen a 
victim to her own deception. 

Not having taken enough of the 
draught to destroy life at once, she 
lingered on unconscious for an 
hour before Mr. Bell, summoned 
by a servant, arrived: then she 
died. Servants wandered about, 
terrified by the story Miriam Elsie 
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had told them. The night wore 
away; morning broke ; Lucy still 
slept, mercifully slept, knowing no- 
thing of the horror of the night. 

George Clare-Talbot, returning 
by an early train, was met at the 
door of Red Hall by Miriam, who 
in a few words told him what had 
happened. 

*I did everything for the best. 
You had gone away, and there was 
nobody here we could rely upon. 
My only wish was to save Lucy, 
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who was so soon to be your wife. 
The accident was not mine; it was 
that wicked woman’s, who lies 
dead in her room. I have told Dr. 
Bell everything. Come, George, 
and kiss Lucy, who sleeps still, 
ignorant, thank God, of the tragedy 
of last night.’ 

George, led by Miriam, went to 
the bedside of Lucy, and with a 
lover’s kiss woke her from a sleep 
which Rosetta Lane had intended 
to have been her last. 


FALLING LEAVES. 
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FALLING, the autumn leaflets, 
Yellow, and withered, and sere ; 

While autumn winds are singing 
The dirge of the waning year. 


Falling, the solemn leaflets, 
Out of my Book of Life— 
The days of spring and summer, 
With pleasure once so rife. 


Fallen, from life’s tree, the leaflets, 
Many and many a friend: 
Fallen, and leaving me waiting 
To meet, like them, my end. 


Falling—friends, life, pleasures: 
It were an awful thing 

Were the leaf-fall not an earnest 
Of another brighter spring ; 


Where all shall be re-created 

By the touch of a magic hand ; 
And share, in glad reunion, 

Life in the summer-land. 
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THE OLD SAILOR TRACES JOSHUA'S COURSE ON A MAP, 





